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MARJORIBANKS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss Marsorimpanks lost her mo- 
ther when she was only fifteen, and 
when, to add to the misfortune, she 
was absent at school, and could 
not have it in her power to soothe 
her dear mamma’s last moments, as 
she herself said. Words are some- 
times very poor exponents of such 
an event: but it happens now and 
then, on the other hand, that a plain 
intimation expresses too much, and 
suggests emotion and _ suffering 
which, in reality, have but little, if 
any, existence. Mrs. Marjoribanks, 
poor lady, had been an invalid for 
many years ; she had grown a little 
peevish in her loneliness, not feel- 
ing herself of much account in this 
world. There are some rare natures 
that are content to acquiesce in the 
general neglect, and forget them- 
selves when they find themselves 
forgotten; but it is unfortunately 
much more usual to take the plan 
adopted by Mrs. Marjoribanks, who 
devoted all her powers, during 
the last ten years of her life, to 
the solacement and care of that 
poor self which other people ne- 
glected. The consequence was, that 
when she disappeared from her 
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sofa—except for the mere physical 
fact that she was no longer there— 
no one, except her maid, whose oc- 
cupation was gone, could have found 
out much difference. Her husband, 
it is true, who had, somewhere, hid- 
den deep in some secret corner of his 
physical organisation the remains 
of a heart, experienced a certain 
sentiment of sadness when he re- 
entered the house from which she 
had gone away for ever. But Dr. 
Marjoribanks was too busy a man to 
waste his feelings on a mere senti- 
ment. His daughter, however, was 
only fifteen, and had floods of tears 
at her command, as was natural at 
that age. All the way home she 
revolved the situation in her mind, 
which was considerably enlightened 
by novels and popular philosophy— 
for the lady at the head of Miss 
Marjoribanks’s school was a devoted 
admirer of ‘ Friends in Council,’ and 
was fond of bestowing that work as 
a prize, with pencil-marks on the 
margin—so that Lucilla’s mind had 
been cultivated, and was brimful of 
the best of sentiments. She made 
up her mind on her journey to a 
great many virtuous resolutions; 
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for, in such a case as hers, it was 
evidently the duty of an only child 
to devote herself to her father’s 
comfort, and become the sunshine 
of his life, as so many young per- 
sons of her age have been known to 
become in literature. Miss Mar- 
joribanks had a lively mind, and 
was capable of grasping all the cir- 
cumstances of the situation at a 
glance. Thus, between the out- 
breaks of her tears for her mother, 
it became apparent to her that she 
must sacrifice her own feelings, and 
make a cheerful home for papa, and 
that a great many changes would 
be necessary in the household — 
changes which went so far as even 
to extend to the furniture. Miss 
Marjoribanks sketched to herself, 
as she lay back in the corner of the 
railway carriage, with her veil down, 
how she would wind herself up to 
the duty of presiding at her papa’s 
dinner-parties, and charming every- 
body by her good-humour, and 


brightness, and devotion to his 
comfort; and how, when it was all 
over, she would withdraw and cry 
her eyes out in her own room, and 


be found in the morning languid 
and worn-out, but always heroical, 
ready to go down-stairs and assist 
at dear papa’s breakfast, and keep 
up her smiles for him till he had 
gone out to his patients. Alto- 
gether the picture was a very pretty 
one; and, considering that a great 
many young ladies in deep mourn- 
ing put force upon their feelings in 
novels, and maintain a smile for 
the benefit of the unobservant male 
creatures of whom they have the 
charge, the idea was not at all 
extravagant, considering that Miss 
Marjoribanks was but fifteen. She 
was not, however, exactly the kind 
of figure for this mise en scéne. 
When her schoolfellows talked of 
her to their friends—for Lucilla 
was already an important personage 
at Mount Pleasant— the most com- 
mon description they gave of her 
was, that she was ‘‘a large girl,” and 
there was great truth in the adjec- 
tive. She was not to be described 
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as a tall girl—which conveys an 
altogether different idea — but she 
was large in all particulars, full and 
well developed, with somewhat 
large features, not at all pretty as 
yet, though it was known in Mount 
Pleasant that somebody had said 
that such a face might ripen into 
beauty, and become “grandiose,” 
for anything anybody could tell. 
Miss Marjoribanks was not vain; 
but the word had taken posses. 
sion of. her imagination, as was 
natural, and solaced her much when 
she made the painful discovery 
that her gloves were half a number 
larger, and her shoes a hairbreadth 
broader than those of any of her 
companions ; but the hands and the 
feet were both perfectly well shap- 
ed; and being at the same time 
well clothed and plump, were much 
more presentable and pleasant to 
look upon than the lean rudimen- 
tary school-girl hands with which 
they were surrounded. To add 
to these excellences, Lucilla had 
a mass of hair which, if it could 
but have been cleared a little in its 
tint, would have been golden, though 
at present it was nothing more than 
tawny, and curly to exasperation. 
She wore it in large thick curls, 
which did not, however, float or 
wave, or do any of the graceful 
things which curls ought to do; for 
it had this aggravating quality, that 
it would not grow long, but would 
grow ridiculously, unmanageably 
thick, to the admiration of her com- 
panions, but to her own despair, 
for there was no knowing what to 
do with those short but ponderous 
locks. These were the external 
characteristics of the girl who was 
going home to be a comfort to her 
widowed father, and meant to sac- 
rifice herself to his happiness. In 
the course of her rapid journey she 
had already settled upon everything 
that had to be done; or rather, to 
speak more truly, had rehearsed 
everything, according to the habit 
already acquired by a quick mind, 
a good deal occupied with itself. 
First, she meant to fall into her 
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father’s arms — forgetting, with that 
singular facility for overlooking the 
peculiarities of others which belongs 
to such a character, that Dr. Mar- 
joribanks was very little given to 
embracing, and that a hasty kiss on 
her forehead was the warmest ca- 
ress he had ever given his daughter 
—and then to rush up to the cham- 
ber of death and weep over dear 
mamma. ‘“ And to think I was not 
there to soothe her last moments!” 
Lucilla said to herself, with a sob, 
and with feelings sufficiently real in 
their way. After this, the devoted 
daughter made up her mind to come 
down-stairs again, pale as death, 
but self-controlled, and devote her- 
self to papa. Perhaps, if great emo- 
tion should make him tearless, as 
such cases had been known, Miss 
Marjoribanks would steal into his 
arms unawares, and so surprise him 
into weeping. All this went briskly 
through her mind, undeterred by 
the reflection that tears were as 
much out of the Doctor’s way as 
embraces; and in this mood she 
sped swiftly along in the inspira- 
tion of her first sorrow, as she ima- 
gined, but in reality to suffer her 
first disappointment, which was of 
a less soothing character than that 
mild and manageable grief. 

When Miss Marjoribanks reached 
home her mother had been dead for 
twenty-four hours; and her father 
was not at the door to receive her 
as she had expected, but by the bed- 
side of a patient in extremity, who 
could not consent to go out of the 
world without the Doctor. This was 
asad reversal of her intentions, but 
Lucilla was not the woman to be 
disconcerted. She carried out the 
second part of her programme with- 
out either interference or sympa- 
thy, except from Mrs. Marjoribank’s 
maid, who had some hopes from 
the moment of her arrival. “TI 
can’t abear to think as I’m to be 
parted from you all, miss,” sobbed 
the faithful attendant. “T’ve lost 
the best missus as ever was, and 
[ shouldn’t mind going after her. 
Whenever any one gets a good 
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friend in this world, they’re the 
first to be took away,” said 
the weeping handmaiden, who 
naturally saw her own loss in the 
most vivid light. “Ah, Ellis,” cried 
Miss Marjoribanks, reposing her 
sorrow in the arms of this anxious 
attendant, “‘we must try to be a 
comfort to poor papa !” 

With this end Lucilla made her- 
self very troublesome to the sober- 
minded Doctor during those few 
dim days before the faint and daily 
lessening shadow of poor Mrs. Mar- 


joribanks was removed altogether 


from the house. When that sad 
ceremony had taken place, and the 
Doctor returned, serious enough, 
heaven knows, to the great house, 
where the faded helpless woman, 
who had notwithstanding been his 
love and his bride in other days, 
lay no longer on the familiar sofa, 
the crisis arrived which Miss Mar- 


joribanks had rehearsed so often, 


but after quite a different fashion. 
The widower was tearless, indeed, 
but not from excess of emotion. On 
the contrary, a painful heaviness 
possessed him when he became 
aware how little real sorrow was in 
his mind, and how small an actual 
loss was this loss of his wife, which 
bulked before the world as an event 
of just as much magnitude as the 
loss, for example, which poor Mr. 
Lake, the drawing-master, was at 
the same moment suffering. It was 
even sad, in another point of view, - 
to think of a human creature pass- 
ing out of the world, and leaving so 
little trace that she had ever been 
there. As for the pretty creature 
whom Dr. Marjoribanks had mar- 
ried, she had vanished into thin air 
years and years ago. These thoughts 
were heavy enough — perhaps even 
more overwhelming than that grief 
which develops love to its highest 
point of intensity. But such were 
not precisely the kind of reflections 
which could be solaced by paternal 
attendrissement over a weeping and 
devoted daughter. It was May, and 
the weather was warm for the sea- 
son; but Lucilla had caused the fire 
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to be lighted in the large gloomy 
library where Dr. Marjoribanks al- 
ways sat in the evenings, with the 
idea that it would be ‘‘a comfort” 
to him; and, for the same reason, 
she had ordered tea to be served 
there, instead of the dinner, for 
which her father, as she imagined, 
could have little appetite. When 
the Doctor went in to his favourite 
seclusion, tired and heated and 
sad—for even on the day of his 
wife’s funeral the favourite doc- 
tor of Carlingford had patients to 
think of—the very heaviness of his 
thoughts gave warmth to his in- 
dignation. .He had longed for the 
quiet and the coolness and the sol- 
itude of his library, apart from 
everybody; and when he found it 
radiant with firelight, tea set on the 
table, and Lucilla crying by the fire, 
in her new crape, the effect upon a 
temper by no means perfect may 
be imagined. The unfortunate man 
threw both the windows wide open 
and rang the bell violently, and gave 
instant orders for the removal of 
the unnecessary fire and the tea- 
service. ‘Let me know when din- 
ner is ready,” he said, in a voice like 
thunder, “and if Miss Marjoribanks 
wants a fire, let it be lighted in 
the drawing-room.” Lucilla was so 
much taken by surprise by this sud- 
den overthrow of her programme, 
that she submitted, as a girl of 
much less spirit might have done, 
and suffered herself and her fire 
and her tea things to be dismissed 
up-stairs, where she wept still more 
at ‘sight of dear mamma's sofa, and 
where Ellis came to mingle her tears 
with those of her young mistress, 
and to beg dear Miss Lucilla, for 
the sake of her precious ’elth and 
her dear papa, to be persuaded to 
take some tea. On the whole, mas- 
ter stood lessened in the eyes of all 
the household by his ability to eat 
his dinner, and his resentment at 
having his habitudes disturbed. 
‘Them men would eat and drink 
if we was all in our graves,” said 
the indignant cook, who indeed 
had a real grievance; and the out- 


raged sentiment of the kitchen was 
avenged by a bad and hasty dinner, 
which the Doctor, though generally 
“‘very particular,” swallowed with- 
out remark. About an hour after- 
wards he went up-stairs to the draw- 
ing-room, where Miss Marjoribanks 
was waiting for him, much less at 
ease than she had expected to be. 
Though he gave a little sigh at the 
sight of his wife’s sofa, he did not 
hesitate to sit down upon it, and 
even to draw it a little out of its 
position, which, as Lucilla described 
afterwards, was like a knife going 
into her heart. Though, indeed, 
she had herself decided already, in 
the intervals of her tears, that the 
drawing-room furniture had_ got 
very faded and shabby, and that it 
would be very expedient to have it 
renewed for the new reign of youth 
and energy which was about to com- 
mence. As for the Doctor, though 
Miss Marjoribanks thought him in- 
sensible, his heart was heavy enough. 
His wife had gone out of the world 
without leaving the least mark of 
her existence, except in that large 
girl, whose spirits and forces were 
unbounded, but whose discretion at 
the present moment did not seem 
much greater than her mother’s. 
Instead of thinking of her as a com- 
fort, the Doctor felt himself called 
upon to face a new and unexpected 
embarrassment. It would have been 
a satisfaction to him just then to 
have been left to himself, and per- 
mitted to work on quietly at his 
profession, and to write his papers 
for the ‘Lancet,’ and to see his 
friends now and then when he 
chose ; for Dr. Marjoribanks was not 
a man who had any great need of 
sympathy by nature, or who was at 
all addicted to demonstrations of 
feeling ; consequently, he drew his 
wife’s sofa a little further from the 
fire, and took his seat on it soberly, 
quite unaware that, by so doing, he 
was putting a knife into his daugh- 
ter’s heart. 

‘“‘T hope you have had something 
to eat, Lucilla,” he. said; ‘don’t get 
into that foolish habit of flying to 
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tea as a man flies toa dram. It’s 
a more innocent stimulant, but it’s 
the same kind of intention. I am 
not so much against a fire; it has 
always a kind of cheerful look.” 
“Oh, papa,” cried his daughter, 
with a flood of indignant tears, 
“vou can’t suppose I want anything 
to look cheerful this dreadful day.” 
“Tam far from blaming you, my 
dear,” said the Doctor; ‘it is nat- 
ural you should cry. I am sorry I 
did not write for my sister to come, 
who would have taken care of you; 
but I dislike strangers in the house 
at such a time. However, I hope, 
Lucilla, you will soon feel yourself 
able to return to school; occupation 
is always the best remedy, and you 
will have your friends and com- 
panions 
“Papa!” cried Miss Marjoribanks, 
and then she summoned courage, 
and rushed up to him, and threw 
herself and her clouds of crape on 
the carpet at his side (and it may 
here be mentioned that Lucilla had 
seized the opportunity to have her 
mourning made long, which had 
been the desire of her heart, baffled 
by mamma and governess for at 
least a year). ‘“‘Papa!” she ex- 
claimed with fervour, raising to him 
her tear-stained face, and clasping 
her fair plump hands, “oh, don’t 
send me away! I was only a silly 
girl the other day, but ¢iis has made 
meawoman. Though I can never, 
never hope to take dear mamma’s 
place, and be —all — that she was 
to you, still I feel I can be a com- 
fort to you if you will let me. You 
shall not see me cry any more,” 
cried Lucilla with energy, rubbing 
away her tears. “I will never 
give way to my feelings. I will 
ask for no companions— nor— nor 
anything. As for pleasure, that 
is all over. Oh, papa, you shall 
never see me regret anything, or 
wish for anything. I will give up 
everything in the world to be a 
comfort to you!” 
This address, which was utterly 
unexpected, drove Dr. Marjoribanks 
to despair. He said, ‘Get up, Lu- 
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cilla;”? but the devoted daughter 
knew better than to get up. She 
hid her face in her hands, and rest- 
ed her hands upon her mother’s 
sofa, where the Doctor was sitting; 
and the sobs of that emotion which 
she meant to control henceforward, 
echoed through the room. “It is 
only for this once—I can—cannot 
help it,” she cried. When her father 
found that he could neither soothe 
her, nor succeed in raising her, he 
got up himself, which was the only 
thing left to him, and began to 
walk about the room with hasty 
steps. Her mother, too, had pos- 
sessed this dangerous faculty of 
tears; and it was not wonderful 
if the sober-minded Doctor, roused 
for the first time to consider his 
little girl as a creature possessed of 
individual character, should recog- 
nise, with a. thrill of dismay, the 
appearance of the same qualities 
which had wearied his life out, and 
brought his youthful affections to 
an untimely end. Lucilla was, it is 
true, as different from her mother as 
summer from winter; but Dr. Mar- 
joribanks had no means of knowing 
that his daughter was only doing 
her duty by him in his widowhood, 
according to a programme of filial 
devotion resolved upon, in accord- 
ance with the best models, some 
days before. 

Accordingly, when her sobs had 
ceased, her father returned and 
raised her up not unkindly, and 
placed her in her chair. In doing 
so, the Doctor put his finger by in- 
stinct upon Lucilla’s pulse, which 
was sufficiently calm and well reg- 
ulated to reassure the most anxious 
parent. And then a furtive mo- 
mentary smile gleamed for a single 
instant round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“It is very good of you to pro- 
pose sacrificing yourself for me,” 
he said; ‘“‘and if you would sacri- 
fice your excitement in the mean 
time, and listen to me quietly, it 
would really be something — but 
you are only fifteen, Lucilla, and I 
have no wish to take you from 
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school just now; wait till I have 
done. Your poor mother is gone, 
and it is very natural you should 
cry ; but you were a good child to 
her on the whole, which will be a 
comfort to you. We did everything 
that could be thought of to prolong 
her days, and, when that was im- 
possible, to lessen what she had to 
suffer; and we have every reason 
to hope,” said the Doctor, as in- 
deed he-was accustomed to say in 
the exercise of his profession to 
mourning relatives, ‘“‘that she’s far 
better off now than if she had been 
with us. When that is said, I don’t 
know that there is anything more 
to add. I am not fond of sacri- 
fices, either one way or another; 
and I’ve a great objection to any 
one making a sacrifice for me +f 

“But, oh, papa, it would be no 
sacrifice,” said Lucilla, “if you 
would only let me be a comfort to 
you!” 

“That is just where it is, my 
dear,” said the steady Doctor; “I 
have been used to be left a great 
deal to myself; and I am not pre- 
pared to say that the responsibil- 
ity of having you here without a 
mother to take care of you, and all 
your lessons interrupted, would not 
neutralise any comfort you might 
be. You see,” said Dr. Marjori- 
banks, trying to soften matters a 
little, ‘“‘a man is what his habits 
make him; and I have been used 
to be left a great deal to myself. 
It answers in some cases, but I 
doubt if it would answer with 
me.”’ 

And then there was a pause, in 
which Lucilla wept and stifled her 
tears in her handkerchief, with a 
warmer flood of vexation and dis- 
appointment than even her natural 
grief had produced. “Of course, 
papa, if I can’t be any comfort—— 
I will—go back to school,” she 
sobbed, with a touch of sullenness 
which did not escape the Doctor’s 
ear. 

“Yes, my dear, you will certainly 
go back to school,” said the per- 
emptory father; “I never had any 


doubt on that subject. You can 
stay over Sunday and rest yourself. 
Monday or Tuesday will be time 
enough to go back to Mount Pleas- 
ant; and now you had better ring 
the bell, and get somebody to bring 
you something—or I'll see to that 
when I go down-stairs. It’s getting 
late, and this has been a fatiguing 
day. Ill send you up some negus, 
and I think you had better go to 
bed.” 

And with these commonplace 
words, Dr. Marjoribanks withdrew 
in calm possession of the field. As 
for Lucilla, she obeyed him, and 
betook herself to her own room, 
and swallowed her negus with a 
sense, not only of defeat, but of 
disappointment and _ mortification 
which was very unpleasant. To 
go back again and be an ordinary 
school-girl, after the pomp of woe 
in which she had come away, was 
naturally a painful thought; she 
who had ordered ber mourning to 
be made long, and contemplated 
new furniture in the drawing-room, 
and expected to be mistress of her 
father’s house, not to speak of the 
still dearer privilege of being a com- 
fort to him; and now, after all, her 
active mind was to be condemned 
over again to verbs and chromatic 
scales, though she felt within her- 
self capacities so much more ex- 
tended. Miss Marjoribanks did 
not by any means learn by this de- 
feat to take the characters of the 
other persone in her little drama 
into consideration, when she re- 
hearsed her pet scenes hereafter— 
for that is a knowledge slowly ac- 
quired — but she was wise enough 
to know when resistance was futile; 
and like most people of lively im- 
agination, she had a power of sub- 
mitting to circumstances when it 
became impossible to change them. 
Thus she consented to postpone her 
reign, if not with a good grace, yet 
still without foolish resistance, and 
retired with the full honours of 
war. She had already re-arranged 
all the details, and settled upon all 
the means possible of preparing 
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herself for what she called the 
charge of the establishment when 
her final emancipation took place, 
before she returned to school. 
“Papa thought me too young,” she 
said, when she reached Mount Pleas- 
ant, “though it was dreadful to 
come away and leave him alone 
with only the servants; but, dear 
Miss Martha, you will let me learn 
all about political economy and 
things, to help me manage every- 
thing; for now that dear mamma 
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is gone, there is nobody but me to 
be a comfort to papa.” 

And by this means Miss Mar- 
joribanks managed to influence the 
excellent woman who believed in 
‘Friends in Council,’ and to direct 
the future tenor of her own educa- 
tion; while, at least, in that one 
moment of opportunity, she had 
achieved long dresses, which was 
a visible mark of womanhood, 
and a step which could not be 
retraced. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dr. Marjoribanks was so far from 
feeling the lack of his daughter’s 
powers of consolation, that he kept 
her at Mount Pleasant for three 
years longer, during which time it 
is to be supposed he managed to 
be comfortable after a benighted 
fashion — good enough for a man of 
fifty, who had come to an end of 
his illusions. To be sure, there were 
in the world, and even in Carling- 
ford, kind women, who would not 
have objected to take charge of the 
Doctor and his “ establishment,” 
and be a comfort to him; but, on 
the whole, it was undeniable that 
he managed tolerably well in exter- 
nal matters, and gave very good 
men’s dinners, and kept everything 
in perfect order, so far as it went. 
Naturally the fairer part of existence 
was left out altogether in that grim, 
though well-ordered, house; but 
then he was only a man and a doc- 
tor, and knew no better; and while 
the feminine part of Grange Lane 
regarded him with natural pity, not 
only for what he lacked, but for a 
still more sad defect, his total want 
of perception on the subject, their 
husbands and fathers rather liked 
to dine with the Doctor, and brought 
home accounts of sauces which were 
enough to drive any woman to de- 
spair. Some of the ladies of Grange 
Lane — Mrs. Chiley, for example, 
who was fond of good living her- 
self, and liked, as she said, “a little 
variety "—laid siege to the Doctor, 


and did their best to coax his re- 
ceipts out of him; but Dr. Marjori- 
banks knew better than that. He 
gave all the credit to his cook, like 
a man of sense; and as that func- 
tionary was known in Carlingford 
to be utterly regardless and un- 
principled in respect to gravy beef, 
and the materials for ‘ stock,” 
or “consommé,” as some people 
called it, society was disinclined to 
exert its ordinary arts to seduce so 
great an artiste from the kitchen of 
her indulgent master. And then 
there were other ladies who took a 
different tone. ‘Dr. Marjoribanks, 
poor man, has nothing but his table 
to take up his mind,” said Mrs. 
Centum, who had six children; “I 
never heard that the heart could be 
nourished upon sauces, for my part ; 
and for a man who has his chil- 
dren’s future to think of, I must say 
I am surprised at you, Mr. Centum.” 
As for young Mrs. Woodburn, her 
reply was still more decisive, though 
milder in its tone. ‘ Poor cook, I 
am so sorry for her,” said the 
gentle young matron. ‘“ You know 
you always like something for 
breakfast, Charles ; and then there 
is the children’s dinner, and our 
lunch, and the servants’ dinner, so 
that the poor thing is worn out be- 
fore she comes to what yow call the 
great event of the day; and you 
know how angry you were when I 
asked for a kitchen-maid for her, 
poor soul,” The consequence of all 
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this was, that Dr. Marjoribanks re- 
mained unrivalled in Grange Lane 
in this respect at least. When ru- 
mours arose in Carlingford of a 
possible second marriage for the 
Doctor —and such rumours natur- 
ally arose three or four times in the 
course of the three years—the men 
of Grange Lane said, ‘“‘ Heaven for- 
bid!” ‘No wife in the world could 
replace Nancy,” said Colonel Chi- 
ley, after that fervent aspiration, 
“and none could put up with her ;” 
while, on the other side, there were 
curious speculations afloat as to the 
effect upon the house, and espe- 
cially the table, of the daughter’s re- 
turn. When a young woman comes 
to be eighteen it is difficult to keep 
her at school; and though the Doc- 
tor had staved off the danger for 
the moment, by sending Lucilla off 
along with one of her schoolfellows, 
whose family was going abroad, to 
make orthodox acquaintance with 
all the Swiss mountains, and all the 
Italian capitals, still that was plainly 
an expedient for the moment; and 
a new mistress to the house, which 
had got along so well without any 
mistress, was inevitable. So that 
it cannot be denied Miss Marjori- 
banks’s advent was regarded in Car- 
lingford with as much interest and 
curiosity as she could have wished. 
For it was already known that the 
Doctor’s daughter was not a mild 
young lady, easy to be controlled ; 
but, on the contrary, had all the 
energy and determination to have 
her own way, which naturally be- 
longed to a girl who possessed a 
considerable chin, and a mouth 
which could shut, and tightly curl- 
ing tawny tresses, which were still 
more determined than she was to 
be arranged only according to their 
inclination. It was even vaguely 
reported that some passages-of-arms 
had occurred between Miss Mar- 
joribanks and the redoubtable 
Nancy during the short and un- 
certain opportunities which were 
afforded by holidays; and the 
community, accordingly, regarded 
as an affair of almost municipal 


importance Lucilla’s final return 
home. 

As for the young lady herself, 
though she was at school, she wag 
conscious of having had a career not 
without importance, even during 
these three years of pupilage. Since 
the day when she began to read 
political economy with Miss Mar- 
tha Blount, who, though the second 
sister, was the directing spirit of the 
establishment, Lucilla had exercised 
a certain influence upon the school 
itself which was very satisfactory, 
Perhaps her course might be a little 
deficient in grace, but grace, after 
all, is but a secondary quality ; and, 
at all events, Miss Marjoribanks 
went straight forward, leaving an 
unquestionable wake behind her, 
and running down with indifference 
the little skiffs in her way. She was 
possessed by nature of that kind of 
egotism or rather egoism, which is 
predestined to impress itself, by its 
perfect reality and good faith, upon 
the surrounding world. There are 
people who talk of themselves, and 
think of themselves, as it were, un- 
der protest, and with deprecation, 
not actually able to convince them- 
selves that anybody cares; but Lu- 
cilla, for her part, had the calmest 
and most profound conviction that, 
when she discussed her own doings 
and plans and clevernesses, she was 
bringing forward the subject most 
interesting to her audience as well 
as to herself. Such a conviction is 
never without its fruits. To be sure 
there were always one or two inde- 
pendent spirits who revolted; but 


for the crowd, it soon became im-. 


pressed with a profound belief in 
the creed which Miss Marjoribanks 
supported so firmly. This convic- 
tion of the importance and value of 
her own proceedings made Lucilla, 
as she grew older, a copious and 
amusing conversationalist —a rank 
which few people who are indif- 
ferent to, or do not believe in, 
themselves can attain to. One 
thing she had made up _ her 
mind to as soon as she should re- 
turn home, and that was to revolu- 
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tionise society in Carlingford. On 
the whole, she was pleased with the 
success of the Doctor’s dinners, 
though a little piqued to think that 
they owed nothing to herself ; but 
Lucilla, whose instinct of govern- 
ment was of the true despotic order, 
and who had no objection to stoop, 
if by that means she could conquer, 
had no such designs against Nancy 
as were attributed to her by the 
expectant audience in Carlingford. 
On the contrary, she was quite as 
much disposed as her father was to 
take Nancy for prime-minister ; for 
Miss Marjoribanks, though too much 
occupied with herself to divine the 
characteristic points of other peo- 
ple, had a sensible and thorough 
belief in those superficial general 
truths which most minds acquiesce 
in, without taking the trouble to 
believe. She knew, for example, 
that there was a great difference be- 
tween the brilliant society of Lon- 
don, or of Paris, which appears in 
books, where women have generally 
the best of it, and can rule in their 
own right ; and even the very best 
society of a country towg, where 
husbands are very commonly un- 
manageable, and have a great deal 
more of their own way in respect to 
the houses they will or will not go 
to, than is good for that inferior 
branch of the human family. Miss 
Marjoribanks had the good sense to 
see and appreciate these details ; 
and she knew that a good dinner 
was a great attraction to a man, and 
that, in Carlingford at least, when 
these refractory mortals were secur- 
ed, the wives and daughters would 
necessarily follow. Besides, as is 
not uncommon with women who are 
clever women, and aware of the fact, 
Miss Marjoribanks preferred the so- 
ciety of men, and rather liked to 
say so. With all these intentions 
in her mind, it may be imagined that 
she received coolly enough the in- 
vitation of her friend to join in the 
grand tour, and the ready consent 
given by her father when he heard 
of it. But even the grand tour was 
a tool which Lucilla saw how to 
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make use of. Nowadays, when peo- 
ple go everywhere, an untravelled 
woman would find it so much the 
harder to keep up the réle of a 
leader of society to which she had 
devoted herself ; and she felt to the 
depth of her heart the endless ad- 
vantage to her future conversation 
of the experiences to be acquired 
in Switzerland and Italy. But she 
rejected with scorn the insinuation 
of other accidents that might occur 
on the way. 

“You will never come back again, 
Lucilla,” said one of her companions ; 
“you will marry some enchanting 
Italian with a beautiful black beard, 
and a voice like an angel; and he'll 
sing serenades to you, and do all 
sorts of things: oh, how I wish I 
was you!” 

“That may be,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, “ but I shall never marry 
an Italian, my dear. I don’t think 
I shall marry anybody for a long 
time. I want to amuse myself. [ 
wonder, by the way, if it would im- 
prove my voice to take lessons in 
Italy. Did I ever tell you of the 
Italian nobleman that was so very 
attentive to me that Christmas I 
spent at Sissy Vernon’s? He was 
very handsome. I suppose they 
really are all very handsome—ex- 
cept, of course, the Italian masters ; 
but I did not pay any attention to 
him. My object, dear, and you 
know it, is to return home as well 
educated as possible, to be a com- 
fort to dear papa.” 

“Yes, dear Lucilla,” said the 
sympathetic girl, “‘and it is so good 
of you; but do tell me about the 
Italian nobleman—what did he look 
like—and what did he say ?” 

“Oh, as for what he said, that is 
quite a different matter,” said Lu- 
cilla ; “but it is not what they say, 
but the way they say it, that is the 
fun. I did not give him the least 
encouragement. As for that, I 
think, a girl can always stop a man 
when she does not care for him. It 
depends on whether you intend 
him to commit himself or not,” 
Miss Marjoribanks continued, and 
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fixed her eyes meditatively, but in- 
tently, upon her friend’s face. 

“ Whether I intend ?—oh good- 
ness, Lucilla! how can you speak 
so ? as if I ever intended anything,” 
said her companion, confused, yet 
flattered, by the possibility; to 
which the elder sage answered 
calmly, with all the composure in 
the world. 

“No, I never supposed you did ; 
I was thinking of myself,” said Lu- 
cilla, as if, indeed, that was the 
only reasonable subject of thought. 
“You know I have seen a good 
deal of the world, one way and an- 
other, with going to spend the holi- 
days, and I could tell you quanti- 
ties of things. It is quite astonish- 
ing how much experience one gets. 
When I was at Midhurst, at Easter, 
there was my cousin Tom, who was 
quite ridiculous ; I declare he near- 
ly brought things to an explana- 
tion, Fanny—which, of course, of 
all things in the world I most 
wanted to avoid.” 

“Oh, but why, Lucilla?” cried 
Fanny, full of delight and wonder ; 
“I do so want to know what they 
say when they make explana- 
tions, as you call them. Oh, do 
tell me, Lucilla, why ?” 

““My dear,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, “a cousin of my own! and 
only twenty-one, and reading for 
the bar! In the first place, my 
aunt would never have forgiven 
me, and I am very fond of my 
aunt. It’s so nice to like all one’s 
relations. I know some girls who 
can’t bear theirs; and then a boy 
not much older than myself, with 
nothing but what his mother 
pleases! Fortunately he did not 
just say the words, so I escaped 
that time; but, of course, I could 
understand perfectly what he 
meant.” 

“But oh, Lucilla, tell me the 
words,” cried the persistent ques- 
tioner, “do, there’s a darling! I 
am quite sure you have heard them 
—and I should so like to know ex- 
actly what they say ;—do they go 
down on their krlees ?—or do they 


try to take your hand as they al- 
ways do in novels ?—or what do 
they do ?—Oh, Lucilla, tell me, 
there’s a dear.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lucilla, “TI 
only want you to understand that 
I am not likely to fall into any 
danger of that sort. My only am- 
bition, Fanny, as I have told you 
often, is to go home to Carlingford 
and be a comfort to dear papa.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Fanny, kissing her 
devoted companion, “and it is so 
good of you, dear; but then you 
cannot go on all your life being a 
comfort to dear papa,” said the in- 
telligent girl, bethinking _ herself, 
and looking again with some curi- 
osity in Lucilla’s face. 

“We must leave that to Provi- 
dence,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a sense of paying a compli- 
ment to Providence in intrusting it 
with such a responsibility. ‘I have 
always been guided for the best 
hitherto,” she continued, with an 
innocent and unintentional profan- 
ity, which sounded solemn to her 
equally innocent companion, “ and 
I don’t doubt I shall be so till the 
end.” 

From which it will be perceived 
that Miss Marjoribanks was of the 
numerous class of religionists who 
keep up civilities with heaven, and 
pay all the proper attentions, and 
show their respect for the divine 
government in a manner befitting 
persons who know the value of 
their own approbation. The con- 
versation dropped at this point ; for 
Lucilla was too important a person 
to be left to the undivided posses- 
sion of an inquisitive innocent like 
Fanny Middleton, who was only 
sixteen, and had never had even a 
flirtation in her own person. There 
were no Carlingford girls at Mount 
Pleasant, except poor little Rose 
Lake, the drawing-master’s second 
daughter, who had been received 
on Dr. Marjoribanks’s recommenda- 
tion, and who heard the little chil- 
dren their geography and reading, 
and gave them little lessons in 
drawing, by way of paying for her 
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own education; but then Rose was 
entirely out of Miss Marjoribanks’s 
way, and could never count for 
anything in her designs for the 
future. The girls at Mount Pleas- 
ant were good girls on the whole, 
and were rather improved by the 
influence of Lucilla, who was ex- 
tremely good-natured, and, so long 
as her superiority was duly acknowl- 
edged, was ready to do anything 
for anybody—so that Rose Lake 
was not at all badly off in her in- 
ferior position. She could be made 
useful too, which was a great point 
in her favour; and Miss Marjori- 
banks, who possessed by nature 
some of the finest qualities of a 
ruler, instinctively understood and 
appreciated the instruments that 
came to her hand. As for Rose, 
she had been brought up at the 
school of design in Carlingford, of 
which, under the supervision of the 
authorities who, in those days, in- 
habited Marlborough House, Mr. 
Lake was the master. Rose was 
the pride of the school in the 
peaceful days before her mother 
died ; she did not know much else, 
poor child, except novels, but her 
copies, “‘ from the round,” filled her 
father with admiration, and her de- 
sign for a Honiton-lace flounce, a 
spirited composition of dragons’ tails 
and the striking plant called teazle, 
which flourishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlingford (for Mr. Lake 
had leanings towards Preraphaelit- 
ism), was thought by the best judges 
to show a wonderful amount of 
feeling for art, and just missed being 
selected for the prize. A girl with 
such a talent was naturally much 
appreciated in Mount Pleasant. She 
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made the most charming design for 
Miss Marjoribanks’s handkerchief— 
“Lucilla,” in Gothic characters, en- 
closed in a wreath of forget-me-nots, 
skilfully combined with _ thistle- 
leaves, which Rose took great pains 
to explain were so much better 
adapted to ormamentation than foli_ 
age of a less distinct character 

and the young draughtswoman was 
so charmed by Lucilla’s enthusias- 
tic admiration, that she volunteered 
to work the design in the cambric, 
which was a much more serious 
matter. This was on the eve of 
Miss Marjoribanks’s final departure 
from school. She was to spend a 
year abroad, to the envy of all 
whom she left behind; but for her- 
self, Lucilla was not elated. She 
thought it very probable that she 
would ascend Mont Blanc as far as 
the Grands Mulets at least, and, of 
course, in spring, go up Vesuvius, 
having got through the Carnival 
and Miserere and all the balls in 
Rome; but none of these things 
moved her out of her usual com- 
posure. She took it all in the way 
of business, as she had taken her 
French and her German and her 
singing and her political economy. 
As she stepped into the steamboat 
at Dover which was to convey her 
to scenes so new, Lucilla felt more 
and more that she who held the re- 
organization of society in Carling- 
ford in her hands was a woman 
with a mission. She was going 
abroad as the heir-apparent went 
to America and the Holy Land, to 
complete her education, and fit her- 
self, by an examination of the pecu- 
liarities of other nations, for an illus- 
trious and glorious reign at home. 


CHAPTER IiIl, 


It may be well to seize the op- 
portunity of Miss Marjoribanks’s 
travels, through which it is unne- 
cessary to follow her, as they have 
nothing particular to do with the 
legitimate history of her great un- 
dertaking, to explain a little the 


state of ‘affairs in Carlingford before 
this distinguished revolutionary be- 
gan her labours. It is something 
like going back into the prehistoric 
period — those ages of the flint, 
which only ingenious quarrymen 
and learned geologists can eluci- 
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date—to recall the social condition 
of the town before Miss Marjori- 
banks began her Thursday evenings, 
before St. Roque’s Chapel was built 
or thought of, while Mr. Bury, the 
Evangelical Rector, was still in full 
activity, and before old Mr. Tufton, 
at Salem Chapel (who sometimes 
drank tea at the Rectory, and thus 
had a kind of clandestine entrance 
into the dim outskirts of that chaos 
which was then called society), had 
his first “stroke.” From this lat- 
ter circumstance alone the entirely 
disorganised condition of affairs will 
be visible at a glance. It is true, 
Mr. Vincent, who succeeded Mr. 
Tufton, was received by Lady Wes- 
tern, in days when public opinion 
had made great advances; but then 
Lady Western was the most good- 
natured creature in the world, and 
gave an invitation, when it happen- 
ed to come into her head, without 
the least regard for the conse- 
quences; and, after all, Mr. Vincent 
was very nice-looking and clever, 
and quite presentable. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the period to which we 
allude was prior to the entrance of 
Lady Western into Grange Lane. 
She was a very pretty woman, and 
knew how to look like a lady of 
fashion, which is always of import- 
ance; but she was terribly inconse- 
quent, as Miss Marjoribanks said, 
and her introductions were not in 
the least to be depended upon. She 
was indeed quite capable of invit- 
ing a family of retired drapers to 
meet the best people in Grange 
Lane, for no better reason than to 
gratify her protegés, which, of course, 
was a proceeding calculated to 
strike at the roots of all society. 
Fortunately for Carlingford, its re- 
organisation was in abler hands. 
Affairs were in an utterly chaotic 
state at the period when this rec- 
ord commences. There was no- 
thing which could be properly called 
a centre in the entire town. To be 
sure, Grange Lane was inhabited, 
as at present, by the best families 
in Carlingford; but then, without 
organisation, what good does it do 


to have a number of people togeth- 
er? For example, Mr. Bury was 
utterly unqualified to take any 
lead. Mrs. Bury had been dead a 
long time, and the daughters were 
married, and the Rector’s maiden 
sister, who lived with him, was en- 
tirely of his own way of thinking, 
and asked people to tea-parties, which 
were like Methodists’ class-meetings, 
and where Mr. Tufton was to be met 
with, and sometimes other Dissent- 
ers, to whom the Rector gave what 
he called the right hand of fellow- 
ship. But he never gave anything 
else to society, except weak tea and 
thin bread-and-butter, which was 
fare, the ladies said, which the gen- 
tlemen did not relish. ‘I never can 
induce Charles to go out to tea,” 
said young Mrs. Woodburn, pite- 
ously ; “he won’t, and there is an 
end of it. After dinner he thinks 
of nothing but an easy-chair and 
the papers; and, my dear Miss Bury, 
what can I do?” “It is a great 
pity, my dear, that your husband’s 
carelessness should deprive you of 
the benefit of Christian conversa- 
tion ; but, to be sure, it is your duty 
to stay with him, and I hope it will 
be made up to you at home,” Miss 
Bury would say. As for the Ree- 
tor, his favourites were devoted to 
him; and as he always saw enough 
of familiar faces at his sister’s tea- 
parties, he took no account of the 
defaulters. Then there was Dr. 
Marjoribanks, who gave only din- 
ners, to which naturally, as there 
was no lady in the house, ladies 
could not be invited, and who, be- 
sides, was rather a drawback than 
a benefit to society, since he made 
the men quite intolerable, and filled 
them with such expectations, in the 
way of cookery, that they never 
were properly content with a good 
family dinner after. Then the la- 
dies, from whom something might 
justly have been expected in the 
way of making society pleasant— 
such as Mrs, Centum and Mrs. Wood- 
burn, for example, who had every- 
thing they could desire, and the 
most liberal housekeeping allow- 
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ances — were either incapacitated 
by circumstances (which was a 
olite term in use at Carlingford, 
and meant babies) or by character. 
Mrs. Woodburn liked nothing so 
well as to sit by the fire and read 
novels, and “ take off” her neigh- 
bours, when any one called on her; 
and, of course, the lady who was 
her audience on one occasion, left 
with the comfortable conviction 
that next time she would be the 
victim; a circumstance which, in- 
deed, did not make the offender 
unpopular—for there were very few 
people in Carlingford who could be 
amusing, even at the expense of 
their neighbours—but made it quite 
impossible that she should ever do 
anything in the way of knitting 
people together, and making a har- 
monious whole out of the scraps 
and fragments of society. As for 
Mrs. Chiley, she was old, and had 
not energy enough for such an un- 
dertaking ; and, besides, she had no 
children, and disliked bustle and 
trouble, and was of opinion that 
the Colonel never enjoyed his din- 
ner if he had more than four people 
to help him to eat it; and, in 
short, you might have gone over 
Grange Lane, house by house, find- 
ing a great deal of capital material, 
but without encountering a single 
individual capable of making any- 
thing out of it. Such was the la- 
mentable condition, at the moment 
this history commences, of society 
in Carlingford. 

And yet nobody could say that 
there were not very good elements 
to make society with, When you 
add to a man capable of giving 
excellent dinners, like Dr. Marjori- 
banks, another man like young Mr. 
Cavendish, Mrs. Woodburn’s bro- 
ther, who was a wit and a man of 
fashion, and belonged to one of the 
best clubs in town, and brought 
down gossip with the bloom on it 
to Grange Lane: and when you 
join to Mrs. Centum, who was al- 
ways so good and so much out of 
temper that it was safe to calculate 
on something amusing from her, 
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the languid but trenchant humour 
of Mrs. Woodburn—not to speak of 
their husbands, who were perfectly 
available for the background, and 
all the nephews and cousins and 
grandchildren, who constantly paid 
visits to old Mr. Western and Colo- 
nel Chiley; and the Browns, when 
they were at home, with their float- 
ing suite of admirers; and the young 
ladies who sang, and the young ladies 
who sketched, and the men who 
went out with the hounds, when 
business permitted them; and the 
people who came about the town 
when there was an election; and 
the barristers who made the circuit; 
and the gay people who came to the 
races; not to speak of the varying 
chances of curates, who could talk 
or play the piano, with which Mr. 
Bury favoured his parishioners—for 
he changed his curates very often; 
and the occasional visits of the lesser 
country people, and the country 
clergymen ;—it will be plainly ap- 
parent that all that was wanting 
to Carlingford was a master-hand 
to blend these different elements. 
There had even been a few feeble 
preliminary attempts at this great 
work, which had failed, as such at- 
tempts always fail when they are 
premature, and when the real agent 
of the change is already on the way ; 
but preparations and presentiments 
had taken vague possession of the 
mind of the town, as has always 
been observed to be the case before 
a great revolution, or when a man 
destined to put his mark on his 
generation, as the newspapers say, 
is about to appear. To be sure, 
it was not a man this time, but 
Miss Marjoribanks; but the atmos- 
phere thrilled and trembled to the 
advent of the new luminary all the 
same, 

Yet, at the same time, the world 
of Carlingford had not the least 
idea of the real quarter from which 
the sovereign intelligence which 
was to develop it from chaos into 
order and harmony was, effectivement, 
to come. Some people had hoped 
in Mrs. Woodburn before she fell 
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into her present languor of appear- 
ance and expression; and a great 
many people hoped in Mr. Caven- 
dish’s wife, if he married, as he was 
said to intend to do; for this gen- 
tleman, who was in the habit of 
describing himself, no doubt, very 
truthfully, as one of the Caven- 
dishes, was a person of great con- 
sideration in Grange Lane; and 
some hoped in a new Rector, for it 
was apparent that Mr. Bury could 
not last very long. Thus, with the 
ordinary short-sightedness of the 
human species, Carlingford blinded 
itself, and turned its eyes in every 
direction in the world rather than in 
that of the Swiss mountains, which 
were being climbed at that moment 
by a large and blooming young wo- 
man, with tawny short curls and 
alert decided movements; so little 
do we know what momentous issues 
may hang upon the most possible 
accident! Had that energetic trav- 
eller slipped but an inch further 
upon the mer de glace—had she 
taken that other step which she 
was with difficulty persuaded not 
to take on the Wengern Alp—there 
would have been an end of all the 
hopes of social importance for Car- 
lingford. But the good fairies took 


care of Lucilla and her mission, and 
saved her from the precipice and 
the crevasses—and instinctively the 
air at home got note of what was 
coming, and whispered the news 
mysteriously through! the keyholes, 
‘Miss Marjoribanks is coming 
home,” the unsuspecting male pub- 
lic said to itself as it returned from 
Dr. Marjoribanks’s dinners with a 
certain distressing, but mistaken 
presentiment, that these delights 
were to come to an end; and the 
ladies repeated the same piece of 
news, conjoining with it benevolent 
intimations of their intention to 
call upon her, and make the poor 
thing feel herself at home. ‘“ Per. 
haps she may be amusing,” Mrs. 
Woodburn was good enough to add; 
but these words meant only that 
perhaps Lucilla, who was coming 
to set them all right, was worthy of 
being placed in the satirist’s collec- 
tion along with Mrs. Centum and 
Mrs. Chiley. Thus, while the town 
ripened more and more for her great 
mission, and the ignorant human 
creatures, who were to be her sub- 
jects, showed their usual blindness 
and ignorance, the time drew nearer 
and nearer for Miss Marjoribanks’s 
return. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“My daughter is coming home, 
Nancy,” said Dr. Marjoribanks. 
“You will have to make prepara- 
tions for her immediately. So far 
as I can make out from this letter, 
she will arrive to-morrow by the 
half-past five train.” 

“Well, sir,” said Nancy, with the 
tone of a woman who makes the 
best of a misfortune, ‘it ain’t every 
young lady as would have the sense 
to fix an hour like that. Ladies 
is terrible tiresome in that way; 
they'll come in the middle o’ the 
day, when a body don’t know in 
the world what to have for them; 
or they'll come at night, when a 
body’s tired, and ain’t got the heart 
to go into a supper. There was 


always a deal of sense in Miss Lu- 
cilla, when she hadn’t got nothing in 
her head.” 

“Just so,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, 
who was rather relieved to have got 
through the announcement so easily. 
“You will see that her room is 
ready, and everything comfortable; 
and, of course, to-morrow she and I 
will dine alone.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nancy; but this 
assent was not given in the decisive 
tone of a woman whose audience 
was over; and then she was seized 
with a desire to arrange in a more 
satisfactory manner the cold beef on 
the sideboard. When she had secur- 
ed this little interval for thought, 
she returned again to the table 
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where her master ate his break- 
fast, with a presentiment. “If you 
please, sir,” said Nancy, “not to 
give you no vexation nor trouble, 
which every one knows as it has 
been the aim o’ my life to spare 
you, as has so much on your mind. 
But it’s best to settle afore com- 
mencing, and then we needn’t have 
no heartburning. If you please, am 
I to take my orders of Miss Lucilla, 
or of you, as I’ve always been used 
to? In the missus’s time,” said 
Nancy, with modest confidence, ‘“‘as 
was a good missus, and never gave 
no trouble as long as she had her 
soup and her jelly comfortable, it 
was always you as said what there 
was to be for dinner, I don’t make 
no objection to doing up a nice little 
luncheon for Miss Lucilla, and giv- 
ing a little more thought now and 
again to the sweets; but it ain’t 
my part to tell you, sir, as a lady’s 
taste, and more special a young 
lady’s, ain’t to be expected to be the 
same as yours and mine as has been 


cultivated like. Vm not one as 
likes contention,” continued the 
domestic oracle, “but I couldn’t 


abear to see a good master put 
upon; and if it should be as Miss 
Lucilla sets her mind upon messes 
as ain’t got no taste in them, and 
milk-puddings and stuff, like the 
most of the ladies, I'd just like to 
know out of your own mouth, afore 
the commencement, what I’m to 
do?” 

Dr. Marjoribanks was so moved 
by this appeal that he laid down his 
knife and contemplated the alarm- 
ing future with some dismay. “It 
is to be hoped Miss Lucilla will 
know better,” he said. ‘She has 
a great deal of good sense, and it is 
to be hoped that she will be wise 
enough to consult the tastes of the 
house.” 

But the Doctor was 
let off so easily. ‘‘As you say, sir, 
everything’s to be hoped,” said 
Nancy, steadily; “but there’s a- 
many ladies as don’t seem to me 
to have got no taste to their 
mouths; and it ain’t as if it was 


not to be 
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a thing that could be left to hopes. 
Supposin’ as it comes to that, sir, 
what am I to do?” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, who 
was himself a little puzzled, “you 
know Miss Lucilla is nineteen, 
Nancy, and my only child, and the 
natural mistress of the house.” 

“Sir,” said Nancy, austerely, 
“them is things as it ain’t needful 
to name; that ain’t the question as 
I was asking. Supposin’ as things 
come to such a point, what am I to 
do?” 

“Bless me! it’s half-past nine,” 
said the Doctor, “and I have an 
appointment. You can come just 
as usual when we are at breakfast, 
that will be the best way,” he said 
as he went out at the door, and 
chuckled a little to himself when 
he felt he had escaped. ‘Lucilla 
is her mother’s daughter, it is 
true,” he said to himself when he 
had got into the safe seclusion of his 
brougham, with a degree of doubt 
in his tone which was startling, to 
say the least of it, from the lips of 
a medical man; “but she is my 
child all the same,” he added, 
briskly, with returning confidence ; 
and in this conviction there was 
something which reassured the 
Doctor. He rubbed his hands as 
he bowled along to his appoint- 
ment, and thought within himself 
that if she turned out a girl of 
spirit, as he expected, it would be 
good fun to see Lucilla’s struggle 
with Nancy for the veritable reins 
of government. If Dr. Marjoribanks 
had entertained any positive ap- 
prehensions that his dinners would 
be spoiled in consequence, his 
amusement would have come to an 
abrupt conclusion; but he trusted 
entirely in Nancy and a little in 
Lucilla, and suffered his long upper- 
lip to relax at the thought without 
much fear. 

Her father had not returned from 
the labours of his long day when 
Lucilla arrived, but he made his 
last visits on foot in order to be 
able to send the brougham for her, 
which was a great thing for the 
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Doctor to do. There was, indeed, 
a mutual respect between the two, 
who were not necessary to each 
other’s comfort, it is true, as such 
near relations sometimes are; but 
who at the same time, except on 
the sole occasion of Mrs. Marjori- 
banks’s death, had never misun- 
derstood each other, as sometimes 
happens. This time Miss Marjori- 
banks was rather pleased, on the 
whole, that the Doctor did not come 
to meet her. At other times she 
had been a visitor; now she had 
come into her kingdom, and had 
no desire to be received like a 
guest. A sense of coming home, 
warmer than she remembered to 
have felt before, came into Lu- 
cilla’s active mind as she stepped 
into the brougham. Not that the 
words bore any special tender 
meaning, notwithstanding that it 
was the desire of her heart, 
well known to all her friends, to 
live henceforward as a comfort to 
dear papa, but that now at last she 
was coming into her kingdom, and 
entering the domain in which she 
intended her will to be law. After 
living for a year with friends whose 
arrangements (much inferior to 
those which she could have made 
had she had the power) she had to 
acquiesce in, and whose domestic 
economy could only be criticised up 
to a certain point, it was naturally 
a pleasure to Miss Marjoribanks, to 
feel that now at length she was 
emancipated, and at liberty to exer- 
cise her faculty. There were times 
during the past year when Lucilla 
had with difficulty restrained herself 
from snatching the reins out of the 
hands of her hosts, and showing 
them how to manage. But, impa- 
tient as she was, she had to restrain 
herself, and make the best of it. 
Now all that bondage was over. 
She felt like a young king entering 
in secret a capital which awaits him 
with acclamations. Before she pre- 
sented herself to the rejoicing pub- 
lic, there were arrangements to be 
made and things to be done; and 
Miss Marjoribanks gave a rapid 


glance at the shops in George Street 
as she drove past, and decided 
which of them she meant to honour 
with her patronage. When she en- 
tered the garden it was with the 
same rapid glance of reorganising 
genius that she cast her eyes around 
it; and still more decided was the 
look with which she regarded her 
own room, where she was guided by 
the new housemaid, who did not 
know Miss Lucilla. Nancy, who 
knew no better (being, like most 
gifted persons, a woman of one idea), 
had established her young mistress 
in the littlke chamber which had 
been Lucilla’s when she was a child; 
but Miss Marjoribanks, who had no 
sentimental notions about white 
dimity, shook her head at the frigid 
little apartment, where, however, 
she was not at all sorry to be placed 
at present; for if Dr. Marjoribanks 
had been a man of the prevenant 
class, disposed to make all the prep- 
arations possible for his daughter, 
and arrange elegant surprises for 
her, he would have thoroughly dis- 
gusted Lucilla) who was bent on 
making all the necessary improve- 
ments in her own person. When 
she went down to the drawing- 
room to await her father, Miss 
Marjoribanks’s look of disapproba- 
tion was mingled with so much 
satisfaction and content in herself 
that it was pleasant to behold. She 
shook her head and shrugged her 
shoulders as she paused in the centre 
of the large faded room, where there 
was no light but that of the fire, 
which burned brightly, and kept up 
a lively play of glimmer and shadow 
in the tall glass over the fire-place, 
and even twinkled dimly in the 
three long windows, where the cur- 
tains hung stiff and solemn in their 
daylight form, It was not an un- 
comfortable sort of big, dull, faded, 
respectable drawing-room; and if 
there had been a family in it, with 
recollections attached to every old 
ottoman and easy-chair, no doubt 
it would have been charming; but 
it was only a waste and howling 
wilderness to Lucilla. When she 
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had walked from one end to the 
other, and verified all the plans she 
had already long ago conceived for 
the embellishment of this inner court 
and centre of her kingdom, Lucilla 
walked with her unhesitating step 
to the fire, and took a match and 
lighted all the candles in the large 
old-fashioned candlesticks, which 
had been flickering in grotesque 
shadows all over the roof. This 
proceeding threw a flood of light on 
the subject of her considerations, 
and gave Miss Marjoribanks an idea, 
in passing, about the best mode of 
lighting, which she afterwards act- 
ed upon with great success. She 
was standing in this flood of light, 


regarding everything around her 
with the eye of an enlightened 


critic and reformer, when Dr. Mar- 
joribanks came in. Perhaps there 
arose in the soul of the Doctor a 
momentary thought that the start- 
ling amount of eclairage which “he 
witnessed was scarcely necessary, for 
it is certain that he gave a mo- 
mentary glance at the candles as he 
went up to greet his daughter; but 
he was far too well-bred a man to 
suggest such an idea at the moment. 
On the contrary, he kissed her with 
a sentiment of real pleasure, and 
owned to himself that, if she was 
not a fool,*and could keep to her 
own department, it might be rather 
agreeable on the whole to have a 
woman in the house. The senti- 
ment was not enthusiastic, and 
neither were the words of his salu- 
tation — “ Well, Lucilla; so this 
is you!” said the moderate and 
unexcited father. ‘“ Yes, papa, it 
is me,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“and very glad to get home;” and 
so the two sat down and discussed 
the journey—whether she had been 
cold, and what state the railway 
was in—till the Doctor bethought 
himself that he had to prepare for 
dinner. “Nancy is always very 
punctual, and I am sure you are 
hungry,” he said; “so Vl go up- 
stairs, with your permission, Lu- 
cilla, and change my coat;” and 
with this the actual arrival ter- 
VOL, XOVII. L 
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minated, 
gan. 
But it was only next morning 
that the young sovereign gave any 
intimation of her future policy. 
She had naturally a great deal to 
tell that first night; and though 
it was exclusively herself, and her 
own adventures and achievements, 
which Miss Marjoribanks related, 
the occasion of her return made 
that sufficiently natural; and the 
Doctor was not altogether superior 
to the natural prejudice which 
makes a man interested, even when 
they are not in themselves particu- 
larly interesting, in the doings of 
his children. She succeeded in 
doing what is certainly one of the 


and the new reign be- 


first duties of a woman — she 
amused her father. He followed 
her to the drawing-room for a 


marvel, and took a cup of tea, 
though it was against his _princi- 
ples; and, on the whole, Lucilla 
had the satisfaction of feeling that 
she had made a conquest of the 
Doctor, which, of course, was the 
grand and most essential prelimin- 
ary. In the little interval which 
he spent over his claret, Miss Mar- 
joribanks had succeeded in effect- 
ing another fundamental duty of 
woman—she had, as she _ herself 
expressed it, harmonised the rooms, 
by the simple method of re-ar- 
ranging half the chairs and cover- 
ing the tables with trifles of her 
own—a proceeding which eonvert- 
ed the apartment from an abstract 


English drawing-room of the old 
school into Miss Marjoribanks’s 


drawing-room, an individual spot 
of ground revealing something of 
the character of its mistress. The 
Doctor himself was so moved by 
this, that he looked vaguely round 
when he came in, as if a little 
doubtful where he was—but that 
might only be the effect of the 
sparkling mass of candles on the 
mantelpiece, which he was too well- 
bred to remark upon the first 
night. But it was only in the 
morning that Lucilla unfolded her 
standard. Sue was down to break- 
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fast, ready to pour out the coffee, 
before the Doctor had left his room. 
He found her, to his intense amaze- 
ment, seated at the foot of the 
table, in the place which he usually 
occupied himself, before the urn 
and the coffee-pot. Dr. Marjori- 
banks hesitated for one momentous 
instant, stricken dumb by this un- 
paralleled audacity; but so great 
was the effect of his daughter’s 
courage and steadiness, that after 
that moment of fate he accepted 
the seat by the side where every- 
thing was arranged for lim, and to 
which Lucilia invited him sweetly, 
thongh not without a touch of 
mental perturbation. he moment 
he had seated himself, the Doctor's 
eyes were opened to the importance 
of the step he had taken. “I am 
afraid I have taken your seat, 
papa,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with ingenuous sweetness, “ But 
then I should bave had to move 
the urn, and all the things, and I 
thorght you would not min.” The 
Doctor said nothing but “ Humph!” 
and even that in an under-tone; 
but he became aware all the same 
that he had abdicated, without know- 
ing it, and that the reins of state had 
been smilingly withdrawn from his 
unconscious bands, 

When Nancy made her appear- 
ance the fact became still more 
apparent, though still in the sweet- 
est way. “It is so dreadful to 
think papa should have been 
bothered with all these things so 
long,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
* After this I am sure you and J, 
Nancy, can arrange it all withou 
giving him the trouble. Perhaps 
this morning, papa, as I am a 
stranger, you will say if there is 
anything you would like, and then 
I shall have time to talk it all over 
with Nancy, and find out what is 
best,” and Lucilla smiled so sweet- 
ly upon her two amazed suljects 
that the humour of the situation 
caught the fancy of the Doctor, who 
had a keen perception of the ridi- 
culons. 

He laughed out, much to Nancy’s 


consternation, who was standing 
by in open-eyed dismay. “ Very 
well, Lucilla,” he said; “you 
shall try what you can do. I 
daresay Nancy will be glad to 
have me back again before long; 
but in the mean time I am quite 
content that you should try,” and 
he went off laughing to his brougham, 
but came back again before Lucilla 
could take Nancy in hand, who was 
an antagonist more formidable. “TI 
forgot to tell you,” said the Doctor, 
“that Tom Marjoribanks is coming 
on Circuit, and that I have asked 
him to stay here, as a matter of course, 
I suppose he'll arrive to-morrow. 
Good-bye till the evening.” 

This, though Dr. Marjoribanks 
did not in the least intend it, struck 
Lucilla like a Parthian arrow, and 
brought her down for the moment, 
“Tom Marjoribanks!” she ¢jacu- 
lated in a kind of horror. “Of all 
people in the world, and at this 
moment!” but when she saw the 
open eyes and rising colour of 
Nancy the young dictator recovered 
hersel{—for a conqueror in the first 
moment of his victory has need to 
be wary. She called Nancy to her 
in her most affectionate tones as she 
finished her breakfast. “I sent 
papa away,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“because I wanted to have a good 
talk with you, Nancy. I want to 
tell you my object in life. It is to 
be a comfort to papa. Ever since 
poor mamma died that is what I 
have been thinking of; and now I 
have come home, and I have made 
up my mind that he is not to 
be troubled about anything. I 
know what a good, faithful, valu- 
able woman you are, I assure you. 
You need not think me a foolish 
girl who is not able to appreciate 
you. The dinner was charming 
last night, Nancy,” said Lucilla, 
with much feeling; “and I never 
saw anything more beautifully 
cooked than papa’s cutlets to- 
day.” 

“Miss Lucilla, I may say as I am 
very glad I have pleased you,” said 
Narcy, who was not quite conquer- 
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ed as yet. She stood very stiffly 
upright by the table, and maintain- 
ed her integrity. “Master is par- 
ticular, I don’t deny,” continued 
the prime minister, who felt herself 
dethroned. “I’ve always done my 
best to go in with his little fancies, 
and I don’t mean to say as it isn’t 
right and natural as you should 
be the missis. But I ain't used to 
have ado with ladies, and that’s the 
truth. Ladies is stingy ‘in a-many 
things as is the soul of a good din- 
ner to them as knows. I may be 
valleyable or not, it ain’t fur me to 
say; but I’m not one as can alwavs 
be kept to a set figger in my gravy- 
beef, and iny bacon, and them sorts 
of things. As for the butter, I 
don’t know as I could give nobody an 
idea. Iain’t one as likes changes, 
but I can’t abide to be kept to 
a set figger; and that’s the chief 
thing, Miss Lucilla, as [ve got to 
say.” 

“And quite reasonable too,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks; “ you and I will 
work pertectly well together, Nancy. 
J am sure we have both the same 


meaning; and I hope you don’t 
think I am less concerned about 
dear papa than about the gravy- 
beef. He must have been very 


cesolate, with no one to talk to, 
though he has been so good and 
kind and self-sacrificing in leaving 
me to get every advantage; but I 
mean to make it up to him, now 
I’ve come home.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Nancy, some- 
what mystified; “not but what 
master has had his little parties 
now and again, to cheer him up a 
bit; and I make bold to say, miss, 
as I have heard compliments, which 
it was Thomas that brought ’em 
down-stairs, as might go nigh to 
turn a body’s head, if it was vanity 
as I was thinking of; but I ain’t 
one as thinks of anything but the 
comfort of the family,” said Nancy, 
yielding in spite of herself to follow 
the leadings of the higher will in 
presence of which she found her- 
self, “and I’m always one as does 
my best, Miss Lucilla, if I ain’t 
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worried nor kept to a set figger with 
my gravy-beef.” 

“| bave heard of papa’s dinners,” 
said Lucilla, graciously, “and [ 
don’t mean to let down your repu- 
tation, Nancy. Now we are two 
women to manage everything, we 
onght to do still better. I have 
two or three things in my head 
thet I will tell you after; but in 
the mean time I want you to know 
that the object of my life is to bea 
comfort to poor papa; and now let 
us think what we had better have 
for dinner,” said the new sovereign, 
Nancy was so totally unprepared 
for this manner of dethronement, 
that she gave in like her master, 
She followed Miss Marjoribanks 
humbly into those details in which 
Lucilla speedily proved herself a 
woman of original mind, and powers 
quite equal to her undertaking. 
The Doctor’s formidable house- 
keeper conducted her young mis- 


tress down-stairs afterwards, and 
showed her everything with the 


meekness of a saint. Lucilla had 
won a second victory still more ex- 
hilarating and satisfactory than the 
first; for, to be sure, it is no great 
credit to.a@ woman of nineteen to 
make a man of any age throw down 
his arms; but to conquer a woman 
is a different matter, and Lucilla 
was thoroughly sensible of the dif- 
ference. Now, indeed, she could 
feel with a sense of reality that 
her foundations were laid. 

Miss Marjoribanks had enough 
of occupation for that day, and for 
many days. Bat her mind was a 
little distracted by her father’s part- 
ing intelligence, and she had, be- 
sides, a natural desire to view the 
country she had come to conquer. 
When she had made a careful snu- 
pervision of the house, and shifted 
her own quarters into the pleasant- 
est of the two best bedrooms, and 
concluded that the little bare dimity 
chamber she had occupied the pre- 
vious night was quite good enough 
for Tom Marjoribanks, Lucilla put 
on her hat and went out to make a 
little reconnaisance. She walked 
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down to the spot where St. Roque’s 
now stands, on her own side of 
Grange Lane, and up on the other 
side into George Street, surveying 
all the capabilities of the place with 
arapid but penetrating glance. Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s house could not have 
been better placed as a strategic 
position, commanding as it did all 
Grange Lane, of which it was, so to 
speak, the key, and yet affording 
a base of communication with the 
profaner public which Miss Marjo- 
ribanks was wise enough to know a 
leader of society should never ignore 
completely; for, indeed, one of the 
great advantages of that brilliant 
position is, that it gives a woman a 
right to be arbitrary, and to select 
her materials according to her judg- 
ment. It was more from a disin- 
clination to repeat herself than any 
other motive that Lucilla, when she 
had concluded this preliminary sur- 
vey, went up into Grove Street, 
meaning to return home that way. 
At that hour in the morning the sun 
was shining on the little gardens on 
the north side of the street, which 
was the plebeian side; and as it was 
the end of October, and by no 
means warm, Lucilla was glad to 
cross over and continue her walk by 
the side of those little enclosures 
where the straggling chrysanthe- 
mums propped each other up, and the 
cheerful Michaelmas daisies made 
the best of it in the sunchine that 
remained to them, Miss Marjori- 
banks had nearly reached Salem 
Chapel, which pushed itself forward 
amid the cosy little line of houses, 
pondering in her mind the unex- 
pected hindrance which was about 
to be placed in her triumphant 
path, in the shape of Tom Marjori- 
banks, when that singular piece of 
good fortune ocurred to her which 
had so much effect upon her career 
in Carlingford. Such happy acci- 
dents rarely happen, except to 
great generals or heroes of ro- 
mance; and it would have been, 
perhaps, a presumption on the part 
of Lucilla to place herself con- 
spicuously in either of these cate- 


gories. The fact is, however, that 
at this eventful moment she was 
walking along under the shade of 
her pretty parasol, not expecting 
anything, but absorbed in many 
thoughts, and a little cast down in 
her expectations of success by a 
consciousness that this unlucky 
cousin would insist upon making 
love to her, and perhaps, even as 
she herself expressed it, saying the 
words which it had taken all her skill 
to prevent him from saying before. 
Not that we would have any one 
believe that love-making in the ab- 
stract was disagreeable to Miss 
Marjoribanks; but she was only 
nineteen, well off and good-looking, 
and with plenty of time for all that; 
and at the present moment she had 
other matters of more importance in 
hand. It was while occupied with 
these reflections, and within three 
doors of Salem Chapel, in front of 
a little garden where a great deal of 
mignonette had run to seed, and 
where the Michaelmas daisies had 
taken full possession, that Lucilla 
was roused suddenly out of her 
musings. The surprise was so great 
that she stopped short and stood 
still before the house in the ex- 
tremity of her astonishment and 
delight. Who could it be that pos- 
sessed that voice which Miss Mar- 
joribanks felt by instinct was the 
very one thing wanting—a round, 
full, delicious contralto, precisely 
adapted to supplement without 
supplanting her own high-pitched 
and much cultivated organ? She 
stopped short before the door and 
made a rapid observation even in 
the first moment of her surprise. 
The house was not exactly like the 
other humble houses in Grove 
Street. Two little blank squares 
hung in the centre of each of the 
lower windows, revealed to Lucilla’s 
educated eye the existence of so 
much “feeling” for art as can be 
satisfied with a transparent porce- 
lain version of a famous Madonna; 
and she could even catch a glimpse, 
through the curtains of the best 
room—which, contrary to the wont 
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of humble gentility in Carlingford, 
were well drawn back, and aliowed 
the light to enter fully—of the glim- 
mer of gilt picture-frames, And inthe 
little garden in front, half-buried 
among the mignonette, were some 
remains of plaster-casts, originally 
placed there for ornament, put long 
since cast down by rain and neglect. 
Lucilla made her observations with 
the promptitude of an accomplished 
warrior, and before the second bar 
of the melody indoors was finished, 
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had knocked very energetically. “Is 
Miss Lake at home?” she asked, 
with confidence, of the little maid- 
servant who opened the door to 
her. And it was thus that Lucilla 
made her first bold step out of the 
limits of Grange Lane for the 
good of society, and secured at 
once several important personal 
advantages, and the great charm 
of those Thursday evenings which 
made so entire a revolution in the 
taste and ideas of Oarlingford. 


CAMPS OF THE CONFEDERATE 
1863~64. 


PART HIL——-CHAPTER X. 


We spent a full week at Augusta, 
and then L, left us, going straight 
to Richinond, and V.and I went to 
Charleston. 

We found the city unchanged, 
except that, since the occupation of 
the whole of Morris Island by the 
Yankees, blockade- running had 
pretty well come to an end, though 
it recommenced somewhat later. 

There had been some intermis- 
sion in the shelling of the city, and 
the Yankees had been engaged in 
turning Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gregg to their own account, and 
were now from thence pounding 
away at Sumter. I made an excur- 
sion to this place one night with 
Major Pringle, the quartermaster, 
who had to furnish its supplies, It 
happened that the Yankees were 
particularly attentive that night, 
and shelled us considerably. They 
had got a calcium light,on the point 
of Morris Island nearest the fort, 
which threw such a brilliant glare 
all around it that we could not 
approach in a steamer, but had to 
take to a row-boat. As we nesred 
the fort and got within the range 
of the calcium light, where it was 
as clear us day, they fired at us 
furiously—being about three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant; but we made 
good haste to reach the fort, and 


scrambled into it as fast as we 
could, without any accident. 

Here, in the bomb-proof, we were 
of course perfectly safe; and in- 
deed casualties now seldom occur 
except through heedlessness on the 
part of the men. To-day, however, 
two men were killed and a few 
wounded. One poor fellow was 
brought in with half his head shot 
oi; and going out into the area 
with Major Elliot, the commandant, 
a man met us coming in with his 
jaw broken. 

This night they were firing chiefly 
with mortar shells, which look mag- 
nificent as they soar majestically up 
in air to a great height, and then 
slowly descend. 

N.B.—If you are anywhere neur, 
and look up, they appear as if they 
were coming straight towards you, 
and must inevitably hit the very 
spot where you are standing. 

In the fort there is always plenty 
of time to get out of the way, and 
whenever one is seen coming the 
sentinels give warning to “look out.” 
The sentinels themselves generally 
have a place to dodge into; but on 
dark nights many have to be posted 
in insecure places to guard against an 
assault. 

The bomb-proofs at Sumter are 
lofty, well ventilated, and perfectly 
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secure. The shot from the Par- 
rott guns have brass “ fixings,” and 
the men make little fortanes by 
collecting and selling it for a dollar 
the pound, 

We made an excursion to Sum- 
merville, some twenty miles from 
Charleston, where there is a large 
hotel, and a number of country re- 
sidences. Standing in the midst of 
a magnificent pine forest, Summer- 
ville was always a favourite resort 
of the Charlestonians during the hot 
season, and at present it is crowded 
with refugees. It is said to be re- 
markably healthy. ° 

From hence we visited Middleton 
Place, on the Ashley river, a good 
specimen of a gentleman’s country- 
seat in South Carolina. The resi- 
dences of the gentry in the South 
cannot, of course, compare with the 
“stately homes of England,” as pro- 
perty here is usually divided on the 
death of the owner; and however 
wealthy a man may be, he cannot 
reckon upon his grandchildren being 
able to inhabit a house which may 
be suitable for his own establish- 
ment and style of living. But they 
are very pleasant abodes, and at 
Middleton Place the gardens were 
beautifal. There were tea-trees and 
coffee-plants, avenues of immense 
camellias—japonicas, as they insist 
on calling them here—besides mag- 
nificent Jive oaks in the meadows 
by the river-side. The owner was 
not at home, but we were enter- 
tained by his servants (slaves), who 
did the honours remarkably well, 
brought us luncheon, and showed 
us all over the place, of which they 
were as proud as if it belonged to 
them. Evidently they were much 
attached to their home, as well as 
to their master; and, indeed, they 
are a warm-hearted and affectionate 
race, and deserve to be as happy as 
they are under the present system, 
which requires but few alterations to 
be as beneficial to both parties as any 
that can be imagined. 

The possible division of families, 
and disregard of marital rights, 
which are repugnant to the feclings 


of every Southerner, would have 
been prevented by law long ago 
but for the irritation caused by 
the interference of the Aboli- 
tionists of the North, and the 
conviction that eases of the sort 
were exceedingly rare—much more 
rare, they maintain, than cases of 
brutal murder in England — and 
were already punished by such uni- 
versal ignominy, that it has been 
thought better to rely on moral re- 
straint than to enact laws which the 
Abolitionists would claim the credit 
of baving forced them to make. 
The few eases where plantations 
have been broken up and the negro 
families sold without regard to 
marital and human rights, have al- 
most invariably taken place when 
Northern creditors, some of them 
members of H. W. Beecher’s con- 
sregation (I could name instances), 
have insisted upon their pound of 
Jlesh. In South Carolina negroes 
are as well protected by the laws as 
white men, and in some cases better. 
In criminal cases, for instance, a 
negro is tried before a court of three 
judges, the jury being composed of 
five white men, who must them- 
selves be owners of negroes, and he 
can only be convicted by a unani- 
mous verdict of this jury, with 
which one of the judges at least 
must agree. Apropos of the laws 
of South Carolina, I believe it is not 
generally known that at the settle- 
ment of the colony in 1670 the con- 
stitution was framed by John Locke, 
the famous philosopher, after the pat- 
tern of that of Plato’s model republic. 

During our sojourn at Charleston 
we stayed at the house of Mr. Ch. 
who is celebrated for his little din- 
ners, and who almost daily invited 
some friends to meet us; and we 
had “a good time of it,” as they say 
in this country. 

Charleston is celebrated for its 
madeira, which is always kept in 
the garrets at the top of the house 
to ripen, and never in the cellar. It 
is hardly considered drinkable until 
it has been twenty years in bottle, 
but then it is delicious, 
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At Mr. Ch.’s we often met Mr. 
Timrod, a gentleman whose name 
has not yet spread as widely as it 
undoubtedly will do; but he writes 
beautiful poetry, which no one who 
has read it can fail to admire. I 
believe a collection of his poems is 
goon to be published in England. 

We had some capital music at this 
time, as well as when we were here 
before, at a Mr, Walker’s, whose 
musical friends used to assemble at 
his house every Wednesday. 

We left Charleston for Wilming- 


ton in the afternoon of November 
the 12th, and got seats in the 
“Jadies’ car.” At two o’clock next 


morning there was a sudden smash, 


and we found ourselves bumping 
along on the sleepers. Our Gar 
had evidently got off the rails. 
Rortunately the engine with the 
baggage-car broke loose from us, 
and we stopped ; but when we 
alighted we found we had been in 
a critical position. The two pas- 
senger-cars were piled up against 


each other in a most extraordinary 
way, and if we had gone on a few 
yards farther we must inevitably 
have toppled over the embankment. 
No one was damaged; and the only 
two ladies in the car behaved ad- 
mirably. “I um so giad no one is 
hurt,” was all that one of them 
suid: “Yes, I'm so glad,” said the 
other. And they quietly got out 
with the and we waited for 
assistance. Presently the locomotive 
and baggage-cars came back, and the 
passengers and traps were picked up 
and squeezed in amongst the luggage 
and firewood. 

Whilst the transit was taking 
place, V. facetiously asked the con- 
ductor what they intended to charge 
for the extra performance. “Oh, 
nothing at all, sir: we make no 
charge ; we break people’s bones 
and bury them for nothing, sir, on 
this road.” And so I believe they 
do, now and then. 

V. had been upset several times 
before, but it was my first adventure 
of the kind, and I rather congratu- 
lated myself upon the occurrence, 


“act 
rest, 
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as travelling in America would be 
incomplete without a railroad acci- 
dent. 

We were not far from Wilming- 
ton when our mishap occurred, and 
arrived there early in the morning. 
We were shown into a very dirty 
room, with one bed for us both: 
the hotel was crowded ; but happily 
we were not obliged to remain 
there, as we found our blockade- 
running friends, from whom we had 
parted at Augusta, established at 
Wilmington in a fine large house, 
to which they invited us, and made 
us cordially welcome. 

In the morning we paid our re- 
spects to General Whiting, who is in 
command here, and called upon seve- 
ral other gentlemen to whom we had 
letters of introduction. 

Wilmington is at present the 
most important port of entry in the 
South, and the custom-honse re- 
ceipts, both here and at Charleston, 
last year, far exceeded anything they 
had ever been during a siinilar 
period before the war. There were 
about a dozen  blockade-ranning 
steamers lying at the wharves, load- 
ing cotton, and unloading all manner 
of stores brought from Bermuda and 
Nassau. JBesides cotton, the chief 
exports are tobacco and rosin. One 
great treat we had here was to find 
English newspapers in abundance, 
and of dates little more than a month 
old. 

A day or two after our arrival 
we went down to Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of Cape Fear river, the 
Commandant, Cvlonel Lamb, tak- 
ing us down in his boat. Going 
down we met three steamers com- 
ing up the river, having success- 
fully run the blockade, the Hansa, 


the Lucy, and the Bendigo. We 
exchanged cheers as they passed 


us; but the great sight is when 
they come up to the wharves. 
They all dress up with flags as if 
for a victory; and as the ships 
which belong to the same company 
do the same, the spectacle is very 
gay. The cheering, too, is voci- 
ferous, and all those who have 
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any interest in the vessel must, no 
doubt, feel extremely comfortable, 
as every successful trip brings an 
enormous profit. The moon is the 
blockade-runner’s greatest enemy ; 
but these vessels to-day had come 
in, notwithstanding the moon, which 
did not set till three o’clock in 
the morning. Fort Fisher con- 
sists of a long line of forts and 
batteries of all sorts and sizes. 
The most peculiar one is an arti- 
ficial hill mounted with two guns, 
in order to give a plunging fire 
upon any vessel that may attempt 
to pass. A fleet trying to get into 
the river would have to run the 
gauntlet of these batteries for more 
than a mile, and would most as- 
suredly suffer very severely in the 
attempt. There are two inlets to 
Cape: Fear river. Fort Fisher is 
the chief defence of the northern, 
and Fort Caswell of the southern 
one. Although very formidable, 
the fortifications were still being 
strengthened, and large numbers of 
negroes were at work. 

In the far distance we could see 
two Federal men-of-war keeping 
up a nominal blockade. They al- 
ways remain at a respectful dis- 
tance, for if they come within 
three or four miles, Colonel Lamb 
is apt to make targets of them, and 
his gun practice is very accurate. * 
They seldom catch a blockade-run- 
ner going in or out, but if on the 
high seas they can capture a ship 
laden with a suspicious cargo, they 
condemn her as a prize without 
more ado, and as the vessels all 
sail under the supposed protection 
of the British flag, the owners never 
have any redress, 

Sometimes a vessel gets “ beached,” 
as in a dark night it is very diffi- 
cult exactly to hit the point for 
which they are steering. This acci- 
dent happened to the Ceres, a noble 
double screw steamer, that was mak- 
ing her first voyage. The Yankees 
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coming up in the morning, the ship 
had to be set on fire; her mail and 
a small portion of passengers’ lug- 
gage was saved, but the cargo was 
lost. Some of the passengers had 
had a narrow escape, the ebbing 
tide having carried their boat far 
out to sea, but eventually all got 
safe to land. 

Mr. ©., a brother of the head of 
the firm with whose agents at Wil- 
mington we were staying, after 
getting to the shore, walked off the 
wharf again into the sea in the twi- 
light, but being exceedingly tall, the 
water only reached his neck, and he 
quietly returned to the dry land. 

While we were at Wilmington 
the news arrived of the disastrous 
battle of Missionary Ridge. The 
Yankees had been very heavily re- 
inforced after the battle of Chica 
mauga, and Bragg had detached 
Longstreet to lay siege to Knoxville 
in Eastern Tennessee. The Oon- 
federate lines extended to an enor- 
mous length; the men were more or 
less ill and dispirited, having suffer- 
ed severely from the effects of the 
inclement weather, and unaccustomed 
cold climate. Upon the whole, it 
was a matter of congratulation that 
affairs turned out no worse than they 
did. 

Bragg gave up the command of 
the army, and his successor, Joe 
Johnstone, took up a position only 
a few miles to the rear of the one 
evacuated, and maintained it during 
the whole winter. The Yankees 
turned their victory of Missionary 
Ridge to no better account than the 
Confederates had done that of Chi- 
camauga, 

The following is a letter I received 
from an officer who was engaged 
on the right wing of Bragg’s 
army :— 

‘*Headquarters, Cleburne’s Division, 


Army of Tennessee, 
Tunnel Hill, Ga., 7th Dec. 1863. 


“. , . I will do my best to relate 





* The U.S. ship Connecticut, 11 guns, can tell of some extraordinarily accurate 
practice she experienced from a ‘‘ Whitworth” at the distance of full five miler, 
much to the astonishment of both captain and crew. I heard this lately through 
a Northern source. 
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to you some of the events past since 
your departure from this army. 

“Shortly after you left, Long- 
street, as you may know, received 
a separate command, and was sent 
to Eastern Tennessee. There, luck 
did not altogether favour him be- 
fore Knoxville, and he has had to 
beat a retreat into Virginia. Now 
in regard to our own division: For 
a long time after you left, the only 
movements we made were to con- 
tinually shift our position along the 
old line of breastworks. However, 
at last, on the 24th (I think it was), 
General Cleburne was ordered to 
assume command of an expedition 
going to East Tennessee, consisting 
of Buckner’s and his own Givisions. 

“On the 24th most of Buckner’s 
command managed to get away on 
the cars from Chicamauga. That 
evening we _ received orders to 
march back at once to Missionary 
Ridge. The cause for thus sudden- 
ly ordering us back to the Ridge 
was, that the enemy had attacked 
our pickets and driven them in, and 
that a general engagement was ex- 
pected next day. 

“Next day, the 25th, we received 
orders to act as the reserve of the 
army, and were at once sent over 
to the extreme right of Missionary 
tidge, to defeat a movement of 
the enemy in that direction. The 
enemy bad been crossing the river 
on a pontoon, with the aid of two 


steamers. That day we had no 
fighting to speak of, only a little 
skirmishiug, which showed the 


enemy that we were inclined to 
dispute their advance. On _ the 
left, however, the case was differ- 
ent. The whole day along, and a 
great part of the night, a battle had 
been raging on Lookout Mountain, 
which ended in the enemy driving 
Major-General Stevenson, together 
with his division, from their posi- 
tin, with a loss on their side, as 
they admit, of 5000 killed and 
wounded. The next day the ball 
opened pretty briskly on the right. 
Three times did they charge our 
position, and three times were they 
repulsed. General Stevenson was 
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ordered to report to General Cle- 
burne, who made use of one of the 
regiments of Cumming’s brigade. 
The third charge was the most de- 
termined of the lot. They man- 
aged to reach the crest of the hill, 
and there they fought us for about 
two hours, at a distance varying 
from twenty to thirty paces ;—so 
close were they that our officers 
threw stones. Our men fought 
behind some breastworks, which 
had been hastily constructed dur- 
ing the night. General Cleburne 
ended this prolonged fight by or- 
dering a charge to be made on the 
enemy, both in front and in flank: 
by this gallant movement, we cap- 
tured about 400 or 500 prisoners, 
and seven stand of colours. Gene- 
ral Sherman’s corps was the one we 
fought on the right. It must have 
numbered about 28,000 muskets. 
Sherman had promised his men a 
furlough if they took the Ridge, 
which, thank God, they never did. 
During the second charge my horse 
was shot in the neck, and I was 
ordered to change my horse, which 
I was unable to do, so I had to foot 
it for the rest of the fight. When 
we took the prisoners, some 400 of 
them were put in my charge, 333 I 
turned over to the Provost Marshal, 
the rest to the surgery, and returned 
to my post. By this time General 
Cleburne had heard of the sad cata- 
strophe on the left and centre of 
our line, and that he was expected 
to cover our retreat. He ordered 
me at once to send the prisoners to 
Chicamauga, which I did, footing 
it all the way. I shall never forget 
the sight which I witnessed next 
morning, when I joined General 
Cleburne again. He was in Chica- 
mauga with the division in the best 
spirits possible, and in excellent 
order, whilst the most of the ermy 
resembled more the miserable 
crowds you would behold gather- 
ing around some gallows. Greedy 
for loot, they were to be seen eagerly 
ransacking all the burning stores. 
At last we managed to bundle these 
useless fellows out, and the retreat 
commenced in a more regular man- 
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ner. On the 26th the enemy’s ad- 
vance came upon us at Ringold. 
General Cleburne ambushed his 
men, and waited quietly for them 
to drive our cavalry in. You know 
the name the cavalry have oat here, 
so you may judge he had not long 
to wait. The enemy evidently ex- 
pected to meet some opposition in 
and on Taylor’s Gap and Ridge, for 
they dismounted their cavalry and 
sent them forward to feel us. Gen- 
eral Cleburne sent me round the 
skirmishers on our left to tell them 
not to fire a shot till the enemy 
should get up close on us, and then 
to let them have it. They obeyed 
the order well, and, together with 
the only two cannon we had, which 
had been double-shotted with grape, 
we gave the enemy ‘what for.’ 
All the rest of our cannon had been 
pushed on to the rear. You may 
redily guess that the enemy’s cav- 
alry did not stop long to consider 
what to do; they just broke and ran. 
Thus their first line was broken. 
Their infantry, then in heavy mass- 
es, tried to dislodge us. Every 
advance of theirs was boldly met 
by us, and always ended in their 
being badly repulsed and roughly 
handled. I was hit on the right 
arm by a Minié ball whilst carrying 
one of the enemy’s colours that we 
had just captured. Joe Hooker 
was the man we had the pleasure 
of fighting there. We retired from 
there, carrying with us about fifty 
_ prisoners and two stands of colours. 
You may see my aim was not very 
badly hurt, as I am writing to you 
now. The army now is, for the most 
part, around Dalton, Ga.; and we, 
the advance guard, are stationed at 
Tunnel Hill, Ga.; General Cleburne 
commands the cavalry in our front 
as weil as his own division. It is 
generally supposed that he will be 
made lieutenant-general for having 
saved the army. The enemy’s loss 
on the right at Missionary Ridge 
must have been very heavy; at 
Ringold they left 505 graves, besides 
carrying off with them two cartloads 
of dead. Our loss in the two en- 
gagements was comparatively small ; 


600, I think, will cover it all. They 
buint the town of Ringold only 
for revenge; also the preity little 
village of Greenville, and have left 
the population without food. Grant 
and Hooker and Casey were the 
three major-generals before us at 
Ringold. At the end of our Jast 
fight we got up two more cannons 
to help us.—I remain,” &c. 


Early in December we proceeded 
to Richmond, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Fearn, We had been intre- 
duced to the conductor of the train, 
who secured us comfortable seats, 
and our hospital friends at Wiil- 
mington had provided us with a 
large hamper of provisions of all 
sorts—a very useful precaution be- 
fore a long railroad journey in the 
present state of affairs. Thus our 
travels were not so unpleasant as 
they might otherwise have been. 
Thirty hours of railway brought us 
to our destination, and we took 
up our old quarters at the Ballard 
Honse. Richmond now presented 
a very different aspect from what it 
had done in summer. Congress, as 
well as the State Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, was in session; the shops 
were full of stores, and crow Jed 
with purchasers; hosts of  fur- 
loughed officers and soldiers per- 
ambulated the streets; hotels, res- 
taurants, and bar-rooms were crowd- 
ed with guests, and the whole city 
presented a lively appearance. 

There was some outcry, even 
from the pulpits, against the gaie- 
ties that were going on, but General 
Lee was reported to have said that 
the young ladies were quite right 
to afford the officers and soldiers 
on furlough as much amusement as 
possible; and balls, tableaux viv- 
ants, and all kinds of social gather- 
ings were the order of the day. 

Gambling, however, as an unmiti- 
gated vice, has lately been checked 
by the Virginia Legislature. They 
debated a little whether to legalise 
gambling, and by making it a pub- 
lic amusement to check gamblers 
by public opinion, or whether to 
put it down by severe measures, 
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and decided for the latter. All 
gainblers caught in the fact were to 
be heavily fined, and the banker to be 
flogged. Ovrporal punishment is not 
otherwise generally popular in this 
country, and has been abolished even 
in the army, where it is so necessary 
for the protection of the good soldiers, 
who under the lock-up and imprison- 
ment system are punished by extra 
duty for the faults of unworthy com- 
rades, to whom a term of imprison- 
ment is generally a matter of indiffe- 
rence, if not of positive satisfaction. 
Good soldiers are never flogged, and 
there is no more hardship to them in 
bad ones being thus 
there is to good people in murderers 
being hanged. And there is another 
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consideration with regard to flogging, 
namely, that in time of war many 
men have to be shot for offences for 
which otherwise a sound flogging 
would be an: adequate punishment, 
and, as an example, a sufficient pre- 
ventive. 

Colonel Brien and Major Von 
Borecke met us at the hotel, and car- 
ried us off to the “ Oriental Saloon,” 
when we had acapital supper, and sat 
talking till a late hour. 

As the Sonth is supposed just now 
to be in a starving condition, I will 
insert here the bill of fare of the 
Oriental Saloon, together with a little 


establishment :— 


Oriental, 8tn January 1864. 
BILL OF FARE. 





SOUPS. | MEATS, 
1 Plates 
er plate! wo 
Pp 1 y gy Roast beef,........ 3.00 
> + ep) Roast mutton 3.00 
sore he eee eeeeeeee 1.5¢ Roast pork, ee 
Mecavont Roast lamb. 
Venetahile Roast veal, .......3.00 
Clam. in 
Raita’ STEAKS 
Terrapin. : Dish 
Turtle. Bes f steaks, ..... 8 50 
Mock turtle, Pi rk steaks, ...... 8 50 
Mutton chops, ....3.50 
Veal cutlets, ......3.50 
FOWLS. 4 - 
roe Venison steaks, ...3.50 
Roast turkey,..... 8.50 
Roast goose; SUNDRIES. 
Roast ducks. ~ 
Roast chickens,...9.50 Ham and eggs, ....8.50 
Boiled eggs,....---2.00 
FISIT P< ched e ° 
4s ag Scrambled eggs,...3.00 
. x ed egg 8.00 
Roek fish eee Fi ft ae : 
Chub P ? Omelette,.........8.00 
Shad. ae 
Perch OYSTERS, 
Herrings, Fried oysters,.....5.00 
Ls . 


Crabs and lobsters. Seolloped oysters, 5.00 
I ; 


| Roasted oysters, ..5.00 , 
| Raw oysters,......3.00 
' 


BIRDS, 


Partritige, ....0... 3.50 
Sora, 

Robin. 

Snipe. 

Plover. 

Woodcock. 


VEGETABLES. 
CRDORNG, co ceccccs 1.00 
Tomato, 

Green pease, 
3lack-eyed pease, 
Gaucumbers. 


Onions, ...-+-+....1.00 
Lettuce 

Squashes 

Snaps. 

Lima beans. 

Irish potatoes, ....1.00 
Sweet potatoes, ...1.00 
DEI: 5004580006500 2.00 
Asparagus. 

WONT, wcosnctcced 2.00 | 


punished than bill or two for meals partaken at that 


Cup 

Pure coffee,.......3.00 

PUNO SORic0cess000 2.00 

Fresh milk,.......2.00 
WINES. 

Bottle 

Champagne, ..... 50.00 

Madeira, ........- 50.00 

PO ¢iswecenenee 25.00 

Claret,..........-20.00 

Sherry, .....-.- 85.00 
LIQUORS, 

Drink 

French brandy, .. .3.00 


Apple brandy, ....2.00 
Peach brandy,..... 2.00 
Holland gin, ......2.00 
Rye whisky, ......2.00 

MALT LIQUORS, 
Bottle 


oy eee 12.00 
| Al 


ALC, ecee 
{alf a bottle, 
CIGARS, 
Fine havana, .....1.00 
Other brands of a fine 
quality. 


Bread, 50 cents—Butter, 1 dol.—Hot rolls, 1 dol. 50 cents. 
GAME OF ALL KINDS IN SEASON. 
Terrapins served up in every style. 
PETER K. MORGAN, Sen., Proprietor. 
ORIENTAL Satoon, 15th Jan. 1864. 


Dols. 
Soup for nine, . ‘ i 13.50 
Venison steak, nine, ‘ ™ $1.50 
Fried potatoes, " . ‘ 9.00 
7 birds, . . , ‘ 24,00 
Baked potatoes, . n ‘ 9.00 
Celery, : ; ‘ i 13.50 
Bread and butter, . ; 14.00 
Coffee, . , : ‘ 18.00 
Apples, . ‘ , : 12.00 


Dinner, 144,50 


5 bottles of madeira, ; 


6 bottles claret, 


Dols. 
250.00 
120.00 


1 urn cocktail, , : . 65,00 
Jelly, : : > . - 20.00 
Cake, y ‘ s : , 20.00 
1 dozen cigars, . 12.00 
Wines and desserts, - 487.00 
Dinner, . ‘ . 144.50 
Total, . ° ‘ - 631,50 
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These, it is true, are most remark- 
able for the nominal high prices of 
everything, but it must be remembered 
that the reason the paper money here 
is worth so little is that there is such 
a profusion of it. Indeed, the country 
has been swamped with bank-notes. 
For a time, such was the confidence 
of the people that they would eventu- 
ally pay their debt, that paper was 
only at a small discount; but in the 
spring of this year (1863) Congress 
passed a measure enabling the Gov- 
ernment to issue fifty millions of dol- 
Jars a-month in paper money, with- 
out pledging any material guarantee 
for its eventual redemption, and since 
then the currency has naturally be- 
come more and more worthless. At 
present Congress is engaged in pass- 
ing a@ measure to correct all this; 
the whole floating debt is to be 
funded, and a new currency issued 
on sounder principles. 

But to return to the question of 
starvation in the Southern States, 
for it is trae that many people here 
apprebended such a misfortune. I 
have no opportunity of seeing much 
of what goes on in the private 
houses of the poorer people, and 
can ouly jadge from what I see at 
hotels, and eating and _ boarding 
houses. Here, not hundreds, but 
thousands upon thousands of people 
take their meals, and one may 
fuirly conclude that what is set be- 
fore them is what they are accus- 
tomed to expect at their own 
homes. 

I confess I never saw such uni- 
versal profusion, and, I may say, 
waste. Hot meats and cold meats, 
venison pies, fish, oysters (prepared 
in half-a-dozen different ways), eggs, 
boiled, poached, “ scrambled,’ and 
in omelettes, hot rolls and cakes, 
several kinds of bread, fruit in the 
season, d&c., &c., are served up for 
breakfast, with “ confederate” (7. ¢., 
artificial) coffee and tea, at hotels and 
boarding-houses, in quantities suffi- 
cient to satisfy an army of hungry 
soldiers. 

At three o’clock a proportionate 
amount of food is served up for 
dinner, and the supper at eight is 
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little less abundant. And for lodg- 
ing and this board, a sum about 
equivalent to two shillings or half- 
a-crown has to be paid. At the 
eating-houses on the railroad, where 
the trains stop for meals, the supply 
is similar. 

Accustomed to this extraordinary 
plenty, many families may now com- 
plain at having to content themselves 
with less than their former profusion, 
and yet the country is evidently very 
far from the starvation which the 
Yankees so charitably reckon upon 
as one of their chief auxiliaries in 
destroying the population of the 
South. wf 

I never happened to see the official 
order for rations to soldiers, but the 
following order shows the ample al- 
lowance made to the negro labourers 
when I was at Mobile :— 


“ Engineer Office, Department of the Gulf. 
* Mobile, Ala., December 9, 1863. 


“ General Orders, No, 2. 

“J. The rations furnished by the 
Government to negroes employed on 
public works will, in accordance with 
General Order No, 138, A. & LG. O,, 
consist of :— 

Beef—1 lb. to the ration, daily issue. 

Pumpkins—1 Ib. to the ration, daily 

issue, 

Meal—1} Ib. to the ration, daily issue. 

Rice—10 lb, per 100 rations, 8 days 

in 15. 
Pease—15 lb. per 100 rations, 7 days 
in 15. 

Vinegar—} gallon per 100 rations, 

daily issue. 

Soap—44 lb. per 100 rations, daily 

issue. 

Salt—4} lb. per 100 rations, daily 

Issue, 

“TJ, Yard-masters will see that their 
Commissaries and Overseers are fur- 
nished with the necessary scales, 
weights, and measures to weigh and 
measure the issues of rations made for 
each yard. 

“Jil. The attention of Overseers is 
again called to Par. I. of General Rules 
and Regulations, ordered Nov. 11, ’63. 
They will see that the negroes in their 
charge receive not only full rations, but 
also that they be properly prepared and 
justly distributed. 
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“They will report to the Yard-mas- 
ter any deficiency in the issue of rations, 
and in all cases in which the Overseer 
shall have neglected to observe this 
rule, rations shall be purchased by the 
Yard-commissary, and their price be 
deducted from the wages of the delin- 
quent Overseer. 

**'V. Snevma, Lieut.-Colonel.” 

I have alluded before to the visit 


we now paid to the Libby Prison, 
where 970 Yankee officers were con- 


fined. As I then said, their quar- 
ters were remarkably clean and 


comfortable. At Belle Isle we 


found 7000 Yankee prisoners in 
tents. They had only thirteen sick 
at the time. 

Amongst the prisoners General 
Neil Dow, the Maine-liquor-law 


man, was pointed out to us. He 
was cauvzht in Louisiana, where he 
used to be subject to very severe 
attacks of kleptomania, and it was 
a matter of surprise and indigna- 
tion to some that he had not been 
called to account here for some of 
his misdoings; but I suppose the 
authorities thought it better that 
some good Southerner in captivity 
should be liberated by an exchange 
for him, which wus soon afterwards 
done. 

For a long time all prisoners 
taken on either side were immedi- 
ately paroled and sent home to 
their own country till an exchange 
could be effected, which was done 
by the heads of the Bureaux of Ex- 
change on either side, to whom the 
written paroles of the prisoners 
had been forwarded. Now, how- 
ever, on different pretexts, the Yan- 
kees refuse to exchange, as from 
obvious reasons it is more worth 
their while to keep 40,000 South- 
erners in prison than to release an 
equal number of their own men, 
That the poor fellows on both sides 
suffer and die, is not the kind of 
thing to influence the Washington 
Administration. 

We visited the Tredegar Iron- 
works, the largest establishment of 
the kind in the Southern States. 
Heavy guns, rails, and railroad-car 
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wheels are made here, and every 
kind of manufacture in iron. 

We met several friends who had 
come on furlough to Richmond 
from Longstreet’s army in Eastern 
Tennessee, They all said that 
Knoxville would have been cer- 
tainly taken if they had had two 
days more to spare, as the key to 
the position was already in their 
hands; but Bragg’s defeat at Chat- 
tunooga enabled the Yankees to send 
reinforcements to Burnside, and 
Longstreet was forced to give it np. 

One day, at Major Norris’s, I 
met a gentleman from Maryland 
who has lately been vubliged to take 
refuge in the South. Colonel 
Sothern had a large plantation on 
the Patuxent, in St. Mary’s county, 
Maryland. One day a steamer 
came up the river and landed some 
twenty-five or thirty negro soldiers, 
with two officers, at a wharf near to 
Colonel Sothern’s house. It soon 
became evident that they were on 
a recruiting expedition—z. e. bent 
on kidnapping darkies for substi- 
tutes. One of the officers, Lieutenant 
Ebenezer White of Massachusetts, 
with two men, came up to the 
plantation where the negroes were 
at work in the fields, and without 
further ado laid hands upon some 
forty of them, and was carrying 
them off to the steamer. Up- 
on this Colonel Sothern, seiz- 
ing his fowling-piece, which was 
loaded, and followed by his son, 
sallied out to protect his servants 
and his property, and on reaching 
the party called to his negroes to 
return to him. Reassured by the 
appearance of their master, they 
immediately did so, and in spite of 
the threats and menaces of the offi- 
cer refused to proceed any further 
with him. An altercation ensued, 
and the lieutenant, furious at his 
disappointment, seized a musket 
from one of his men, and, pointing 
it at young Sothern, pulled the 
trigger. Fortunately the cap ex- 
ploded without discharging the 
piece; ‘the lieutenant then rushed 
at Mr. Sothern with fixed bayonet, 
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which was within an 
son's breast when 
fired and shot the ruffian dead. 

The two soldiers ran 


and made off. 


Although no homicide could be 


inch of his 
Colonel Sothern 


off as fast 
as they could, and the other lieute- 
nant with his party of soldiers im- 
mediately got on board tlie steamer 
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more justifiable than that commit- 
ted on this occasion by Colonel 
Sothern, who acted entirely in de- 
fence of his son’s life, yet, under the 
present circumstances, he could not 
hope for an impartial judgment; 
so, returning home, he and his son at 
once saddled their. horses and escap- 
ed across the lines to the South. 


CHAPTER XI, 


General Stuart had invited L., 
V., and myself to spend Christmas 
with him at his headquarters near 
Orange Court-House, J[.. was pre- 
vented, but V. and I “took the 
cars” in that direction on Decem- 
ber the 24th, a bitterly cold day. 

We found an ambulance waiting 
for us at the station, and Pearson, 
the driver, took us up and down 
hill to the camp, over two miles of 
frozen road, as hard as his mules 
could scamper. We had a race 
with a soldier on horseback, and 
we beat him hollow. All the time 
we had to hold on tightly, or the 
jolting of the springless waggon 
would have pitched us out. 

Stuart and the officers of his 
Staff gave us a hearty welcome, and 
before long we were seated around 
a roaring fire in the General’s tent. 
The two Sweenies played the banjo 
and violin; a quartett of young 
fellows, couriers of the General, 
sapg some capital songs, in the cho- 
ruses of which we all juined; V., 
who is a great favourite of the 
Geueral’s, told some of his best 
stories; and altogether we passed 
as merry a Christmas eve as we 
could desire. 

Oie of the songs sung was writ- 
ten. by Captain Blackford, one 
of General Stuart’s Staff-officers. 
Here it is:— 


THE CAVALIER’S GLEE, 
Arr—“ The Pirate's Glee.” 


‘ 
‘Spur on! spur on! we love the bounding 
Of barbs that bear us to the fray : 
‘The charge’ our bugles now are sound- 


ing, 
And our bold Stuart leads the way. 


Chorus. 


* The path to honour lies before us, 
Our hated foemen gather fast ; 
At home bright eyes are sparkling for 


us; 
We will defend them to the last, 
At home, &c. 


“Spur on! spur on! we love the rushing 
Of steeds that spurn the turf they 
tread ; 
We'll through the Northern ranks go 
crushing, 
With our proud battle-flag o’erhead. 
The path of honour, &e. 


“Spur on! spur on! we love the flashing 
Of blades that battle to be free; 
‘Tis for our Sunny South their clash- 
ing— 
For household gods and liberty. 
The path of honour, &c.” 


Stuart’s camp is always one of 
the jolliest; as the General is very 
fond of music and singing, and is 
always gay and in good spirits him- 
self, and when he laughs heartily, 
as frequently happens, he winds up 
with a shout very cheering to hear. 
One of his couriers, Grant, has a 
magnificent voice. 

The couriers, a certain number 
of whom are attached to every 
general’s staff, do not rank as offi- 
cers, though they perform pretty 
much the same duty as is done in 
European armies by aides-de-camp 
and galopins. They are usually 
young fellows of good family, and, 
of course, provide their own horses. 

Stuart gave up his tent and blan- 
kets to me when we retired to rest, 
and the next morning we paid our re- 
spects to Mrs. Stuart, who was stay- 
ing at a gentleman’s house not far 
off. Here we were also introduced 
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to “General Jimmy J. E, B. Stuart, 
junior,” as he calls himself, a sturdy 
young four-year-old, very fond of 
visiting his father’s camp, and ran- 
ning about amongst the horses’ legs. 
Horses never kick in this country, 
put the same cannot be said of the 
mules, so this propensity of the 
young gentleman causes some anx- 
jety. 

We went on to visit General Lee. 
The General, who was just return- 
ing from church, welcomed us very 
kindly, and we sat in his tent and 
conversed for some time. 

General Lee lamented the soffer- 
ing caused by the war, especially to 
the poor country-people in this 
neighbourhood. They have been 
stripped of everything, he told us, 
by the Yankees, and their houses 
often barnt down, for no practical 
purpose, as this part of the country 
was far too much exhausted to ex- 
tract any from. But it 
appeared to be of the war 
policy of the enemy to devastate 
the whole country wherever they 
occupied it. 


supplies 


part 


When I began to mention the 
way his own property had been 


treated at Arlington, he interrupt- 
ed me at once, saying, “That I can 
eisily understand, and for that I 
don't care; but I do feel sorry for 
the poor creatures I see here sturved 
and driven from their homes for 
no reason whatever.” 

General Lee pressed us to remain 
and partake of his Christmas fare, 
but we were obliged to decline the 
honour, as we were already engaged 
to General Stuart. Just as we had 
started on our return, however, a 
messenger came galloping up to 
advise us, if we were invited to 
dinner, to accept by a!l means, as 
the turkey and ducks and other 
delicacies had not arrived. But it 
was too late. We got a pretty 
good dinner notwithstanding. 

The amount of good cheer that 
has been sent up to the army 
this Christmas by their frends at 
home is something wonderful. One 
North Carolina regiment is said to 
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have received two hundred turkeys. 
Stuart had an enormous box of 
oysters sent him. They were all 
hard frozen. In the evening our 
amusement was to throw them into 
the burning embers of our roaring 
fire, and pick them ont roasted. 
Oysters in this country are rather 
too large to eat raw, but roasted 
they are delicious, 


A story has gone abroad and 


been widely circulated that the 
General had been in the habit 
last summer of always decking 


his horse with garlands of flowers, 
&c. Stuart had been rather an- 
noyed by it, as not only had all the 
newspapers abused him for his 
levity, but many persons had re- 
monstrated with him by letter on 
the subject, so that he had had no 
end of worry. 

It seems that the only founda- 
tion for the story is that one day, 
as Stuart was riding through a vil- 
lage, a young lady came out and 
hung a chaplet of flowers over his 
korse’s neck. Of course the Gen- 
eral was too polite to take it off as 
long as the lady was within sight; 


but although he did so immedi- 
ately afterwards, several persons 
had seen him riding with it, and 


rumour, with her thousand tongues, 
got hold of the story. So much 
was this absurd affair exaggerated, 
that at one time it was seriously 
injuring his reputation. 

A deserter was brought in in the 
course of the evening. He had 
entered the old army seven years 
ago, but had never bargained up- 
on fighting against his own coun- 
trymen, he said. Till very lately 
he had been stationed in the Far 
West, and his company had only 


just joined the army of the Poto- 
mac, where they were very much 
disgusted with everything they 
saw—the officers were always drunk 
—none of them knew their duty. 


He and all his comrades had made 
up their minds to quit at the first 
opportunity, and here he was. 
General Stuart is an absolute tee- 
totaller, and never drinks anything 
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stronger than lemonade. He says 
that if he were to drink any strong 
liquors at all, he is sure he should 
be too fond of it, and _ there- 
fore prefers total abstinence. Nor 
does he ever smoke. It was, how- 
ever, imperative that V. and I 
should have some egg-nogg, a com- 
pound which is universally par- 
taken of in Virginia at this season 
of the year. Accordingly, next 
morning, we walked over, about a 
mile, to the Quartermaster’s camp, 
where some of this beverage had 
been prepared. It is a very nice 
mixture of rum, sugar, and eggs. 

Captain Grattan, the General’s 
ordnance officer, who was with 
us, told us an anecdote of his 
political life before the war. 
He had been a_ candidate for 
some county office, for which a 
number of others had competed. 
All had to make a stump speech, 
and when Grattan’s turn came his 
competitors had exhausted most 
subjects; he thought one piece of 
spouting would do as well as an- 
other, and he gave his audience 
“My name’s M‘Gregor, on my 
mountain heath,” &c., and treated 
them to a fine piece of ranting. 
All were delighted, except one old 
farmer, who had promised him his 
vote. “What does he say is his 
name?” he complained. “I thought 
his name was Grattan; I’m not 
going to vote for M‘Gregor.” 

The camps in these winter quar- 
ters are more regularly laid out 
than I have seen them before. 
Each tent has a large chimney, the 
lower part of stones and brick, with 
a flue constructed of logs of wood, 
the interstices filled up with turf 
or moss. 

Colonel St. Leger Grenfell’s tent 
and stable are a model to be studied, 
and worthy of such an old cam- 
paigner. The Colonel, who is in- 
spector-general of cavalry, has only 
lately been transferred to this army, 
and looks back with regret to the 
stirring and fighting time when he 
was with Morgan in the West. 

He told us some capital stories 
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of his various adventures, Few 
men can bave seen and done more 
fichting than he has. He at one 
time commanded the body-guard 
of Abd-el-Kader. At another he 
fitted out a privateer, and cruised 
on his own account against the Riff 
pirates. He has served in Turkey, 
India, South America, and I know 
not how many other places. Mor- 
gan’s men in the West adored their 
“fighting old Colonel,” and would 
have followed him anywhere. 

Few young men of twenty are as 
active and full of life as Colonel 
Grenfell, who is now not far froni 
sixty. One day I rode with the 
General and Blackford to Clarke’s 
Mountain, whence we could see the 
position of both armies very clearly. 
Coming back we went into a farm- 
house for some milk. A crazy gen- 
tleman sat by the fire apparently in 
his second childhood, but when we 
said something about his being old, 
they exclaimed, “Oh no! he’s not 
old at all; he’s only seventy-seven.” 
“Time to lose his body as well as 
his mind,” Stuart remarked after 
we had left. 

Enlivened by our symposium, we 
galloped home merrily, singing the 
‘Cavalier’s Glee,’ and many other 
songs as we rode through the night. 

Of course all the scouts report to 
Stuart, and their adventures were 
often the theme of conversation in 
camp. The scouts here are gener- 
ally young Virginians, who are in- 
timately acquainted with every hole 
and corner in the country, for Vir- 
ginians are fond of field-sports, and 
their old-fashioned slow style of 
hunting gives them a perfect know- 
ledge of the country. 

The other day, or rather night, 
three young fellows who were re- 
connoitring had lain down in a 
wood to sleep under their blankets. 
Amongst them was one of Stuart’s 
most famous scouts, but I must 
not mention names. In the night, 
which was rainy, they were dis- 
covered by a party of some half- 
dozen Yankees, Bringing a lan- 
tern to bear upon the sleepers, 
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“Hollo! Rebs,” one of them called 
out—“hollo! Rebs; come along 
with us, and we'll give you better 
quarters.” “Oh Frank, I do wish 
you would leave me alone,” said 
—, pretending to be half asleep; 
put all the time he was fumbling 
about under his blanket for his six- 
shooter, and when he had got it 
ready he let fly, and shot the Yan- 
kee stone dead. Singularly enough, 
the musket of the man discharged 
itself as he was falling, and killed 
one of ’s companions, The re- 
maining two were on their feet in 
a trice—bang, bang—bang, bang— 
went the six-shooters on either 
side, and in half a second three 
more of the Yankees were dead, 
and the others were off. 

The headquarters of the generals, 
both on the Federal and the Con- 
federate side, are distinguished by a 
large flag, which is always guarded 
by a sentinel, and the scout I have 
been speaking of once brought in the 
very flag which had been floating 
before the headquarters of Meade, 
the Yankee commander-in-chief, 

An amusing story was told of his 
disappointment on one occasion 
when he hoped to capture a Yan- 
kee quartermaster, who he knew 
had a handred thousand dollars in 
greenbacks about his person. He 
rode with him for a long while, 
pretending to be himself a Yankee, 
and saying he knew the gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood were a set of 
rebel scoundrels whom it would be 
meritorious to rob, and pointing to 
one house and another declared 
there was capital whisky to be 
found there, and dwelt on the ad- 
vantage it would be to his quarter- 
master stores to prig some of it; 
but it was all in vain. Either the 
quartermaster was not thirsty, or 
he bad a private bottle, or perhaps 
he was an honest man; at any rate 
he resisted every temptation, and 
thus saved his bacon and his green- 
backs, 

Stuart accompanied us back to 
Richmond on the last day of De- 
ceinber. 

VoL. 
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On New Year’s Day we paid our 
respects at court like everybody 
else. The President looked, and I 
have no doubt was, very much 
fatigued with the exertion of shak- 
ing hands and exchanging compli- 
ments with the multitude of visitors 
who called upon him on the occa- 
sion. Of generals at present in 
Richmond there are, as they say 
here, “quite a number,”—Hood, 
who is fast recovering from the 
severe wound he received at Chica- 
mauga, A. P. Hill, Buckner, Pres- 
ton, Williams, Gordon, and others; 
but the hero of the day is John 
Morgan. He lately made his es- 
cape from prison, having been 
captared last July during a raid in 
Ohio. On his coming to Rich- 
mond a grand reception was giveh 
to him by the city. 

I met him often, and one even- 
ing had a long conversation with 
him. He is a very fine fellow, tall 
and handsome, and his men are 
devoted to him. 

As soon as it was known that he 
was to take the field again with a 
separate command, every one was 
anxious to join him, and his ad- 
jutant-general told me afterwards 
that within three weeks he had 
answered above fourteen thousand 
applications. But none are al- 
lowed to join Morgan except na- 
tive Kentuckians, 

As Morgan’s men are always 
called guerillas by the Yankees, it 
may be as well to say here that 
they are regular soldiers. 

Guerillas are civilians who take 
up arms on an emergency to de- 
fend their homes and _ property, 
but who resume their peaceful pur- 
suits as soon as the enemy has 
left their own immediate neighbour - 
hood. 

Morgan’s command consists, and 
always did consist, almost exclu- 
sively of young Kentuckians, sons 
of country gentlemen in that State, 
who have voluntarily taken up 
arms and regularly enlisted in the 
Confederate service. Kentucky be- 
ing still nominally a Yankee State, . 
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they could not now, if they wished 
it, return to their home. 

That the Yankees, when they 
captured Morgan and a large part 
of his command last summer, should 
have confined them in a peniten- 
tiary, and subjected them to all 
manner of indignities, is a disgrace 
to them and not to Morgan and 
his brave followers. If they had 
been accused of anything contrary 
to the rules of war, they ought to 
have been tried by a court-martial, 
but such a pretence was never set 
up. They simply treated them as 
malefactors becaase they chose to 
do so, and when the Confederate 
authorities demanded an explana- 
tion and threatened them with re- 
taliation, it was found that no one 
was responsible for the outrage. 

Nothing would be easier than 
for the Confederates to confine an 
equal number of prisoners in a peni- 
tentiary and shave their heads in 
retaliation, but they have not 
done so. 

Congress, in both houses, has 
been voting thanks to the generals 
and armies, and, what we all 
thought an especially graceful act, 
both houses gave a particular vote 
of thanks to Major Von Borcke, a 
Pruasian officer who has done gal- 
lant service under General Stuart, 
and was very severely wounded 
during the Pennsylvania campaign. 
A similar compliment was paid 
during the revolutionary war to 
Lafayette. 

There are very few foreigners in 
the Confederate service. As Presi- 
dent Davis said to Captain Feilden 
at Charleston a short time ago— 
“Our service offers but little in- 
ducement to the soldier of fortune, 
but a great deal to the man of 
principle.” The few who have 
entered the Oonfederate service 
have, almost without exception, 
distinguished themselves highly. 

The Yankee service, on the other 
hand, is crowded with adventurers. 
Not only was the North easy of 
access, but from having been for 

a long time the receptacle of the 





“seom and refuse of Europe,” 
most of the revolutionary heroes 
of 1848 and later, such as Blenker, 
were there already. 

In European armies numberless 
officers are obliged to quit their 
profession, mostly from having 
been extravagant; and to these 
“soldiers of fortune” the American 
war lias been a perfect godsend. 
They have all espoused the North- 
ern cause, not because it was dear- 
est, but because it was nearest to 
them. Many of them are excel- 
lent officers. The Southern Con- 
federacy being very difficult of 
access, the foreigners who have 
taken service here have all been 
impelled to do so by their sym- 
pathy with the cause, which is in 
truth a noble one. Very few for- 
eign officers even visit the South- 
ern States now, which surprises 
me, for nothing could exceed the 
courtesy end kindness with which 
strangers are received; and so in- 
teresting a period of seeing the 
country can hardly be expected to 
occur again. At present, there is 
a young English officer of engin- 
eers here, who, with but a very 
short leave of absence, crossed the 
lines on foot with a small kit, saw 
the army in Northern Virginia, 
visited Charleston, Wilmington, 
&e., and is now going to walk 
across the lines again on his re- 
turn. With the exception of Colo- 
nel F., no other “tourist,” as far 
as I am aware, bas visited the 
country since I have been here. 
I attended the sittings of Con- 
gress on several occasions, and was 
struck with the fluency of the mem- 
bers and the general excellence of 
the speeches made. 

I was surprised to find from con- 
versation with politicians here, how 
very little it had been expected in 
the South that secession would 
have been followed by war. When 
South Carolina, thirty years ago, 
“nullified’—that is, refused to 
carry out a law which had been 
passed by the Federal Oongress— 
the argument against her was that 
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she had no right to remain in the 
Union if she would not accept the 
laws passed in Congress. When 
Texas was received into the Union 
as a slave State, the Legislature of 


Massachusetts actually passed an 
ordinance of secession; but as no 
other State followed the example, 


no further action was taken in the 
matter. Noone would have dreamt 
of coercion if Massachusetts had 
persisted in her resvlation. At the 
election of Buchanan there was a 
great outcry in the North for se- 
bat when Hill of New 
Hampshire introduced a motion 
into the Senate that the Union 
should be dissolved, he found only 
two supporters. Their names were 
Seward and Chase, both now the 
most prominent supporters of the 
Union. As to the doctrine of 
sovereign states rights, the North- 
ern States were formerly the great 
supporters of it. During the war 
of 1812, the New England States 
refused to allow their troops to be 
used beyond the borders of their 
own respective States, on the 
ground that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no business to interfere 
with their sovereign rights; and it 
is not thirty years now since the 
State of New York very nearly 
engaged in a war with England 
upon her own responsibility, by 
refusing, at the demand of the 
Federal Government, to release a 
British subject who had been arrest- 
ed by the New York State authori- 
ties on suspicion of Laving been con- 
cerned in the destruction of the Caro- 
line, a steamer fitted out by Ameri- 
cau sympathisers in aid of the rebel- 
lion in Canada, 

On the 9th of January I accom- 
panied General Stuart on a tour of 
inspection to see some of his bri- 
gades near Fredericksburg. We 
got out of the cars at Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing, and visited General 
Youny’s brigade, and then pro- 
ceeded to Fredericksburg. The 
two Generals drove in a sledge, 
whilst I rode with an orderly, who 
was to take care of my horse, and 
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who was a very communicative fel- 
low. He gave me lots of informa- 
tion on their cavalry matters, which 
I need not repeat. 

The Mayor of Fredericksburg— 
who possesses, what is remarkable 
since the battles last year, an entire 
house, with furniture in it—enter- 
tained us hospitably, and in the even- 
ing we went to a ball. 

Fredericksburg, which, before 
the war, is said to have been a 
delightful residence, has undergone 
manifold misfortunes in the last 
two years. After having been in 
Yankee hands in the summer of 
1862, it suffered a terrible ordeal 
in December of that year when the 
battle took place to which it gives 


its name. It was bombarded for 
hours together, after which the 
Yankees took possession; and 


finally, before leaving, they totally 
pillaged it. Again, during the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville, the enemy 
got possession, and again they pil- 
laged it. It is still so near the 
Yankee lines that, although safe 
at present, it may at any moment 
be subjected to the tender mercies 
of their armies, Conseqnently, 
although the inhabitants have re- 
turned to their homes, they are by 
no means as particular as they used 
to be about having good furniture, 
and everything nice and stylish 
about tbem, In the ball-room, at 
the private house where we danced, 
there was very little furniture 
besides the piano, and it was illumi- 
nated by tallow-candles stuck into 
empty black bottles. Perhaps some 
of the ladies may have been dressed 
in homespun instead of silks and 
satins—but it was too dark to see. 
For all that, we had as pleasant a 
party as could possibly be; and 
were very sorry when twelve o'clock 
catne and put an end to the ball, as 
the next day was Sunday. 


On leaving—there had been 
none but young ladies there, no 
chaperones — every young lady 


paired off with a gentleman who 
accompanied her to her home. 
Unacquainted with the customs of 








the country, I was left out in the 
cold without a partner, much to 
Stuart’s amusement. This was a 
new experience, although I had seen 
and admired before the independence 
which young ladies are allowed in 
America. 

I rode over the battle-field of 
Fredericksburg with General Stu- 
art, who described the battle and 
pointed out the different positions 
to me. Fredericksburg is on the 
right bank of the Rappahannock 
close to the river. The Stafford 
Heights, which Burnside occupied, 
rise immediately on the other side. 
They were covered with heavy 
guns, which not only commanked 
the city, which they bombarded 
for several hours to clear it of the 
Confederates, but could also sweep 
the plains beyond; and it was un- 
der cover of these guns that, after 
effecting the passage of the river, 
the Federals advanced against the 
position ocenpied by Lee. This 
was by no means as formidable a 
one 9S I had always before ima- 
ined. 

About three-quarters of a mile 
from the city there are some low 
hills. Marye’s Height, on Lee’s left 
centre, is in itself very insignifi- 
cant; but it happened that just 
below it there was a road, which 
for a few hundred yards was sunk 
about five feet lower than the open 
plain which intervenes between 
Fredericksburg and the bills. 

Thus a most formidable natural 
breastwork was formed, out of 
which, even if there had been faint 
hearts amongst the gallant troops 
who lined it, no one could retreat 


without exchanging comparative 
safety for great exposure and dan- 
ger. 


It struck me, as I looked at this, 
that a line of defence might be 
made much more formidable by 
digging deep ditches, than by 


throwing up _ breastworks, from 
which men are often driven by a 
panic. Two lines, a hundred yards 
apart, like this sunken road—they 
not be made so 


of course need 
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broad—would be an awkward thing 
to storm. 

Meagher’s Irish brigade attacked 
Marye’s Hill with a gallantry which 
was the admiration of all who be- 
held it, but they were literally an- 
nihilated by the Confederates lining 
the road, who themselves suffered 
hardly any loss, Fourteen hundred 
and sixty Irish were buried, who in 
this, attack had fallen on a piece of 
ground about forty yards deep and 
three hundred broad. ‘As is well 
known, the Yankees were everywhere 
repulsed, and next’ day retired across 
the river under cover of the guns on 
the Stafford Heights. 

Some surprise, I remember, was 
expressed when the news of Burn- 
side’s defeat reached Europe that 
Lee had not pressed his retreat; 
bat as apy advance of the Oon- 
federates over the open plain which 
intervened between them and the 
Rappahannock would have ex- 
posed them to the sweep of the 
Federal artillery on the high hills 
which rise abruptly on the northern 
bank, it would not have been easy to 
do so, 

A more favourable place for cross- 
ing a river in the face of the enemy 
than at Fredericksburg could not 
well be found; that is to say, by an 
army coming from the north, and 
being consequently in possession of 
the Stafford Heights. To force a 
passage there from the south in the 
face of those heights would be 
simply out of the question. The 
position on the northern bank of 
the river is entirely impregnable ; 
and in comparing it with that on 
the southern side in the early part 
of the war, and long before the 
battle, one of the Southern Gene- 
rals—I think, Joe Johnstone—is re- 
ported to have said that there was 
as much difference between the two 
positions as between a horse chestnut 
and a chestnut horse. 

We returned in time for church, 
where Dr. Moore of Richmond, a 
celebrated preacher, gave us an ex- 
cellent sermon, The clergyman was 
a Presbyterian, but the congrega- 
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tion was almost entirely Episco- 
palian. In Virginia all the old 
families are Episcopalians, and it 
seemed to me that the higher classes 
were universally so in the South. 
In country places, I understand 
that many, though professing them- 
selves Christians, and attending 
some service regularly, are of no 
particular denomination, but fre- 
quent any church that may be most 
convenient to them. 

The next day we drove to Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing, and met there Gene- 
ral Wade Hampton,* who commands 
one of Stuart’s divisions of cavalry. 


General Hampton is a gentieman . 


of very large landed property in 
South Carolina, and was not a pro- 
fessional soldier before the war. 
At its commencement, however, he 
raised a “legion,” and equipped it 
at his own expense, and is now 
very highly thought of as a cavalry 
general. 

He was severely wounded at 
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Gettysburg both by sabre and bullet, 
bat seems to have perfectly re- 
covered. From Hamilton’s Oross- 
ing we took the cars to Guiness 
Station, whence we proceeded to 
General Gordon’s camp, and re- 
viewed his brigade of North Oaro- 
linians. It was too cold for the 
men to turn out regularly, but we 
rode and walked about through the 
camp, and saw how they were get- 
ting on. The horses were in good 
condition in spite of the severe 
weather; of course they were as 
shaggy as bears. 

We spent a pleasant evening at 
the house of a Mr. Coleman, where 


‘we slept, and next day we returned 


to Richmond. 

On the 14th of January a grand 
dinner was given at the Oriental 
to L., who is returning to Eng- 
land, much to the regret of his 
many friends here. Some excellent 
speeches were made on the occa- 
sion. 


CHAPTER XII, 


After spending six weeks very 
pleasantly at Richmond, I decided 
to visit Mobile and the army of the 
Mississippi. A journey of such 
length by rail in the present state 


‘ of the cars is rather an undertaking, 


but I was fortunate in having two 
very pleasant travelling compan- 
ions, Colonel Walton and Colonel 
Deas. 

We started about the end of 
January, and slept the first night 
at Petersburg. Here we spent the 
evening with Captain Dunne, aide- 
de-camp to General Longstreet, who 
having been wounded at Knoxville, 
was now staying with his wife and 
family at his home in the city. 
Here too we met Captain Winthrop 
again, an Englishman, who was 
badly wounded at Bean’s Station, 
where he distinguished himself 


A: Wilmington we made a longer 
stay. V. left us, going by the 
Hansa to Nassau, and thence to 
Europe. General Whiting took us 
down one day, and we went over 
all the fortifications at the mouth 
of tha river. Fort Caswell, and the 
other works at the south outlet of 
the river, I had not seen before. 
They are exceedingly strong. “ Not 
fortifications,” says Oolonel Deas, 
but “ fiftyfications at least.” 

Another day there was a review. 
The garrison here is numerous, and 
the regiments more complete than 
is usual, They were more uni- 
formly dressed, too, than I had 
seen any Confederate troops before. 
The men—chiefly North Oarolini- 
ans—are a fine-looking race, and 
went through their evolutions un- 
exceptionably. General Whiting, 
who, at West Point, graduated No. 





very highly. 


* He is the general who made the successful cavalry raid lately, capturing 


8,000 head of cattle. 
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1 in everything, is an excellent 
soldier, and had evidently taken a 
great deal of pains with his division. 
A brigade of his about this time 
went on an expedition against the 
Yankees, near Newbern, in this 
State, North Carolina, and gained 
much success and credit. As we 
were not pressed for time, we deter- 
mined to avoid the main thorough. 
fare by Atlanta, which was sure 
to be excessively crowded, and to 
travel by Charleston and Savannah. 

Colonel Gordon, an Englishman 
in the Confederate service, and C., 
accompanied us as far as Savannah, 
so we were “ quite a | arty.” 

At Charleston we remained for 
two days. The Yankees had re- 
commenced shelling the city some 
time before, bat comparatively 
little mischief was being done. 
Few shells fall beyond the part of 
the town which was destroyed by 
a fire previous to the first bombard- 
ment, and tie houses of Charleston, 
as in most cities of the Southern 
States, are very much scattered, 
except in two or three business 
streets, each one standing in a large 
courtyard, and having besides a 
garden of shrubs and “shade trees,” 
Thus nine ont of ten shells fall 
harmless; and the hope of the 
Yankees to set fire to the city or to 
batter it down has been hitherto 
entirely disappointed. 

The district nearest the bay, 
which is most exposed to the shell- 
ing, is nearly deserted by the 
inhabitants, but still ladies enter 
it without hesitation to visit their 
houses; and a _ friend of mine, 
Captain Mordecai, told me that he 
had in vain attempted to prevail 
on his old negro housekeeper to 
evacuate his premises, ‘Them 
shells never do nobody any harm,” 
she argued. 

In walking through this part of 
the city, the only observable results 
of the bombardment are the broken 
windows in houses where shells 
have exploded; and General Jor- 
dan never even hinted the possi- 
bility of its being an objection to 


our visiting the Battery and other 
exposed places to have a look at 
Fort Sumter, the Blakeney guns, 
and other objects of curiosity, and 
he and several of his fellow officers 
accompanied us on the expedition. 

Various individuals were loung- 
ing about in the streets, and on the 
Battery, which Battery, I think I 
have mentioned before, is not a 
battery, but a promenade from 
whence there is a beautiful view of 
the harbour and bay. Of the row 
of fine houses here—the best in 
Charleston—fronting the bay, only 
one has been struck by a shell. 

In the “safe district” we visited 
the “ Soldiers’ Home,” where every 
soldier, whether wounded or sick, 
or travelling on furlough to visit 
his friends, is provided with board 
and lodging. Everything was ad- 
mirably clean and well kept, and 
the dinner, which was just being 
served, appeared excellent. In 
almost every town in the South 
there is an establishment of the 
same description, generally close to 
the railway station. They are sup- 
ported by the surrounding country, 
and in many of them the ladies of 
the neighbourhood take it by turns 
to wait upon their guests. 

The establishment at Charleston 
is extensive, and we were shown 
over it by Mr. Gibbs, a wealthy 
Charlestonian, who has _ remained 


in the beleaguered city, determined’ 


to abide by his native place in its 
dark hour; and he makes this 
“Home ” an object of his chief care 
and solicitude. 

We had a very pleasant journey 
to Savannah. The weather was 
delightful; iadeed, from the time 
we reached Wilmington we had 
found the climate entirely different 
from that we had left at Richmond. 
A Mr. B——n had joined onr party, 
—a New Orleans gentleman, and a 
friend of Colonel Deas, who was 
very amusing. 

Savannah is the largest city of 
Georgia, on the south bank of the 
Savannah river, eighteen miles from 
the sea, and has a population of 
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about 16,000 whites and 12,000 
blacks. 

A city with less than 80,000 in- 
habitants in the Northern and 
North-Western States of America 
is at the utmost considered a rising 
and promising young place; but it 
is different in the South, where 
population does not congregate at 
commercial centres, and the compa- 
ratively ancient town of Savannah 
is an important city. It was 
founded by General Oglethorpe in 
1732, and, like most of the seaboard 
towns, was in the hands of the 
British during almost the whole of 
the Revolutionary War. It is a 
beautiful place, and, to quote an 
American guide-book, “regularly 
built, with streets so wide and so 
unpaved, so densely shaded with 
trees, and so fall of little parks, 
that but for the extent and elegance 
of its public edifices, it might seem 
to be a score of villages rolled into 
one. There are no less than twenty- 
four little green squares scattered 
through the city, and most of the 
streets are lined with the fragrant 
flowering China tree, or the Pride 
of India, while some of them have 
four grand rows of trees, there 
being a double carriage-way, with 
broad walks on the outer sides, and 
a promenade between.” The neigh- 
bourhood is exceedingly pretty, 
with drives on the banks of the 
river, and avenues of live oaks, bay- 
trees, magnolias, and orange-trees. 
A favourite drive is to the Cemetery 
of Bonaventure, which was origi- 
nally a private estate, laid out in 
broad avenues; and these avenues 
of live oak, now grown to an im- 
mense size, with their huge branches 
sweeping the ground, and carrying 
heavy festoons of the hanging 
Spanish moss, are magnificent. We 
were at the Pulaski House, which 
is a capital hotel. General Beau- 
regard was staying there, and we 
paid our respects to him the morn- 
ing after our arrival. 

He was looking remarkably well, 
and said he had never in his life 
been in better health, which was 


the more gratifying to hear, as it 
was from ill health that the Gene- 
ral had been obliged to give up bis 
command in the field two years 
ago. , ; 

General Beauregard repeated what 
General Jordan bad told us at 
Charleston, that he considered Fort 
Sumter stronger now for internal 
defence than it had ever been be- 
fore. 

At the railway station we parted 
with our friends Gordon and C., 
and proceeded on our journey to 
Mobile. It was long and tedious, 
but we got on pretty well. Some 
time before this we had discovered 
the dodge of fraternising with the 
conductor as soon as he came round 
to collect tickets, and the result 
was that we were generally intro- 
duced by him to his private box or 
to the mail-room, where there were 
always chairs and plenty of space 
for making ourselves comfortable. 

Between Columbus and Mont- 
gomery General Bragg entered the 
cars and travelled with us some 
distance. He told us that he had 
just been all through south-western 
Georgia and eastern Alabama, and 
had found surprising abundance 
everywhere. The tax in kind 
which was now being levied by the 
Government was working exceed- 
ingly well, and _ provisions had 
already been collected amply suffi- 
cient to supply the armies in the 
West till the next harvest. 

An old farmer in the car became 
intensely excited when he heard 
what an illustrious passenger he 
was travelling with, and rushed up 
saying, “Are you Mr. Bragg? are 
you General Bragg? Give os your 
paw!” and the General very good- 
naturedly shook hands with him. 
Then he sat down and stared in 
mute admiration; but when the 
General had left he attacked Colo- 
nel Deas: “ What big ears you’ve 
got! Why, you’ve got ears like a 
mule?—haw! haw! haw! You 
mustn’t mind me,—I’m an old fool, 
—haw! haw! But I’ve shook 
hands with Mr. Bragg anyhow,— 
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haw! haw! haw!” And so he 
went on like a maniac, much to our 
amusement. 

We stopped a few hours at Mont- 


gomery, and reached Mobile after 
a journey from Savannah of a 
little more than two days and two 
nights. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mobile had suffered very little 
from the war, and still carried on 
a brisk commerce with the outer 
world in spite of the blockade. It 
is pleasantly situated on a broad 
plain, and bas a beantiful prospect 
of the bay, from which it receives 
refreshing breezes. Large vessels 
cannot come directly to the city, 
but pass up Spanish River six miles 
round a marshy island into Mobile 
river, and then drop down to Mo- 
bile. 

We took up our quarters at the 
Battle House, an enormous cara- 
vanserai; and after a refreshing 
bath, and a capital breakfast at a 
French restaurant, we sallied forth 
for a walk in the city. 

Colonels Walton and Deas, who 
are well known here, were greeted 
by friends almost at every step, and 
we presently adjourned to the Ma- 
nassas Club, where our arrival was 
celebrated with a “cocktail.” We 
then paid our respects to Admiral 
Buchanan and to General Maury, 
who commands the military depart- 
ment of the Gulf. 

In the evening we went to a 
grand wedding- party and _ ball, 
where all the beauty of Mobile was 
assembled; and the reports I had 
heard of the charms of the fair sex 
at Mobile I found to be not at all ex- 
aggerated. This was the last ball 
of the season, as Lent was about to 
commence, but they had been very 
gay here during the carnival. There 
is always a great deal of social inter- 
course at Mobile, and I shall ever 
cherish amongst my most agreeable 
recollections of the South the plea- 
sant hours spent with the genial 
inhabitants of that city. It is usual 
to pay visits in the evening between 
seven and ten o'clock. 

We were not much pleased with 


our accommodation at the hotel, and 
were removing to a boarding-house; 
but Colonel Scheliha, now chief 
engineer of the Department of the 
Gulf, whom I had met in the West, 
insisted upon my taking up my 
quarters with him, which I accord- 
ingly did. He also placed his horses 
at my disposal, and we had many 
rides together. The Colonel is en- 
gaged in erecting a new line of forts 
round Mobile, which are perfect 
models of strength and judicious 
arrangement. They are built en- 
tirely of sand, with revetments of 
turf alone. The turf on the em- 
bankments is fastened down to the 
sand by slips of the Cherokee 
rose, an exceedingly prickly shrub, 
which when grown will become a 
very disagreeable obstacle to a 
storming party. Though I must 
not say much more about them, 
I may mention, as a proof of the 
solidity of these works, that the 
parapets are 25 feet wide, the tra- 
verses against splinters of shell are 
18 feet wide, against enfilading 
fire, 82 feet wide. Besides these 
forts there are two other lines of 
defence at Mobile, which will 
soon be one of the most strongly 
fortified places in the world. 
The forts in the harbour, which 
are built on artificial islands, were 
being much strengthened; and 
everything was being done now 
with great energy, as it was report- 
ed that the Yankees designed to 
attack the city. 

Sherman had advanced upon 
Jackson, byt it was net supposed 
that an attack by land would be 
made from that quarter, as the coun- 
try throngh which the Yankees 
would have to pass was poor and 
thinly populated, so that they would 
find it difficult to obtain supplies. 
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To attack Mobile by Jand they 
would have to make Pascagoula 


their base. 

One day we went down the bay 
to visit the outer defences in a 
magnificent river- steamer. The 
Governor of Alabama, Admiral 
Buchanan, General Maury, and 
other gentlemen and ladies, were 
of the party. A very good band 
of music from one of the regiments 
of the garrison played, and dancing 


yas soon got up in the splendid 
saloon. They dance the “finale” 


of the quadrille bere with all sorts 
of figures—one of them like the 
Jast figure in the Lancers, walk- 
ing round and giving the right and 


left hand alternately. Admiral 
Buchanan, who was looking on, 


joined in this, and naturally by 
doing so created a great deal of 


confusion and merriment, at which 
he was in high glee. He is im- 
mensely popular, and the young 
ladies all call him a charming old 
gentleman, although he is at least 
ten years too young to be an ad- 
miral in England, 

We landed at Fort Morgan and 
went over the place. I confess I 
did not like it at all. It is built 
in the old style, with bricks here, 
there, and everywhere. 

Now when bricks begin to fly 
about viciently by tons’ weight at 
atime, which is the case when they 
come in contact with 15-inch shells, 
they make themselves very unplea- 
sant to those who have trusted to 
them for protection. This was con- 
clusively shown at Fort Sumter. 

Fort Gaines, which we did not 
visit, was, they told me, a much 
better place, lately finished and 
strengthened on newer principles; 
but all agreed that these two forts 
were a very inadequate defence for 
the bay, into which the Yankees 
might enter whenever they chose 
to make the attempt. 

Governor Ward made a speech 
to the garrison, and complimented 
the men who had lately re-enlisted 
for the war. At the commence- 
ment of the present struggle the 
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soldiers only enlisted for three 
years, and in the whoie army the 
term of enlistment was now draw- 
ing to a close. This was very awk- 
ward, as these men could not be 
dispensed with, and Congress would 
have been obliged to pass some law 
on the subject. But it was spared 
all trouble. The men knew as well 
as the Government that they were 
“bound to fight it out,” and came 
forward voluntarily, re - enlisting 


with great enthusiasm for “ten 
years,” “forty years,” some even 
for “ninety-nine years,” or “the 


war.” The alacrity with which the 
army has come forward on this oc- 
casion has caused much good feel- 
ing, and the few who before were 
inclined to croak and despond are 
now again as confident as ever of 
ultimate success, 

From Fort Morgan we went on 
to Fort Powell, a beautiful little 
sandwork in Grant's Pass. This is 
an inlet to the bay, through which, 
in former days, steamers used to 
take a short cat to New Orleans, 
paying a toll to a Mr. Grant, who 
had deepened the channel for them, 
and who was rewarded by a large 
fertune for his enterprise, Fort 
Powell, which was only just being 
completed, had six guns, Fort Mor- 
gan about fifty. There were still 
strong rumours of a contemplated 
attack upon Mobile, but General 
Maury told me he did not believe 
in them. A _ gentleman on board 
the steamer gave the General and 
myself a touching description of a 
melancholy journey he had made 
to the battle-field of Chicamanga, in 
search of the body of his son who 
was killed there. Ultimately, after 
great trouble and difficulty, he had 
succeeded in his object. The Gene- 
ral suggested that after all a soldier 
could hardly fin] a better resting- 
place than where he had fallen in 
battle, and’ the father said, “ Yes, 
he had always thought and said so 
himself, and his wife had agreed 
with him; but when the blow 
really came they had both felt that 
they could never he happy again, 
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until their son’s body had been 
found and laid near the place where 
they themselves would one day rest.” 
I could not help thinking of the 
heartless indifference to similar 
feelings in the North which had 
been shown by the Yankee com- 
mander after Chicamauga, and I 
shuddered at the recollection of 
what I had seen on the battle-field 
there. 


The tide was low at the Dog 
River bar when we returned, and 
although our river-steamer drew 
but little water, we were detained 
a couple of hours. 

Whilst at Mobile we visited the 
men-of-war in the harbour, of which 
the Tennessee was the most for- 
midable. The great difficulty is 
how to get this ship over the Dog 
tiver bar, which has never more 
than nine feet of water, whilst 
the Tennessee draws full thirteen. 
They have therefore to raise her 
four feet by “camels,” which with 
the dearth of mechanical appliances 
in the South is a very difficult 
operation, and Admiral Buchanan 
almost despaired of succeeding. 

Apropos of the detention of the 
rams in England, Admiral Buch- 
anan told me that during the war 
between the Brazils and Buenos 
Ayres, some sixteen years ago, he 
himself commanded and took out 
to Rio Janeiro one of two ships 
of war which were built at Balti- 
more for the Brazilians. He had 
given a grand dinner—I think he 
“said to 500 persons—before leaving 
Baltimore, and no secret was made 
of bis destination. The Minister 
of Buenos Ayres at Washington 
was perfectly aware of what was 
going on, but never dreamed of 
making a complaint to the United 
States Government, and had he 
done so it would most certainly 
have been disregarded. 

Another American of the name 
of Chase, was in the service of 
Buenos Ayres, and in command of 
a little fleet of smaller vessels than 
the one Buchanan tovk out, and he 


told Buchanan afterwards that he 
had been on the look-out for him, 
and had orders to capture him on 
the way if he could; in which case, 
the Admiral said, there would very 
likely have been a row between 
Buenos Ayres and Uncle Sam. 

Again, during the insurrection of 
Texas against Mexico, ships of war 
were openly built, and sent to the 
assistance of the insurgents, yet the 
Mexican Minister never thought of 
complaining, and if he had it would 
have been of no avail. 

Were it not for the friendly 
neutrality of the British Govern- 
ment towards the North, the Con- 
federates would have had a fleet, 
aud the war in consequence would 
have been over long ago. 

Although the Confederates think 
that they have been very unhand- 
somely and unfairly treated by the 
sritish Government, and comment 
freely upon the “extraordinary 
conduct” of Earl Russell, I may 
say here that they appreciate very 
highly the sympathy of English- 
men, which they believe to be en- 
tirely with them; and I never in 
the Sonth heard an unpleasant re- 
mark made about the people of 
England, whom they believe to be 
misrepresented by their present 
Foreign Secretary. 

A tew days after our excursion 
down the bay, Fort Powell was at- 
tacked by a fleet of gunboats, and 
underwent some shelling; but after 
a day or two, finding they could 
make no impression, the Yankees 
retired. 

There is a capital hard “shell 
road,” so called from being made 
of oyster-shells, which rans along- 
side the bay for some seven miles. 
It is the favourite drive for car- 
riages at Mobile. At the end is a 
house where refreshments are taken. 
We drove there one day, and were 
in the honse whilst the firing at 
Fort Powell was going on. When 
the heavy Brooks gun in the fort 
was fired, it shook the windows so 
as to make them jingle, although 
the distance was near thirty miles. 
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Owing to scarcity of stone, there 


are very few good roads in the 
Southern States, except near the 
mountains. The sand _ is often 


so deep that horses can hardly get 


along. For traffic they bave rail- 
ways, and as Southerners, male 


and female, preter riding to driv- 
ing, they care little for their roads. 
The shell road at Mobile, however, 
is excellent, and at New Orleans I 
am told they have some equally 
good made of the shell of the co- 


quille. 
I met a_ gentleman here, the 
fidelity of whose negro. servant 


(slave) deserves to be put on record. 
He had had to fly in haste from 
Natchez on the Mississippi, when 
that place was occupied by the 
Yankees, and had left very impor- 
tant papers and a 
money securely hidden at his house 
there. Not being able to return 
himself to his home, he sent his 
negro servant, who, with a good 
deal of trouble, dodged his way in 
and out of the Federal lines, and 
brought his master all his impor- 
tant papers and ten thousand dol- 
Jars in gold (two thousand pounds). 
How many white servants could 
be trusted with a similar mission ? 

I have said before that Southern- 
ers are the reverse of severe with 
their servants. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they show a refinement of in- 
genuity in correcting them which 
is remarkable. 

A lady here told me of a little 
boy about ten years old, whom 
I saw about the house, that he bad 
been an incorrigibly wicked little 
rascal, whom no correction could 
improve, till she hit on the follow- 
ing mode of punishing him. She 
got another child of about the same 
age, and treated him to sweetmeats, 
whilst the naughty boy had to look 
on and got none. The moral afflic- 
tion was intense, but it proved “a 
perfect cure.” 

I was present at Mobile at two 
weddings; one was that of General 
Tom Taylor, and the other of my 
friend Colonel Von Scheliha with 
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Miss Williams, upon which occasion 
I officiated as groomsman. On the 
day this ceremony took place, 
we heard that nine other couples 
had been wedded. The happy men 
were all officers in the army. They 
say that marriages were never more 
freyuent in the South than now. 
General Stuart was a great pro- 
moter of matches. He used to tell 
his officers that now was their time; 
they could marry without any ques- 
tions being asked as to how they 
could support their wives, who 
would naturally remain at their 
homes and be taken care of by their 
parents. If they waited till the 
war was over it would be different. 
It was, to be sure, shockingly im- 
provident, but seeing difficulties far 
ahead was not a foible of Stuart’s. 
I believe his advice was frequently 
acted upon. 

I was disappointed of my trip 
to the army in Mississippi, as it had 
fallen back from Meridian, and 
Sherman, advancing, bad cut the 
railroad. I did not know exactly 
where I should find General Polk’s 
headquarters, and delayed my ex- 
cursion till it was too late to un- 
dertake it at all. 

We had decided to return by 
steamer up the Alabama river as far 
as Montgomery, as it was a much 
pleasanter mode of travelling than 
by rail. The steamers all over this 
continent are splendid vessels, and 
we were very comfortable on board 
our boat. The country through 
which we passed was fertile and 
cultivated, and produces much cot- 
ton. 

The cultivation of cotton in 
America is of comparatively recent 
date. Colonel Deas told me, that 
in 1774 his grandfather, who then 
resided in England, wrote out to his 
agents in Charleston, and directed 
them to attempt the cultivation of 
a sufficient amount of cotton to sup- 
ply the negroes on his plantation 
with homespun. At that time the 
great staple in the Southern States 
was indigo, the cultivation of which 
is now so entirely discontinued that 
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they were not able to make the 
naval uniform in the Confederacy 
blae, as every one knows a naval 
uniform ought to be. It is now 
the same colour as the military uni- 
form. I believe the reason that 
seamen dress in blue, is because it 
is the only colour which is not 
stained by salt water. 

At Selma a large body of soldiers 
came on board our boat, and for 
the rest of our journey to Mont- 
gomery we were crowded. How- 
ever, the colonels and myself took 
refuge in ‘ Texas,” a glass shed 
built high over the centre of every 
river-steamer, whence the vessel 
is piloted. The cabins below 
this, and above the grand saloon, 
where the officers of the ves- 
sel are accommodated, also _be- 
long to “Texas.” Here we had 
chairs, plenty of room, and a fine 
view. 

The soldiers belonged to Har- 
dee’s corps, which had been sent 
to reinforce General Polk, but they 
were now no longer required, as 
Sherman had retreated. He for- 
tunately never reached the rich 
country about Demopolis, but the 
already desolate country his army 
passed tbrough he devastated in 
the most frightful manner, both 
coming and going, and everybody 
says he deserves to be hanged. 

After a short stay at Montgomery 
we proceeded on our journey and 
reached Macon the next morning. 
There is a magnificent railroad 
station here and a capital hotel, 
the Brown House, where we break- 
fasted. At the station there were 
a large number of Yankee prison- 
ers, who had been picked up during 
Sberman’s retreat. 

We slept that night at Savannah 
and went on to Charleston next 
morning. Here we made a two 
days’ rest, and I took up my quar- 
ters with Mr. Ch., finding a dinner- 
party assembled as usual, and old 
friends among the guests. One of 
them, as a parting gift, made me a 
present of an enormous cigar-case 
fuil of Havannah cigars, a princely 


benefaction under present circum. 
stances in Dixie, when Havannah 
cigars are not to be purchased at 
any price. 

Soon after we reached Wilming- 
ton my two friends and_ travelling 
companions returned to Richmond, 
their leave of absence having ex- 
pired, whilst I with much regret 
prepared to say farewell to “the 
sunny South.” A few pleasant 
days flew quickly by, and then 
with ©., whose business called him 
to Nassau, I embarked in the 
Hansa, a noble ship, which was 
now to run the blockade for the 
eighteenth time. 

It was exhilarating enough when, 
the moon having set at midnight, 
we slipped out of Cape Fear river, 
and dashed at full speed through 
the blockading fleet. It was pitch 
dark, and not even a cigar was 
allowed to be alight on deck. For 
nearly an hour we kept peering 
through the night to discover 
whether any Yankee ship lay in 
our way, but we passed unobserved, 
and then all immediate danger was 
over. 

The next day we saw a large 
number of cotton-bales floating in 
the sea, and on arriving at Nassau 
we heard that they had been thrown 
overboard by the Alice, which had 
leit the night before us, and had 
been chased for a whole day by a 
Yankee cruiser. A little schooner 
was engaged in picking them up, 
and as a single bale is worth £40 
she was no doubt making a good 
thing of it. We performed our 
voyage to Nassau in about sixty 
hours, and were loudly cheered as 
we steamed into the harbour. 

Nassau, which before the war 
was rather an insiguificant place, 
is now a flourishing town, large 
amounts of money being made and 
spent there. The island of Provi- 
dence, of which Nassau is the ca- 
pital, is very fertile, and used to be 
a great place for cotton cultivation. 
It still grows weeds in profusion, 
but nothing else. Every ounce of 
butcher-meat, every potato or other 
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vegetable, milk—which comes in tin- 
cases—in short, every necessary of 
Jife, is imported from New York or 
Havana. Blockade-ranning has made 
everything very dear, and the natives 
complain of being reduced to live upon 
turtle and pineapples. 

The sponges which are picked up 
near the island are said to be superior 
to those in the Mediterranean, and 
conch-shells used in the manufacture 
of cameos are also an article of export. 
These shells have given a name to the 
natives of the Bahamas, who are 
known in this part of the world as 
Conchs. 

We were invited to a pic-nic and 
fishing party on the island, about ten 
miles from Nassau, and speut a pleas- 
ant day. Our party was a large one, 
and consisted of most of the officers 
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of the garrison and a good many gen- 
tlemen from Nassau. 

We commenced fishing early in the 
morning and dragged a creek, and we 
caught amongst other fish a small 
shark. Bat the most curious things 
were the balloon fish; they are very 
small, but if you tickle them on the 
stomach they blow themselves up to 
the size of a football, and I am sorry 
to say that some of our party were so 
cruel as to use them as balls. It did 
them no harm, however. I put seve- 
ral back into the water after they had 
been flying about in the air, propelled 
by the boots of some of the company, 
and they immediately collapsed and 
swam away merrily. 

From Nassau I proceeded to Hav- 
ana. 
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KNIGHT-ERRANTRY IN 


Ir there is one sentiment that one 
hears more constantly repea.ed than 
another by the British tourist now- 
adays, it is that he “ hates to travel 
without an object.” He begins well 
enough, but in the course of time 
the objects become exhausted, and 
he wanders about the world bd/asé 
and discontented, or ceases to wan- 
der at all. I found myself fast 
approaching this stage, when I en- 
countered a series of adventures 
which have provided me with an 
interest for life, and suggested to 
me an occupation which bas enabled 
me to prove a blessing to a large 
and yearly-increasing class of my 
fellow-creatures. 

I remarked that in almost every 
country I had visited, I had been 
preceded by some unprotected fe- 
male tourist, who had _ inspired 
terror and dismay by the sternness 
of her aspect, her thirst for infor- 
mation, and her invincible deter- 
mination to engage in impracticable 
or dangerous enterprises. I had 
frequently witnessed the panic pro- 
duced in a foreign community by 
the announcement that a literary 
spinster was expected to arrive, and 
perceived that the prejudices excit- 
ed against her were so strong that 
when she did make her appearance 
she would be without a friend. 
When I came calmly to consider 
this state of affairs, all the chival- 
rous instincts of my nature became 
aroused, and I determined to travel 
about the world, as the professed 
protector and champion of this 
strong minded but misunderstood 
class of persons. When I say that 
I am not afraid to face one of them 
quite .alone in a savage country, I 
um aware that I lay claim to a very 
high order of courage; and if I go 
on to assert that I would even go 
out of my way to meet such an in- 
dividaal—that I extremely enjoy as 
much of her society as she will con- 
Cescend to bestow upon me—the 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


fact that most of my readers will 
consider this mere empty swagger 
shall not deter me from describing 
the qualities which so eminently 
adapt me for my present noble mis- 
sion. I need scarcely say, in pass- 
ing, that I am totally indifferent to 
all considerations connected with 
personal appearance. There is no 
greater delusion than to imagine 
that these ladies can take care of 
themselves; circumstances are of ne- 
cessity constantly arising in which 
they are utterly helpless, and all 
the consolation they then get is, 
“Serve them right! what business 
has a woman to go poking her 
nose into sach places by herself? of 
course she will get into scrapes.” 
Decidedly, thought J, I will become 
a Knight-errant of the Nineteenth 
Century; and immediately I started 
off in chase of poor Ida Pfeiffer. 
J followed her to India, Ceylon, 
and the Straits, till she finally beat 
me in Borneo, Then-I turned my 
attention to the authoress who 
writes a book about a country and 
calls herself “Tie Englishwoman.” 
And here again I would remark 
casually, that, from my constant as- 
sociation with these remarkable and 
interesting specimens of their sex, 
many of the most striking teatures 
of my own style have been derived. 
For instance, now and then I find 
it has a tendency towards egotism. 
Frequently I enter into very pro- 
found disquisitions upon subjects [ 
don’t the least understand, nor do 
I think it necessary to dive very 
deeply into questions which present 
themselves for consideration, or to 
verify the accuracy of statements 
furnished to me by good-natured 
informants, Thus, even when I am 
profound I am amusing, and those 
who most thoroughly appreciate my 
descriptions of the countries I have 
visited are the inbabitants them- 
selves, 

There is hardly a country now 
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the Er-glishwoman to write 
There is ‘The English- 
in America,’ ‘The English- 
in Italy,’ ‘The English- 
woman in Turkey,’ ‘The English- 
woman in Russia’—not the same 
Englishwoman of course, though of 
the same genus. Nor must it be 
supposed that because I am devoted 
to their service I am blind to their 
faults and peculiarities, From long 
experience I know them now at a 
glance. They all sketch, most of 
them are short-sighted, and wear 
thick boots and spectacles, very little 
crinoline, with what there is of it 
rather Jong. The younger ones are 
reserved, the older ones gushing. 
Their desire for knowledge is alarm- 
ing to the slenderly-educated peo- 
ples among whom they travel, and 
who, rather than appear ignorant, 
invent copiously. They are con- 
stantly guilty of perpetrating acts 
which, in the opposite sex, would 
be accounted “cool;” and a certain 
faculty of taking people by storm, 
and putting them at once into servi- 
tude, insures them the best possible 
letters of introdaction to the next 
place. The victim, in order to 
achieve his freedom, overwhelms 
his fair guest with these epistolary 
recommendations, and chuckles, as 
he waves his hand to her in final 
adieu, over the sufferings he has 
prepared for his unsuspecting friend. 
The Englishwoman’s strong ffoint 
is society; this she generally de- 
scribes graphically and well; no- 
thing escapes her, except that she 
is considered a bore. Her weak 
point is science, and consequently 
she is devoted to it, and goes 
about with a geological hammer 
and a botanical dictionary. For 
many weeks my vocation obliged 
me to attach myself to “The Eng- 
lishwoman in Venezuela.” She has 
written a charming book since, in 
which I am bonourably mentioned 
by the first letter of my name as 
authority for her statement that 
“in this country the woods are in- 
fested by a peculiar sort of serpent 
who milk the cows, which secounts 
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for the scarcity of this article.” It is 
now some years ago. As nearly as 
I can calculate, she was fifty-one; 
I was twenty-four. She was my 
second “Englishwoman.” We were 
in a very out-of-the-way part of the 
world, driving in a cart of the coun- 
try, discussing the origin of species. 
This was many years before Dar- 
win's book, and I have no doubt 
now where he got his ideas from. 
She bad her sketch-book, her am- 
brella, her hammer, and her botany- 
book with her. We were alone in 
the cart. In fact, it was our habit 
to take these téte-d-téte drives, and 
when we came to a pretty view she 
would scramble out, adjust her 
spectacles, cut her pencils, perch 
herself on the smoothest point of 
stone she could find, and set to 
work, When it rained I stood near, 
holding the horse with one hand 
and the umbrella over her with 
the other Then she would finish 
her sketch, chip off the point of 
rock upon which she had been 
sitting with her hammer, and put 
it into a bag full of stones which 
she used to pick up and I used 
to carry, and then we would jog 
home — she to an entertainer upon 
whom she had quartered herself; 
I to a miserable inn. Weli, upon 
the occasion to which I allude, I 
parted from her rather abruptly. 
We were skirting the edge of a 
vast forest, when suddenly she saw 
a fern. As usual she dived into 
the wood after the “specimen.” 
Then calling to me that she saw 
another further on, she vanished 
in its gloomy recesses. In about 
half an hour it came on to rain 
heavily. I could not leave the 
cart and horse to go in search of 
her, so I shouted violently. This 
exercise I continued for half an 
hour more, and then, feeling damp, 
got under the cart, and squatted 
within six inches of the horse's 
heels for another hour; then it got 
dark, I felt she had been lost in 
the wood, and wrung my hands in 
despair. It was not so much that 
I thought her host would miss her, 
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as the dreadful fate I pictured 
would overtake her. The forest 
abounded in wild animals, It was 
almost pathless; there were no 
habitations nearer than a_ village, 
from which we were separated by 
a river. As the country sloped 
down into a valley, I thought it 
not impossible she might endeavour 
to find her way by following the 
watercourse, and so I despond- 
ingly struggled along a muddy 
track towards the stream. It had 
become swollen by the rain, and 
the rushing of the torrent in the 
dusk was not an _ encouraging 
sound. Tying up the horse to a 
tree, I followed down the bank of 
the stream, through wet tangled 
brushwood, giving periodically the 
shrill yell known to Indians by 
clapping my hand rapidly before 
my open mouth. To my _ intense 
relief I heard it answered by a 
plaintive cry, and following the 
sound I discovered Miss Smith — 
the Englishwoman is almost in- 
variably unmarried —seated on a 
prostrate log, clinging tenaciously 
to a bundle of ferns, with her face 
marked with broad streaks of black 
loam, the result of rain, tears, and 
muddy fingers. When she threw 
herself into my arms with a cry of 
gratitude and relief, and burst into 
aun agony of tears on my shoulder, 
I felt a glow of chivalrous enthu- 
siasm. I was accomplishing my 
mission to protect the unprotected ; 
to be the stay and solace of that 
“Englishwoman” who created ter- 
ror and dismay in society, but who 
was clinging to me now like a girl 
of sixteen; and I felt it was not 
“ gushing” — it was genuine down- 
right emotion. Tenderly I bore 
her along, for she was scratched 
and torn by struggling through 
brambles, and even the thick wool- 
len petticoat and stout laced boots 
had suffered. For years, probably, 
this strong-minded woman had van- 
quished weakness. No other man, 
since that early history which I sup- 
pose she had in common with all 
of us, had ever seen her break 
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down but myself; but to me, in a 
thousand little acts, she revealed 
her womanhood. We _ gave up 
talking philosophy and science; 
indeed, she did little else but sob; 
and I revelled in the triumph of 
a situation I had hardly earned. 
When we reached the cart we 
pushed the old horse into the 
stream, but it was rapid, and I 
missed the ford in the dark, so 
he was carried off his legs, and 
the cart was upset. Fortunately, 
though deep, the river was narrow, 
and after whirling round two or 
three times I brought up on the 
shelving bank of shingle, one hand 
tightly clutching a handful of pet- 
ticoat that I had seized at the 
critical moment. Our bath had 
the effect of washing my fair come 
panion’s face, and subduing her 
even more than she had been be- 
fore the last episode. Meekly she 
draggled and stumbled after me, 
weighed down with the burden of 
her drenched habiliments. Geo- 
logical collection, sketch - book, 
ferns, all had gone down the 
stream, with the horse and cart, 
and nothing was ever found after, 
except the vehicle and the drowned 
animal in the shafts. At last, 
after more than an hoar’s wander- 
ing along a barely discernible foot- 
path, from which we often strayed, 
and to find which I was some- 
times obliged to feel with my 
hands, we heard the cheering 
sound of a dog’s bark, and soon 
after saw the welcome glimmer 
of a light. It was a small na- 
tive hut; and never did wattle 
and dab walls, a thatch of leaves, 
and @ floor of cow-dung, offer a more 
grateful sight to benighted and fam- 
ished mortals. An old man and 
woman were its sole tenants, and 
the accommodation consisted but of 
one apartment, one side of which 
was occupied by the fire—the smoke 
curled about over our heads, and 
found its way out between the 
leaves of the thatch as best it could. 
There were overhanging leaves so 
deep as almost to form a verandah 
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all round to protect the walls. The 
costume of our entertainers con- 
sisted of nothing but petticoats 
reaching from the waist to the 
ankles; the man’s was drawn up 
between his legs, and the end 
tucked in at the small of his back. 
The old woman's hung down. She 
wore nothing above her waist. It 
was absolutely necessary that we 
should get rid of our drenched 
garments; but the difficulty was 
what to put on, and how to 
put it on. It was evident that we 
were destined to pass the night 
here. The black darkness, the 
fearful storms that threatened to 
carry away the little cottage bodily, 
our own exhaustion, rendered the 
idea of going farther impossible; 
besides, we might fare worse. What 
we wanted was, first to dry our- 
selves; second, to fill ourselves; 
third, to rest ourselves, Some 
bruised Indian corn was _ being 
kneaded with milk into a paste; 
some chickens running about sug- 
gested the idea of a boiled fowl 
and eggs. I also espied some 
honey in a honeycomb, so I mixed 
the milk, eggs, Indian corn, and 
honey in one pot, and put the 
fowl into some hot water in another, 
and then recurred to the difficult 
subject of attire; for by this time 
our teeth were chattering, and 
fever and ague were becoming im- 
minent. In spite of my companion 
being strong-minded, I had some 
difficulty in inducing her to enter- 
tain the idea of divesting herself 
entirely of her dripping clothing, 
and of appearing in a costume iin- 
provised out of the materials which 
our semi-civilised entertainers could 
supply. At last she consented to 
judge of the nature of the experi- 
ment by the result as_ illustrated 
by myself. I therefore retired from 
the interior of the cabin, and, stand- 
ing under the dripping eaves, took 
off my wet raiment. I found that 
the old man’s petticoat, which was 
not unlike what the Malays call a 
sarong, only reached a little below 
my knee; the second petticvat I 
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threw round my shoulders, some- 
what after the fashjon of a plaid, 
leaving the arms free. Thus at- 
tired, and feeling I represented 
a pretty fair combination of the 
Scotch shepherd and the Roman 
gladiator, I re-entered the cabin 
with as much dignity as circum- 
stances permitted me to assume. 
Miss Smith had taken off her spec- 
tacles in anticipation of too great a 
shock, and I was thus enabled, so to 
speak, to break myself to her 
gradually. So much _ encouraged 
was she by the modesty of my 
aspect, and so wretchedly uncom- 
fortable did she feel in her then 
plight, that she requested me to 
take the old man back with me 
under the eaves, while she per- 
formed her toilet under the super- 
vision of his wife. It was like a 
game where you are told to go out 
of a room and come back when 
they are all ready. In a quarter of 
an hour the old woman summoned 
me, and I found my fair friend 
swaddled like a mummy; not a ves- 
tige of her skin, except her face, was 
visible anywnere. So clumsily had 
she arranged it that both her hands 
were occupied hoiding her things to- 
gether from the inside; thus the ap- 
pearance she presented was irreproach- 
able so long as she remained still, 
but the slightest movement was at- 
tended with the most frightful risk. 
One of the most delightful sensations 
I ever experienced was feeding this 
dear creature with mouthfuls of 
tough boiled chicken and Indian- 
corn pudding, and then holding to 
her lips a huge can of water, the only 
drinking utensil in the establishment, 
and supporting her head with one 
hand as she tilted it gently back. 
Then I put on her spectacles for her, 
and finally tied a line in front of the 
fire, upon which I strung all her 
garments as well as my own. 
Once I had to scratch her ear, 
and ultimately to help her to bed. 
This, however, is a figure of speech. 
I should more properly say to “‘ ham- 
mock.” The task of hoisting her 
gracefully into it without dis- 
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arranging-her wrappers, was one of 
the most difficult operations I ever 
performed. We slung her in a 
corner by herself, near the fire, and 
the old man and his wife and I 
huddled together on the floor, in the 
other utmost extremity. In spite 
of an airy feeling about the legs, and 
a virulent attack from fleas, I slept 
so soundly and so far on into the 
morning, that I found my friend 
dressed in her own garments and 
looking quite blooming; but there 
was an expression of shy timidity 
on her face which was quite foreign 
to it. I, on the contrary, who am 
constitutionally modest, swaggered 
about in my _ short petticoat, 
and felt every inch a true errant 
knight. 

I have frequently met Miss Smith 
in society since then. She is as 
learned and strong-minded as ever, 
except when I appear; but she 
quails before a single glance from 
me. She is now considerably over 


sixty; but I alone possess the secret 
of calling into those somewhat thin 
cheeks a roseate hue, and of causing 
those sharp grey eyes to disappear 
temporarily beneath their lids. 


Dear 
Miss Smith! she never travelled 
in savage countries by herself after 
that; but she will tell you un- 
ending stories about her adventures 
and experiences. The only one 
her friends don’t know, and never 
will know—for I have never be- 
trayed our secret to a living soul— 
is the one I have now recounted. 
Nor would I have told it now, 
did I not feel sure that it would 
be impossible for any one to re- 
cognise in my “Englishwoman in 
Venezuela” the heroine of the ad- 
venture. 

Besides the Englishwomen who 
travel in quest of information, are 
those who are actuated by motives 
of philanthropy or political en- 
thusiasm. Oppressed nationalities 
act as a powerful stimulus to the 
formation of this class. No sooner 
do Italy, or Poland, or Hungary 
rise, than your Englishwoman packs 
up her portmanteau, furnishes her- 
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self with letters of introduction of 
the most compromising character, 
and starts off on a mission to suffer- 
ing humanity. With unreasoning 
impulse she flings herself heart and 
soul into the cause she has espoused, 
and induces the unfortunate people 
to whoin she has accredited herself 
to believe that the whole British 
nation is as wildly enthusiastic in 
their behalf as she is. She probably 
makes her début by two or three 
indiscretions; for she is totally un- 
used in her own country to act under 
the ever-present consciousness that 
all her movements are watched, 
When, however, she is once initiated 
into the mysteries of a _ national 
conspiracy, it cannot be charged 
against her that she is wanting 
in resource. On the whole, it is 
my conviction that your philan- 
thropico-political Englishwoman does 
more good than harm, and is a 
credit to the country that pro- 
duces her. By such experiences 
do they fit themselves to become 
the mothers of heroes—only, as I 
said before, they so rarely marry. 
There are, however, brilliant excep- 
tions to this rule. I remember, du- 
ring the recent insurrection in Po- 
land, attending as knight-errant 
upon two Miss Browns at Cracow. I 
don’t know which created most 
sensation — Mademoiselle Pustovoy- 
tov, Langiewicz’s female aide-de- 
camp, who was captured on the 
day of their arrival, or my two 
charming compatriots themselves. It 
was a refreshing sight to watch them, 
in little pork-pie hats and tucked-up 
skirts, paddling about the muddy 
streets of Cracow, and one that 
cheered the hearts of the poor people 
they came to comfort. And then 
to go with them through wards 
of wounded youths, and see how 
the presence of the “ English- 
woman” would cause the wasted 
features to light up with a glow of 
gratitude and pleasure, and how 
the poor lads would look with won- 
der and astonishment at these two 
unprotected beings who had come 
all the way from England for no 
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other purpose than to minister to 
their necessities. Depend upon it 
“the Englishwoman abroad” is a 
glorious institution. Why, she 
even sometimes penetrates to places 
where the Englishman has not been 
seen, and then, what is the impres- 
sion she leaves on the inhabitants? 
They say, of course, “If England 
produces this sort of woman, what 
splendid fellows the men must be!” 
She does more to maintain the pres- 
tige of the British empire than all 
our iron-clads put together, for she 
is clad in the triple panoply of vir- 
tue, benevolence, and pluck. I was 
knight-errant to the Miss Browns 
when they were in the middle of a 
forest surrounded by Cossacks, dis- 
tributing provisions to an insurgent 
band, which they were visiting at 
the peril of their lives; and their 
presence so affected the rugged chief 
of the band, and the presence of the 
rugged chief of the band so affected 
them, that they all wept together, 
and in the energy of their enthusi- 


asim they distributed among his 
men every disposable ornament 
they had about them down to 
their hair-pins. Don’t you sup- 


pose, as I stood looking on with 
glistening eyes, that I felt proud of 
my countrywomen? and don’t you 
suppose that the remnant of those 
two hundred reckless spirits, who 
are now in exile in Siberia or else- 
where, when they hear the name of 
England, will associate that coun- 
try in their minds with two rather 
young women in pork-pie hats, such 
as they had never seen before, who 
fed them and wept with them, and, 
perchance, tended them when they 
were wounded? Mayhap a stray 
Briton, pushing his explorations 
years hence into Asiatic Russia, 
will be astonished at the over- 
whelming civility of some poor 
lonely exile, and little think he 
owes it all to the Miss Browns. 
It was some satisfaction, too, to 
know that they obliged the whole 
police of Austria and Russia to keep 
on the gui vive. Sheltered under 
the protecting gis of that Foreign 
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Office which guards so jealously the 
honour of the British subject, and, 
above all, of the female British sub- 
ject, the Miss Browns used to def: 
the Government. Knowing well 
the chivalrous nature of their coun- 
trymen, they moved about in the 
happy consciousness that, though 
England would not go to war for 
Poland, or for any other oppressed 
race, the nation would rise like one 
man in defence of the Miss Browns, 
The truth is, that no country with- 
out this magnificent sense of hon- 
our could produce Miss Browns, 
It was amusing to see them receive 
a Government spy disguised as a 
patriot, and, knowing what his real 
character was, to hear them express 
their political views, with the in- 
tention of the conversation being 
immediately reported to the head 
of the police. Think, again, what 
an opinion that functionary must 
have had of the “ Englishwoman.” 
No wonder that the authorities 
ended by dreading, and the insur- 
gents by adoring, them. Their 
rooms used to be a sort of nest of 
conspirators from morning till night, 
and the confidence they inspired 
was unbounded. Among the most 
frequent visitors was a certain ex- 
general of the Garibaldian army, 
who, with his aide-de-camp, had come 
to seek service in the insurgent 
ranks, The general was English, 
the aide-de-camp Italian. The latter 
was a man of farouche aspect—a grey 
grizzled mustache, pointed savage- 
ly, and a grey grizzled chin-tuft, 
pointed too. He had wild gleam- 
ing eyes, high cheek-bones, sallow 
sunken cheeks, a gash over the 
temple, and a stern military bear- 
ing. We used to call him Sacripanti, 
as the nearest approach we could 
make to hisname. He spoke no lan- 
guage but Italian, and his usual mode 
of procedure was to sit in a corner 
and silently smoke cigarettes, which 
Miss Brown the younger rolled 
for him. From beneath the over- 
hanging brow those fiery Italian 
eyes used to gleam upon her like a 
basilisk’s; but the Miss Browns 
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were impervious to attacks of this 
description—all travelling English- 
women are—and used to shower 
attentions upon him by pantomime 
—as they were unable to respond to 
his Italian. One day the Miss Browns 
went to Lemberg, to see what was 
to be done in the hospitals there, 
and the General and Sacripanti 
went to Lemberg, and, of course, 
the knight-errant went to Lemberg; 
and all of a sudden there came a 
warning that the police were on the 
track of the General and Sacri- 
panti, and that, if they did not at 
once vanish from the scene, they 
might be detained in it longer than 
agreeable. This was more easily 
sail than done, as their passports 
were not, so to say, guite in order. 
When the news was broken to us 
that we were to part thns abraptly, 
and Sacripanti put the last cigar- 
ette he could ever hope to see rolled 
expressly for him into his mouth, 
his eye gleamed more fearfully than 
ever. Suddenly he burst forth in 
a loud military tone of voice, as if 
he was making a report on the 
state of his company to his general. 
The nature of the communication 
evidently embarrassed that gentle- 
man, and as I had understood it I 
was not surprised. It was couched 
in the following words:—‘ Gen- 
eral, I have the honour to announce 
through your excellency, that I 
have a communication to make to 
the youngest Miss Brown. I re- 
quest that you will state to that 
most beautiful dady that you are 
empowered to offer her my hand, 
You will also, General, inform her 
precisely what my means and posi- 
tion in my own .country are, which 
you will be able to confirm from 
your own knowledge. My annual 
income derived from private sources 
amounts to two thousand francs 
(£80), and my rank is captain of 
the army of the most illustrious 
Garibaldi. This fortune and this 
runk I request the most gentle 
Miss to share with me in my own 
country so soon as I shall surrepti- 
tiously have succeeded in reaching 


it.” It was with no littie hesita- 
tion and difficulty that the worthy 
General conveyed to the astounded 
ears of both the Miss Browns, and 
of one Miss Brown in particular, 
the startling nature of Sacripanti’s 
communication. As there were 
three casual visitors in the room at 
the time, and as the General be- 
came as confused as if he was pro- 
posing for himself instead of for 
his friend, and as_ the visitors 
sat in open-mouthed astonishment, 
and the Miss Browns, though 
not easily taken aback, seemed 
for once disconcerted, my impulse 
to burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter was only check- 
ed by the fearful aspect of Sacri- 
panti’s countenance. I am_ not 
ashamed to say that for a moment 
it inspired me with such terror 
that I suffered acute agonies from 
my desire to laugh and my fear of 
doing so. I saw drops of perspira- 
tion standing out on the General’s 
forehead, and the points of Sacri- 
panti’s grizzled mustache were 
finding their way into the corners 
of his eyes. What, in my capacity 
of knight-errant, ought I to do 
under the circumstances? Miss 
Brown rescued me from the difii- 
culty, and emerged triumphant 
from the trying ordeal. With in- 
finite presence of mind she seized 
the only thing which was on the 
table- near her, and which hap- 
pened to be a saline draught, mixed 
it with an unshaking hand, and in 
the most silvery tone said to the 
General as she handed it to him 
fizzing and bubbling, “Ask dear 
Captain Sacripanti to take _ this 
saline draught for my sake,” ac- 
companying it with a most expres- 
sive glance. While Sacripanti was 
losing bis breath in the effervescing 
fluid—for he was too much taken 
aback to refuse it—we were all re- 
gaining ours, Conscientiously he 
drained it to its last drop. ‘ Now,” 
said Miss Brown, with a beaming 
face, “tell the Captain that I think 
we quite understand each other.” 
The Captain looked radiant. Whe- 
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ther he thought that the English 
way of accepting a proposal was to 
drink off a saline draught, or whe- 
ther he was pledging in it his fu- 
ture wedded happiness, or what his 
idea, we have never discovered ; 
but he bade us all an affectionate 
adieu, left his card and Italian ad- 
cress for Miss Brown, and is prob- 
ably waiting on his paternal acre— 
for he can’t have much more—for 
the arrival of the bellissima Signo- 
rina Brown. The two ladies once 
caught sight afterwards of these 
two heroes at a railway station in 
Austria; they were hurrying across 
the platform, Sacripanti disguised 
as a courier, the General as a 
wilord Anglais. Sacripanti gave a 
long thirsty glance, which spoke 
volumes, and then bounded obse- 
quiously to his master’s side, hat 
in hand, as he recognised an ap- 
proaching police functionary. Poor 
Sacripanti! his chance is for ever 
gone, as the youngest Miss Brown 
is the brilliant exception of whom 
I spoke—she belongs to another; 
and I would never have told Sacri- 
panti’s love had I not received the 
permission of her husband. 


While in troublous times these 
political Englishwomen may be 
frequently met with, it not un- 


commonly bappens that an* unpro- 
tected female of this description 
gets the credit of being a political 
emissary, when, in fact, she is only 
seeking a refuge from the gnawing 
of her blighted affections, or some 
other equally justifiable cause. 

A rewarkabie illustration of this 
cane to my notice some years ago, 
prior to the Crimean war, when | 
chanced to touch at a small port on 
the Circassian coast. An exceed- 
ingly pretty young woman, accom- 
panied by a burly sous-officier of a 
Cossack regiment, came on board 
the steamboat which was to take 
us on to Kertch. The devotion 
of the Russian to this young 
person was so marked that he 
evidently was not her husband; 
and as they seemed to converse 
entirely by signs, it was equally 
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clear that either she was dumb or 
could not speak a word of Russian 
or any other language current in 
those parts. They had got a long 
box among their luggage that she 
wanted to have sent below, and he 
wished should remain on deck; 380, 
seeing the difficulties under which 
their intercourse was being carried 
on, with that eagerness which has 
always characterised the true spirit 
of knight-errantry, I hazarded the 
remark in French that I would be 
glad to interpret for her to the best 
of my ability. Judge of my sur- 
prise when I received the somewhat 
pettish reply of “ Hout, man, gae 
wa’ wi’ ye!” Said I, determined not 
to be outdone, though so staggered 
by the shock that you might have 
knocked me down with a feather, 
“And what brings a bonny Scotch 
lassie like you to siccan pairts?” 
I did not know much Scotch, but 
I had a strong recollection of hav- 
ing looked out “siccan” in the 
glossary at the end of the ‘ Anti- 
quary, and found it to mean 
“such.” It was her turn to be as- 
tounded now, for I forgot to men- 
tion that I was in full Circassian 
costume, having just returned from 
paying a longish visit to Prince 
Michael of Abkhasia. On my head 
was a pointed cap, trimmed with 
fur eighteen inches high; on my 
breast two rows of cartridges with 
ivory tips; at my back a rifle in 
a sheepskin; in my waist three 
knives, the smallest somewhat lar- 
ger than an ordinary dirk; baggy 
red trousers, like knickerbockers, 
surmounted handsomely embroi- 
dered gaiters; and my well-formed 
feet were encased in thin leather 
boots without soles, so tight that 
they caused me agony when I got 
them wet. I was a young knight 
in those days, and my chief de- 
light was to rush into the costume 
of whatever country I happened to 
be visiting. 

While she was recovering her- 
self I was wondering what on earth 
she was. Never before, and for that 
matter I may say since, had I ever 
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seen the Englishwoman, or rather 
the Scotchwoman, abroad in such 
a guise. In the first place, she 
was clearly not a lady; then, so 
young and pretty, and alone: what 
could she be doing at Souchoum 
Kaleh with this burly sows-officier ? 
While thus speculating, the young 
person had undergone a revulsion 
of feeling; she first threw her arms 
round my neck, and then burst 
into a paroxysm of tears. The sous- 
officier looked puzzled and, I thought, 
a little jealous; but he muttered 
something about a compatriot, and 
busied bimself about the luggage. 
Then, to my surprise, he came back 
before she had done sobbing, and, 
bidding her a somewhat curt adieu, 
disappeared over the side just as 
the steamer’s paddles began to turn, 
Here was a pretty predicament for a 
young man with knight-errant prin- 
ciples and a full Circassian costume 
to find himself in—the after part of 
the steamer all to himself, and a 
fair compatriot sobbing in his arms 
—a most brilliant moon just showing 
over the magnificent ranges of the 
snowy Caucasus, tinging distant ice- 
peaks, throwing masses of forest 
into gloom, and setting the bay in 
a blaze of glittering ripples. I had 
not met Miss Smith at this time, 
but the last two lines are quite in 
her style. I regret that it is not in 
my power, as is clear from the at- 
tempt at Scotch which I have al- 
ready made, to give her history in 
the pure Doric in which it was 
conveyed to me; but, so far as I am 
able, I will tell the singular story, 
which I have no doubt still sur- 
vives in those regions, and will 
long be narrated among the Ras- 
sians as an illustration of the ec- 
centricity of Britons generally, and 
of British women in particular; 
also of the perfidy and Machiavel- 
lian tactics of our present Premier. 
Jenny—she told me her other 
name, but I have forgotten it—was, 
it appears, the maidservant of a 
certain Scotch lady, whom we will 
therefore call Miss Mactavish, who, 
for some reason which Jenny never 
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could penetrate, decided upon in- 
vestigating the progress which Rus- 
sia was making in the Caucasus, 
With this view she furnished her- 
self with letters of introduction at 
St. Petersburg, and never stopped 
travelling till she reached Stavropol. 
This was the headquarters of the 
army at that time; and her arrival 
at that remote garrison during a 
period of active operations created, 
as may be imagined, no little won- 
der and comment. Who could 
Miss Mactavish be? What had she 
come for? Why did she want to 
accompany a reconnaissance into the 
Kabardas? How were you to ac- 
commodate a woman and her maid 
on a@ rough campaign along the 
southern shore of the Kuban? The 
Commander-in-Chief felt uneasy; 
he was therefore more polite than 
usual—Russians always are when 
they suspect you. He surrounded 
Miss Mactavish with attendants, 
overwhelmed her with attention, 
and found thet whenever she pro- 
posed to go anywhere some in- 
superable difficulty interposed. But 
Miss Mactavish had not got Oecel- 
tic blood in her veins for no- 
thing. She was a stern, determined 
woman, it appears, “near six feet 
high, awfu’ muckle-jinted, and with 
reed hair,” so said Jenny. So she 
bought two steeds and a guide— 
they cost about the same in those 
parts—and started off one morning. 
Jenny did not know where they 
were bound to, as they were almost 
immediately caught and _ brought 
back, But the General’s  suspi- 
cions were still more roused, and he 
and his officers came to the startling 
conclusion that Miss Mactavish was 
a man in disguise, and a secret 
agent of Lord Pawmerston, as Jenny 
called him. The state of her cheve- 
lure went to confirm this hypothe- 
sis, as Miss Mactavish had had a 
fever not long before, when her 
head had been shaved, and her 
golden locks were now about three 
inches long. Having arrived at 
the conviction that she was a man, 
the next link in the chain was evi- 
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dent; Jenny was clearly the wife. 
No sooner does the General arrive 
at this conclusion than he tells off 
two handsome young officers on 
special service—one to make love 
to the pretended Miss Mactavish, 
the other to Jenny. “By these 
means,” thinks His Excellency Gen- 
eral Blazesky, who judged Scotch- 
women by a Russian standard, “I 
must arrive at the truth; for if 
this emissary of Palmerston’s be 
really a female, she will never resist 
the fascinations of the seductive 
Hititoff; no unmarried woman of 


forty—if she be a woman—could 
resist Hititoff. He must be sacri- 


ficed at the shrine of elderly spin- 
sterhood in the service of his coun- 
try. If, on the other hand, she 
resents his attentions, it will be 
strong presumptive evidence of her 
belonging to the male sex; and if 
she is jealous of this pretty little 
Miss, it will be beyond doubt that 
she is really he. Tickeleff speaks 
English like a native. I will order 
him at once to open the campaign 


with the maid. Lucky dog, Ticke- 
leff!” So spake and plotted this 


immoral old Russian General, as if 
he could possibly know anything 
about Scotchwomen. 

“Eh man,” said Jenny, “ye suld 
ha’ seen my leddy dingin’ awa’ at 
the lugs o’ the puir bairn Hititoff, 
and him tryin’ to get up frae his 
knees, and she just giein’ him such 
bangs that I had to come atwixt 
them—and then she went off screech- 
in’ and sobbin’ in my arms; but I 
ken weel the laddie’s een were fuller 
o’ tears than Miss Maciavish’s, and 
he couldna tak his handkerchief frae 
his nose, but was just aff without 
ance lookin’ ahint him.” So far, 
then, General Blazesky was satisfied. 
Hititoff reported that no woman 
could have inflicted the pun- 
ishment he had received; while 
the arts which he had frequently 
proved were infallible with the sex, 
had in this case been tried with 
exactly the opposite result to the 
one desired: ergo, Miss Mactavish 
was clearly a man. There only 
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remained the confirmation to be 
obtained by Tickeleff. Ha! ha! 
laughs Tickeleff, no fear of my ears 
and nose getting such treatment as 
Hititoff's, and boldly he opens the 


sir,” went on Jenny, 
“this Tickeleff was aye glowerin’ 
at me, and squeezin’ o’ my haand, 
so I jist glowered at him, and whiles 
I squeezed his haund—what for no? 
—there’s nae harm, and there was 
sae little to do at Stavropol; and 
one day he fumbled away at my 
fingers wi’ his lips, Thinks I, ye 
gowk, what are ye at wi’ my haunds 
when my face is no that far aff? 
and then down he plumps on his 
hunkers, just the same queer fashion 
as the ither ane, and maks what he 
ca’s his declaration. Weel, he was 
workin’ awa’ wi’ my haund, and 
havering on wi’ his declaration, and 
I was wearyin’, when wha suld look 
in but my mistress; and she jist 
come doon upon the hair o’ his 
heed like a hawk. ‘Ye unprin- 
cipled loons,’ says she, ‘are ye no 
content wi’ attackin’ me, but ye 
must assaut my maid? Gae wa’ wi’ 
ye;’ but he couldna do that, for 
she had a firm grip o’ him by the 
hair, and was shakin’ him maist 
awfu’, and I fit to split my sides. 
‘Ye ca’ yersells members o’ the 
Greek Church,’ says she, ‘and I 
can weel believe it — there’s nae- 
body but pagans would do the 
like ;’ an’ wi’ that she gied him a 
cuff, and he went aff wi’ his heed 
hangin’ doon for a’ the warld like 
Hititoff.” 

Proof conclusive; what more 
could Blazesky want? Reports to 
his Government important discov- 
ery. Spy of Lord Palmerston’s in 
female disguise, with wife passing 
as maid—desires instructions. Great 
commotion in the Foreign Office — 
probable meeting of the Council to 
consider what shall be done; deci- 
sion finally arrived at; send Lord 
Palmerston’s spy wherever he wants 
to go; let him always be accom- 
panied by an officer, ostensibly for 
the protection of the virtue of Miss 
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Mactavish in these savage countries; 
order arrives at Stavropol, and is 
instantly put into execution. Sous- 
officier of Cossacks told off to ac- 
company Miss Mactavish every- 
where. So the lady, her maid, and 
her escort cross by the Darjel Pass 
to Tiflis, and then skirt the southern 
Caucasus and come down into Min- 
grelia. But Miss Mactavish’s repu- 
tation has preceded her. Nobody 
doubts for a moment that she is 
a man, but all admit she plays her 
part well. Innumeratle are the 
traps set to catch her, but al- 
ways ending in the discomfiture of 
those who devise them. “Know- 
ing old fox that Palmerston,” say 
the authorities; “how well he 
chooses his agents!” To talk to that 
red-haired man in petticoats, you 
would suppose he had no ideas be- 
yond the conversion of the heathen 
and the preservation of the femi- 
nine honour; and how well he dis- 
guises his voice! Clever little wo- 
man his wife is, too; took two hun- 
dred rubles, and told us nothing. 
Wonder whether she is his wife, or 
only another agent of Palmerston’s, 
and if he shifts them about in 
couples as he thinks they suit; 
wonder how many male and how 
many female spies he has got. How 
well she took us in about her cor- 
respondence, too — that long letter 
to her brother the Presbyterian 
minister! Suppose that in Paimer- 
ston’s cypher Presbyterian stands 
for foreign. Then that curious 
phrase about “justification,”j and 
“adoption,” and “the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism,”—wish we could 
hit off the key. The Assembly is 
probably the House of Commons, 
and the Shorter Catechism questions 
to be asked Palmerston on foreign 
policy; “justification” perhaps 
means “casus belli,” and “ adop- 
tion ” “ annexation,” 

So completely had the idea of 
Miss Mactavish’s real character 
taken possession of the public miud, 
that when she arrived at Sugdidi 
she got into a serious scrape with a 
certain Prince D—— for having, in 
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the fulness of her emotion, wound 
up a religious discussion with his 
wife by clasping her round the 
neck aud kissing her warmly. She 
thought she detected signs of con- 
version, and thus naturally did she 
give vent to her feelings. Prince 
D entering at the moment, 
finding his wife in this questionable 
embrace, was furious, and sent a 
formal challenge to Miss Mactavish, 
who doubtless would have gladly 
fought him, so far as her pluck was 
concerned, but who entertained a 
conscienticus objection to all duel- 
ling. Time would fail me to tell of 
all her remarkable adventures with 
the different escorts which conduct- 
ed her through the country under 
this erroneous impression — how 
they insisted on making the most 
marked distinction between her 
and her maid, reserving all that 
was best in the way of night 
accommodation for the latter. 
“Deed, sir,” said Jenny, “it was 
nae use my telling them that the 
puir leddy wasna a man; but the 
time came when a’ doubts were 
at an end. An’ a richt gude and 
kind mistress she aye was to me, 
and me a giddy thing that was fo’ 
o’ a’ kinds o’ cantrips. But I tended 
her a’ through her last illness, and 
for seven nights did I never sleep 
one wink, amang savages as we 
were too, awa’ up i’ the mountains, 
and me no able to speak a word 0’ 
their gibberish, and she in a raging 
fever, and they all thinking she was 
telling a’ het political secrets in her 
wandering speech. And the way 
she went on about the Free Kirk, 
and would keep telling me her ex- 
periences, and putting a’ kinds o’ 
maist awfu’ difficult questions to 
me, thinking I was Dr. Candlish; 
and a chiel they had there, who 
knew English, taking notes o’ a’ she 
said, and making out that Candlish 
was Pawmerston, and that the Free 
Kirk meant revolution, and the 
Establishment meant the Rooshian 
Government; and they threatenin’ 
to whip me if I didna explain to 
them what ‘sittin’? under a minis- 
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ter’ was, and wadna believe me 
when I said I didna ken wha sat 
under Pawmerston; and they said I 
lee’d, and that they knew well ‘the 
auld man’ sat upon a’ the ithers. 
They just seemed clean demented 
about it; and at last, wae’s me, t'e 
puir leddy sank a’thegither, and 
there I was my lane amang them; 
and they rummaged a’ our boxes 
and copied a’ her letters and notes, 
headed, ‘The Caucasus a field for 
Free Church enterprise.’ But the 
Cossack body was no that bad, and, 
if he hadna been a wee too fameel- 
jar, would have done weel eneugh. 
But it gar’d me greet to bear my 
ain mitber tongue frue you, sir— 
hoping ye'll pardon the liberty I 
took wi’ kissin’ ye, sir; for I am 
sure yee a real gentleman, though 
dressed like ane © thae savages.” 
Jenny's penetration pleased me, 
and even had I not been bound by 
my knightly duty, I should bave 
felt more drawn towards her and 
disposed to befriend her from that 
moment. “My good girl,” said I, 
endeavouring to discard as much as 
possible anything like condescen- 
sion from my tone, “rely upon me 
—tell me if there is anything I can 
do for you.” “’ Deed is there,” 
said she; “wad ye just ask them to 
put my puir mistress below.” I 
now discovered what the long box 
contained, and asked Jenny how 
she had managed to perform this 
last act of devotion. “It wasna 
my doing, sir,” she said. “ When 
thae Rooshians found that the poor 
leddy wasna a man at a’, they got a 
wee scared like, and said Pawmer- 
ston might say that they had killed 
her, and declare war immediately 
with Rooshia, — and me in _ the 
country—it was awfu’ to think o’; 
so they would send her home just 
as she was. And first they thocht 
o embawming her, but they could- 
na get tlie materials, and so they 
just stuffed her with strae.” “ Did 
what?” said I, almost in a shriek. 
“Ab, ye may weel cry out,” said 
Jenny; “for me, I couldna bide 
near; but it is a’ true. I just took 





a peep mysel’ at the last, and it 
seemed gae well dune. An’ I hae 
gotten stric? charge to tak’ it to 
a place in London they ca’ the 
Foreign Office; here’s the address, 
see—Downing Street.” 

Now, I am well aware that my 
readers will find some difficulty in 
swallowing this little anecdote. 
Miss Smith was all well enough; 
even the Miss Browns’ history was 
not improbable; but our chivalrous 
friend is coming it rather too strong, 
with his Scotch maid and her 
stuffed mistress. I am aware that I 
have a constitutional tendency to 
romance; who could lead the knight- 
errant existence which I have with- 
out it? but my romantic vein is 
kept within the most strict limits. 
I know how to deal with facts so 
artistically that they scarcely seem 
to be facts—just as a good cook can 
disguise mutton to an extent which 
renders it impossible to know what 
you are eating—but the matton is 
nevertheless there; so with these in- 
teresting personal experiences—they 
are all true, and the truest is just 
the least credible. Now, candidly, 
do you think I could ever have in- 
vented such a wonderful finale to 
Miss Mactavish? I am always re- 
luctant to admit any inferiority 
where matters of imagination are 
concerned; but I fairly own I was 
quite incompetent to have conceived 
anything half so strange as the ad- 
venture which I have just described. 
If anybody is still in doubt, and is 
sufficiently interested, in verifying 
the details, to go as far as Sugdidi, 
the capital of Mingrelia, they will 
see a charming country, and the 
very Princess who received the kiss, 
and the husband who has never yet 
got over the banter of bis friends for 
having called out a lady. But Miss 
Mactavish was by no means a speci- 
men of the active propagandist. 
She was a dear good soul, who 
merely carried her theological views 
into everything, but did not travel 
for the express purpose of proselyt- 
ising. There is your female colpor- 
teur, a@ very serious person to meet 
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in more senses than one, a bugbear 
to every Catholic government in 
Europe, and to every British minis- 
ter acredited to every such govern- 
ment. Trust her for knowing how 
to smuggle. She is as skilful in dis- 
guising truth in every form which 
may render it impossible of detec- 
tion as I am. First, she smuggles 
a host of tracts written by berself, 
and calculated to bring the whole 
Papal fabric down by the run, in 
the double lining of a crinoline, and 
then she smuggles her doctrine into 
the tracts; then she is a match for 
Antonelli himself in dogged per- 
tinacity of purpose. She rather 
glories in goirg to prison than other- 
wise, and knows everything about 
every version of the Bible that 
exists, and has tried the point with 
the Douay with more governments 
than one. Nor does she contine her 
teaching to the heterodox,—she is 
down upon a stray Protestant un- 
protected male tourist in a way ter- 
rible to behold. She generally goes 
about with a secretary, a weak pale 
creature, who is constantly engaged 
in copying despatches to foreign 
governments, British ministers, and 
“ our dear Christian friends” at home, 
There is a style in the way she puts 
ber name after “having the honour 
to be, my Lord,” which stamps her 
at once as “a sister with a work.” 
Has it never occurred to this good 
creature, that as she has never been 
successful, and never will be, there 
must be something radically wrong 
in the way she sets about it? My 
heart warms towards her as I see 
her honestly striving to accomplish 
the impossible, in that cold, stern, 
conscientious manner of hers, which 
frightens Italians, I think, more than 
any other race to whom she preaches. 
She always seems to me to have no 
heart; perbaps that is the reason I 
should like to give her some of mine. 
Ah! if she only knew how con- 
verts are made. If the best way 
of inducing a man to give is 
by appealing to his stomach, de- 
pend upon it the best way of 
getting him to believe is through 


the heart. But your female mis- 
sionary is so full of hate for the 
system which degrades him, that 
she has no love or softness to waste 
on the victim; and as he has prob- 
ably more brains than she has, she 
can’t appeal to his intellect. So 
she goes on leading a life of war- 
fare with custom-house officers, 
which sours her temper, and prac- 
tises petty deceits upon them, 
which she thinks justifiable, and 
becomes so bigoted in her views 
by perpetually looking at the most 
exaggerated development of those 
she differs from, that she ends by 
being a very disagreeable person to 
all except the few who, like myself, 
appreciate the good points in her 
character. I remember once—— 
“He’s off again,” you'll say; “now 
look out for a bouncer!” Not at 
all; this is strictly true, and if you 
only knew me, you would not won- 
der at what I am going to tell you, 
Well, I remember once falling in 
with a Miss Jones, and her secre- 
tary, Miss Robinson, at a froncier. 
They declined to point out the keys 
of their trunks to the custom- 
house officers, on the ground that 
the Government had no moral right 
to search for Bibles for the purpose 
of sequestrating them, and that 
they could not afford any facilities 
to its agents. On which the in- 
spector comes—stern, military, and 
polite. “Madame,” he says, “ must 
expect to have her boxes broken 
open if she will not help in unlock- 
ing them.” Delighted crowd of 
passengers, who are assisting at 
the altercation with the English 
“‘ Mees ”—guard, who says the train 
can’t wait—porter, who goes for 
chisel and hammer—Miss_ Robin- 
son, trembling and anxious to give 
up the keys—Miss Jones professing 
her readiness to go to prison, or 
incur any other species of martyr- 
dom, but in the mean time declares 
she will appeal to the British Minis- 
ter. »Surrounded by such sights 
and sounds, could I remain one in- 
stant longer a calin spectator? Was 
not the British Minister my most 
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particular friend and the unpro- 
tected female my special mission? 
Could I do either of them a greater 
favour than preserve them from 
each other? With that readiness of 
invention which characterises me, I 
pulled a white pocket-handkerchief 
from my pocket, and tying it rapidly 
round my neck, I said in those 
melodious accents which I know so 
well how to assume, and with an 
expression of resigned deliberation, if 
I may so style it, ‘ Excuse me, 
dear madam, for interposing at such a 
moment; but as a clergyman of the 
Church of England ”—here I coughed, 
rather at a loss how to go on— 
“as a clergyman of the Church, 
dear madam, deeply interested in 
the work Here I stopped sud- 
denly. “Surely we must have met 
before. It can't be, yet it is; oh, 
Miss Jones!” —having just deci- 
phered her name on her box—* how 
truly grateful I am to be permitted 
to come to your rescue. Perhaps 
your friend wiil show me the key.” 
Poor Miss Robinson, who held the 
bunch in her shaking fingers, was 
only too glad to hand it to me, and, 
while Miss Jones was still trying to 
recognise me, and was too much 
impressed by the _ ecclesiastical 
authority which I brought to bear 
upon her to remonstrate, I had re- 
vealed to the authorities a row 
of neatly-bound “ Douays” which 
caused their eyes to glisten as they 
pounced upon them and carried 
them off. ‘“ Never mind, Miss 
Jones,” I said; “it will give us 
a stronger case. Trust me not to 
give Lord or any of his attachés 
4 moment’s peace of mind.” “Oh, 
thank you, Mr.——” “ Wilkins, 
madam—the Rev. F. Wilkins; only 
I am travelling anonymously, if I 
may use the term, on behalf of 
the Jews, and do not wish it known 
that I am in the Church.” Then 
she tried to remember where she 
had ever seen me before, which, 
of course, she found difficult; and 
after we had journeyed together in 
the same carriage for fifteen hours, 
I found that it would be quite impos- 
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sible to undeceive her as to my real 
character, so J invested in a stock of 
stiff white neckcloths, and a black 
waistcoat buttoning to the throat; 
this gave me the moral ascendancy 
by which alone I could secure tran- 
quillity, and enabled me to assume 
the right of preaching to her; if 
one of us was to preach, I thought 
it had better be me. I had not 
been two days in her company 
before I had reason to congratulate 
myself on having adopted this line. 
I have seen her attack a retired 
general of the Indian army in an 
omnibus, while driving from the 
station to the hotel, in a way which 
caused me the most acute pain. He 
was looking forward to meeting a 
maiden sister after a twenty years’ 
separation ; and when he found she 
was a friend and correspondent of 
Miss Jones, I fully expected he 
would have turned back Overland, 
without ever getting home at all. 
Then I saw her torture a young 
widow who was burrying from 
Palermo, where she had just buried 
her busband. Oh the mockery of 
that consolation which Miss Jones 
gave! “Dear Miss Jones,” I would 
say, “after a scene of this sort, let 
us improve the occasion; I should 
like to have a little serious conver- 
sation with you.” Then Miss Ro- 
binson, timidly—* may I be allowed 
to share the privilege?” ‘“ Dear 
sisters,” I would say, “ I wish to call 
your attention to two or three points 
in which I see room for improve- 
ment, and I address myself espe- 
cially to Miss Jones. Believe me, 
dear lady, you show wo great 
humility, and, if I may venture to 
say it, timidity, in your intercourse 
with the unconverted. You seem, 
when pointing out the shortcomings 
of another, to be constantly bur- 
dened with the consciousness of 
having sins of your own. Then 
you make too great allowances for 
the circumstances under which per- 
haps others have been brought up; 
your delicacy and tact are so ex- 
cessive, that you often allow oppor- 
tunities of doing good to slip. 
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There is such a thing as righteous in- 
dignation, and if you can occasionally 
infuse a little bitterness into your 
discussions upon doctrinal points, 
you will be more likely to carry 
conviction; above all things, never 
try to be popular and loved. Re- 
member you must expect persecution 
in this world, and if you get it, don’t 
attribute it to your disagreeable 
manner, and your _ presumption 
in assuming that everybody you 
meet is a sinner, but to your 
being so faithful in telling them 
the trnth. More particularly try 
and find out the weak points in 
their harness. You scarcely ex- 
pressed in sufficiently strong lan- 
guage, the horror and disgust with 
which that wicked old _ general’s 
maiden sister will receive him, when 
she enters into an investigation of 
his moral nature; nor did you press 
the widow enough as to the exact 
condition of her husband’s mind 
immediately prior to his death. 
“It is so very important, that she 
should not be buoyed up by any 
false hope of his having been peni- 
tent at last. Then your mode of 
dealing with the officials in foreign 
countries is faulty. You do not give 
half trouble enough. You do not 
sufficiently consider the moral effect 
you may produce by defying au- 
thority, and by setting at nought all 
rules and regulations established by 
despots and bigots, and holding them 
up to contempt and scorn, in your in- 
tercourse with their agents. You 
are too scrvpulous in the means you 
employ, considering that your end is 
to propagate a religion of love, 
charity, and tolerance. Of course 
you should endeavour to create as 
much discontent as possible in the 
minds of these poor ignorant people, 
with their present system of re- 
ligiv: If you are engaged in 
colk«ting subscriptions for a Pro- 
testa t church for instance, follow 
the cxample of those good Christians 
at Naples who have specially 
chosen to erect theirs at the 
door of a monastery of the 
stricte:t Catholic order. Thus the 
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truth is brought into very strong con- 
trast with error; and if yon 
cannot conciliate, you may at least 
annoy those who differ from 
you. By these means your zeal 
will become apparent, and wen will 
say that a woman who wears her- 
self out in attempting to wear out 
other people must be in the right, 
and your motives will in the 
end be appreciated and your re 
ligion respected. These are a few 
of the observations I would wish to 
make before parting with you, in 
the hope that they may help to 
serve you both for your future 
guidance; and if it is any com- 
fort or satisfaction to you to hear it, 
dear Miss Jones, believe me that, 
during my intercourse with you, I 
have learnt many valuable lessons, 
We can all Jearn from each other, 
dear sister; indeed, I am not sure 
whetber you have not done me more 
good than you have to any of those 
numerous privileged persons to 
whom you have spoken seriously.” 
Their difficulties with the officials 
were at an end, and the ser. 
vices of the knight-errant were 
no longer required, so I shook 
hands cordially with both ladies, 
and was about to wipe away 
something from the neighbour- 
hood of my eye, when Miss 
Jones took me aside. “I can- 
not resist,” she said, “indeed I 
feel it my solemn duty to give 
you @ piece of advice before parting. 
You know the deep interest I take 
in you, the strong affection I feel 
for you.” “ Indeed, madam, no 
one can be more sensible of both.” 
“Then,” said Miss Jones, abruptly, 
“why don’t youmarry?” A charge 
straight up to the batteries, thought 
I, worthy of General Grant. 
My breath was quite gone. I 
had vague thoughts of precipitate 
flight, but Miss Robinson had 
executed a flank movement, and 
cut off all access to the door. 
“ Wilkins,” said Miss Jones again, 
“TT ask you solemnly and se- 
riously, why don’t you marry?” 
So this, then, had been the result 
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of allmy preaching. Surely a just 
Nemesis had overtaken me at Jast, 
for I felt I had not been strictly true 
to my knight-errant vow. That ex- 
traordinary fertility of resource, to 
which I have before alluded, did not 
however fail me at this critical mo- 
ment. “ Madam,” said I, sternly, “I 
am no more Wilkins than you are. 
I am an officer on leave from the 
fastest cavalry regiment in the ser- 
vice, but I have shaved off my mus- 
tache to complete the disguise neces- 
sary to enable me to escape from my 
creditors.” Then suddenly changing 
my tone, and dropping on one knee, 
“ But, lovely Jemima, I will sacrifice 
my prospects and attach myself to 
you for life, if, dearest, you will only 
pay my debts.” Miss Jones did not 
scream, she uttered no word of re- 
proach, but sank slowly into a heap 
on the floor. I propped her up with 
a footstool at her back, and left Miss 
Robinson sitting on it administering 
sal volatile. 

I am not ashamed to say that when 
I look calmly back upon this episode, 
I feel a certain satisfaction. Of 
course I am not a cavalry officer, and 
have not a debt in the world, but I 
am sure Miss Jones is a wiser and a 
better woman in consequence of hav- 
ing known me. She has been what she 
would call “chastened,” and I have 
been the rod. Poor dear! with a very 
little encouragement she would have 
kissed it. So, perhaps, [ did her an 


injustice, and she has a heart after all. 
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Now, I know you will say what 
an unprincipled scoundrel this is, go- 
ing about under false pretences, and 
calling himself a knight-errant. Don 
Quixote, indeed! How differently 
would that pink of chivalry have 
behaved under the circumstances ? 
Not so, dear friends: I appeal con- 
fidently to Miss Smith, the Miss 
Browns, Jenny, and even Miss Jones 
herself. My object has been to show 
these good creatures how far they 
benefit the human species, and how 
far they bore it. Not for the world 
would I throw ridicule on the sublime 
religion to which I have had to al- 
lude in the case of the last. Miss 
Jones monopolises this task, and 
what I could I did to neutralise her 
inflaence—I am afraid, to judge by 
a letter which I saw from her the 
other day in the ‘ Record,’ with very 
littie effect. Still there is no reason 
why others should not be more suc- 
cessful than I have been. My simple 
motive for narrating these experienc- 
es of my knight-errantry is to sug- 
gest an object to my male readers 
who are fond of travelling, and who 
little kriow the satisfaction they will 
receive from protecting, befriending, 
and assisting these excellent ladies in 
the trials and dangers which their 
mode of life must necessarily involve. 
In a word, to the Englishman I leave 
it “to point the moral;” for has 
not “the Englishwoman” suflicientiy 
“adorned the tale ?” 
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Ir King James of pious memory, 
the first who swayed the double 
sceptre of Britain, could revisit this 
terrestrial sphere, great would be 
his exultation at finding that, in 
the present year of grace, his origi- 
nal theories upon the subject of 
witchcraft and demonology have, 
after the neglect of centuries, ob- 
tained a wide recognition and ac- 
ceptance. Well indeed might he 
exult; for the doctrine which he 
so strennously maintained has, in 
our days, not only been enforced 
by argument, but illustrated by 
positive demonstration. Wizards, 
and men who are served by familiar 
spirits, make open avowal of their 
powers, and exhibit their cantrips 
before the public at a fixed money- 
tribute for admittance. The necro- 
manecer of the olden time was a 
sneaking fellow, who hid himself 
in dingy garrets or fetid cellars, 
practising his occult arts with as 
much secrecy and precaution as are 
observed by the coiner and the for- 
ger. The witch who molested our 
ancestors by her incantations—tor- 
turing them by virtue of pins thrust 
into waxen images, or subjecting 
those sympathetic effigies to the 
slow action of a fire fed with wolfs’- 
bane and the fat of murderers— 
avoided the public ken, and ad- 
mitted no spectators to that mys- 
terious séance, where her succubi 
hopped around her in the sem- 
blance of toads, and Beelzebub 
himself, in the figure of a satyr, 
preached blasphemous sermons to 
the beldames. Our modern sor- 
cerers are fellows of a different kid- 
ney. ‘They affect publicity, exhibit 
before Imperial Courts, claim ac- 
quaintance with and become the in- 
structors of men of rank and science, 
and are hand-in-glove with the 
spirits of departed heroes, who most 
obligingly obey their summons, iim- 
part communications, and playfully 
condescend to pinch the legs of the 
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incredulous spectators. Let but 
the Yankee Prospero command, and 
the ghost of Washington will play 
on the banjo, Socrates jingle the 
tambourine, and Byron perform 
with the bones. Realised to the 
full extent, and sworn to as an un- 
doubted fact by a whole cloud of 
Cockney witnesses, is the vaunt of 
Faustus, as told by Christopher 
Marlowe :— 
“Have I not made blind Homer sing to 
Of Alometeds love, and CEnon’s death? 
And bath not he that built the walls of 
Thebes 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious 


harp, 
Made music with my Mephistophiles ?” 


Nay more. To prove the un- 
rivalled and still undecayed vigour 
of the ancient athletes, Milo of 
Crotona will bind the Brothers Da- 
venport with ropes, and the in- 
domitable Achilles will sustain Mr, 
Home while sprawling, like a gigan- 
tic spider, at the ceiling ! 

We suspect, however, that King 
James, if included in the troop of 
revenants, would feel both indig- 
nant and disgusted at the laxity of 
the civil magistrate, in permitting 
witchcraft and sorcery to be openly 
practised as a branch of lucrative 
traffic. Upon this head our British 
Solomon entertained very decided 
opinions, not mincing the matter as 
regards either the principals or their 
abettors. Touching magicians and 
witches, he says—“ They ought to 
be put to death according to the 
law of God, the civil and imperial 
law, and the municipal law of all 
Christian nations.” As also—‘ All 
them that are of the counsel of such 
crafts; for, as I said, speaking of 
Magie, the consulters, trasters-in, 
overseers, entertainers, or stirrers- 
up of these cra‘t-folks, are equally 
guilty with themselves that are the 
practisers.” And this infliction of 
punishment he held to be so para- 
mount a duty, that any leniency 
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shown by the magistrate was equi- 
valent to participation in the crime. 
“ The prince or magistrate, for farther 
trial’s cause, may continue the pun- 
ishing of them such a certain space 
as he thinks convenient: but in the 
end to spare the life, and not to 
strike when God bids strike, and 
so severely punish in so odious a 
fault and treason against God, it is 
not only unlawful, but doubtless no 
less sin in that magistrate nor it was 
in Saul’s sparing of Agag; and so 
comparable to the sin of witchcraft 
itself, as Samuel alleged at that 
time.” It was in accordance with 
such views that the celebrated sta- 
tute entitled ‘An Act against Con- 
juration, Witchcraft, and dealing 
with evil and wicked Spirits,’ had 
been framed by Parliament; and re- 
enacted with even more stringency 
in the fifth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Multitudes of 
convictions ensued; but in process 
of time the British public sickened 
at the spectacle of wretched old 
women consumed to ashes at the 
stake, on the accusation of having 
bewitched their neighbours’ cows, 
diabolically abstracted their milk, 
or terrified their children into fits 
by nocturnal visitations under the 
form of enormous cats; and some 
philosophers ventured even to hint 
a doubt whether the Prince of 
Darkness had so much spare time 
as to permit of his indulging in 
familiar intercourse with the dregs 
and offscourings of society. So, 
by chapter fifth of 9th George II. 
it was enacted, that thereafter 
“no prosecution, suit, or proceeding 
shall be commenced or carried on 
against any person or persons for 
witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or 
conjuration, or for charging another 
with any such offence, in any court 
whatsoever in Great Britain.” This 
humane statute put an end to the 
atrocities of the faggot and the tar- 
barrel; but it neither gave nor was 
intended to give full licence and 
immunity to the professors of the 
occult sciences, insomuch as _ it 
provided that, “if any person shall 
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pretend to exercise or use any kind 
of witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, 
or conjuration, or undertake to tell 
fortunes,” &c., he or she shall for 
such offences suffer imprisonment 
for the space of a whole year, and 
shall be exposed once every quarter 
in the pillory, at a public market- 
place. Though modern squeamish- 
ness has Jed to the disuse of that 
fine old English institution, the 
pillory—an engine which we ven- 
ture to think was especially suited 
for the exposure and chastisement 
of villanous quacks, impostors, and 
other detestable miscreants — there 
can be no doubt that wizards, real 
or pretended, may still be punished 
by imprisonment; and it is high 
time that the penalties of the law 
should be enforced. We write this 
in sober earnest; for the insolent 
and blasphemous pretensions of 
those mountebanks, made bold by 
impunity, have now swollen to such 
an extent, and have so affected the 
minds of many weak and credulous 
people, that a strong example has 
become necessary. Nay more — if 
equal-handed justice is to be ad- 
ministered in the British Islands, 
the officers of the law have no ex- 
cuse for allowing those audacious 
quacksalvers to escape. Every now 
and then we learn, from the news- 
papers, that some tattered gypsy- 
woman or prowling mendicant has 
been sent to the treadmill for co- 
zening an unfortunate servant-girl 
of her hoarded silver, under the 
pretext of telling her fortune; and 
such paragraphs usually contain an 
expression of pity for the deplorable 
ignorance and superstition of the 
lower orders which render them a 
prey to such impostors. Whereas, 
in London, the better-clad pre- 
tenders to witchcraft openly adver- 
tise their séances, at which spirits, of 
the illustrious departed will favour 
the company with manifestations, 
and perform diverse miracles; they 
inveigle crowds of noodles and 
ninny-hammers to pay down their 
money at the door—exhibit some 
hocus-pocus of a kind so ineffably 
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childish, that the weakest imp of 
Erebus would be ashamed of partici- 
pating in the game — and, instead of 
being sent to join the gypsy in her 
wholesome exercise and diet of di- 
luted gruel, are fed, pampered, and 
puffed by crazy enthusiasts, who be- 
lieve that they have had coimunica- 
tion with the ghosts of their grand- 
fathers, and that the Bounding 
Brothers, whom no network of 
ropes can fetter, are, upon the 
whole, much deeper adepts in ne- 
cromancy than the celebrated Witch 
of Endor! a 

If, however, we are to believe 
the statements of their disciples, 
the imprisoning of these eminent 
magicians would be of very little 
use, seeing that the spirits, who 
are their familiars, and constantly 
wait upon them, are able to set 
them free. Perbaps the most re- 
volting feature in the bocks of 
pseudo - magic and _— spiritualism 
which have recently issued from 
the press, is the reiterated assertion 
that miracles, similar to those re- 
corded in the New Testament, are 
wrought by, or in favour of, the 
fellows who, like Simon Magus, 
use sorcery and bewitch the people. 
Those of our readers who are for- 
tunately ignorant of the tone, nay, 
possibly of the very existence of 
this corrupted literature, will be 
slow to credit that such daring im- 
piety could be committed without 
meeting with immediate reproba- 
tion. Yet such is the fact. One 
of the books before us, purporting 
to be a biography of the Brothers 
Davenport — a book, by the way, 
containing more absolute rubbish 
than any volume of a similar size 
which it ever was our fate to en- 
counter — contains an account of a 
pretended miracle, which is neither 
more nor less than a deliberate 
parody of Saint Peter’s deliverance 
from prison, as narrated in the 
Acts of the Apostles. These Da- 
venports, who have recently been 
exhibiting in London, claim to be 
attended by spirits, the most po- 
tent of whom announced himself 


to be the ghost of Henry Morgan 
the buccaneer. In some respects 
those spirifs had not altogether 
divested themselves of their tormer 
attributes of humanity. They, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rand, who acted 
as the Davenports’ showman, and 
doubtiess took the money at the 
doors, “have spoken with audible 
voices, in the light, without a trum- 
pet, as we have rode or walked by 
the way, and exhibited hands, plac- 
ing them upon our persons, and 
handling us treely”—(had Mr. Rand 
been a fellow of any pluck, he 
would have resented such a scan- 
dalous liberty by tweaking the nose 
of the apparition). ‘ Spirits have 
also eaten food in our presence; 
cake, fish, boiled corn, pineapple, 
and other fruits!!” Did they not 
also partake of mint-juleps, brandy 
cock - tails, phlegm - cutters, and 
other approved Yankee restoratives 
for the delectation of the inner 
spirit? Why not? Spirits are 
often afflicted by thirst — a pheno- 
menon which undoubtedly _ leads 
to a most melancholy conclusion. 
Honest William Howitt, who is 
more intimately acquainted with 
Pandemonium than any of his lite 
erary compeers, gives us, in his 
‘History of the Supernatural, 8 
singular instance of this, which oc- 
surred at the Castle of S!awensick, 
in Silesia. It seems that venerable 
fortalice ¢he existence of which we 
are content to assume) was hanated 
by divers frolicsome spirits, who 
persisted in pitching knives, spoons, 
candlesticks, snuffers, and padlocks 
at the worshipful company present. 
“ What was strangest of all, the 
terror-stricken inhabitants saw & 
jug of beer raise itself, pour beer 
into a glass, and the beer drunk off; 
on seeing which John, the servant, 
exclaimed, ‘Lord Jesus! it swal- 
lows!’” On which anecdote, and 
his implicit belief in its authen- 
ticity, we congratulate friend Wil- 
liam, and dismiss him with a hearty 
wish that Ais swallow may never 
be less, 

To the economic mind such phe- 
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nomena must suggest topics of con- 
siderable alarm. According to the 
modern doctrine, we are surrounded 
by the disembodied spirits of the 


whole progeny of Adam; and as, 


the number of the dead is infinite- 
ly greater than that of the living, 
such symptoms of unearthly’ appe- 
tite, sharpened doubtless by long- 
continued fast, are, to say the least 
of it, sufficiently alarming. Tue 
Zed Indians were wont to provide 
some small eiaticwm for a deceased 
brother, in the shape of a handfal 
or so of maize and a little dried 
venison, to sustain him on his way 
to the happy bunting-grounds; but 
it never entered into the head of 
either Cherokee or Choctaw that 
the defunct Bald Eagle or Snap- 
ping Turtle of their tribe would 
haunt, for all timg to come, the 
wigwams of themselves and their 
chidren, laying violent invisible 
hands on their stock of buffalo- 
meat and beaver-tail, and causing it 
to disappear as swiftly as theugh it 
had been engulfed in the maw of 
some monstrous anaconda! If this 
new manifestation should become 
general, and Lar and Lemur shoald 
take possession of our Jarders, we 
must look for a universal famine. 
In the natural course of events it 
is not unusual that the substance 
of the parents should be devoured 
by the children; but what is that 
to the curse of being compelled to 
find food for countless generations 
of ancestors, whose sharp-set spirits 
crowd ravenously into the dining- 
room at the cheerfal summons of 
the bell, prepared to do fuller jus- 
tice to the comestibles than any 
horde of aldermen that ever flocked 
toa City banquet? Upon one point 
alone we require further informa- 
tion. According to Howitt and 
Rand, the spirits have a decided 
predilection for articles of food and 
drink. As many of them have ad- 
mitted their Yankee origin, it 
would be interesting to know 
whether they continue to chew 
tobacco. 

Bat to recur to the parody of the 
WoL, XOVIL o 
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miracle. It appears that the Mas- 
ters - Davenport, accompanied by 
their showman Rand, arrived in the 
course of their peregrinations at 
Oswego, and as usual advertised 
an exhibition, with the view of 
extracting some dollars frofa the 
pockets of the soft~heads. “At 
this place,” says our ridiculous Plu- 
tarch, “ while giving a private séance, 
they were arrested at the instiga- 
tion of some persons whom Mr. Rand 
describes as ‘legal bigots and perse- 
cutors,’ who, ‘with fiendish exulta- 
tion,’ conducted them before the 
village magistrate, where they were 
charged with violating a municipal 
law, which provides that persons 
exhibiting shows, circuses, menage- 
ries, &¢., should procure a licence.” 
Rand, who seems, like his coipatriot 
Barnum, to be an adept in stump 
oratory, undertook his own defences 
and that of his interesting protegés, 
“WIe made a speech filled with 
scriptural quotations, and resting 
upon the facts of the case.” But 
his eloquence was of no avail. The 
Rhadamansthus of Oswego found 
the charge proven, and imposed a 
fine of thirteen collars thirty-nine 
ents; or in default, one month's 
imprisonment at the county jail. 
Martyrs, as a matter of course, 
resist payment of fines. That they 
act wisely in preferring imprison- 
ment to divorce from their dollars, 
is evidenced by the notorious fact 
that the consolations which they 
receive from friends, not merely in 
the shape of empty sympathy, buat 
in the more substantial form of 
silver teapots and donations, amply 
recompense them for their sufter- 
ings, and far exceed the amount 
they could have earned by honest 
industry within the period of their 
durances, Such resistance is a fa- 
vourite device of Dissenters when 
called upon in any legal form ta 
contrivute to the maintenance of 
the Established Churches; and not 
a few pigheaded shopkeepers have 
been rewarded for their contumacy 
by a large measure of notoriety, 
increased custom, and a hanusome 
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subscription among the brethren. 
Beyond this general principle the 
Davenports and their bear - leader 
had an additional reason for stand- 
ing out, inasmuch as “the intelli- 
gences who directed their move- 
ments told them not to pay a 
farthing!” Henry Morgan, the 
buecaneer, was not the kind of 
zhost to counsel pusillanimous sub- 
mission. So to jail they went, 
where “they were met by their 
triends; and the first thing done 
after entering the prison, was to 
give a séance for the benefit of the 
jailer, who was as curious as the 
rest of the world to witness the 
manifestations.” The amount of 
the sum which thus accrued to the 
American M‘Guffog is not stated, 
but it must have been considerable, 
for we are presently told that “the 
jailer became interested, and in- 
quired why the. mysterious forces, 
so worthy of ‘scientific investiga- 
tion,’ did not unlock their prison 
doors? He had not long to wait 
for a practical answer to the ques- 
tion.” 

Mark what follows: “The last 
night came.” They were all toge- 
ther in the room, Mr. Rand and the 
two brothers Davenport, and he 
took the boys by the hand, and 
talked like a father to them. The 
jailer came to the, door at the 
usual locking-up time, and asked if 
they were all there. ‘We answered 
promptly to the call that we were.” 
He put on a new lock, which they 
had never seen. “Then,” says Mr. 
Rand, “immediately, sooner than 
we expected, a voice spake in the 
room, and said that I was to go out 
that night. I was told to put on 
my coat and hat, and be ready. It 
was oppressively warm in our small 
room, with the window and door 
both closed, and I asked if I could 
be allowed to sit with my coat off, 
as I did not expect that we should 
be released for more than an hour; 
but the answer was: ‘Put on thy 
coat and hat—be ready.’ Imme- 
diately, not more than twenty min- 
utes from the time we were locked 
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up, the door was thrown open, and 
a voice said, ‘Now, go quickly; 
take with you the rope (one which 
had been in the room), go to yonder 
garret window, and let thyself down 
and flee from this place; we will 
take care of the boys. There are 
many angels present, though but 
one speaks.’ The boys came out 
with me into the hall, took up ‘the 
lock which lay on the floor, and for 
the first time examined it, and spoke 
of its being warm. They were told 
(by the voice) to return to the room, 
and the door was closed and locked 
again.” Mr. Rand, having made his 
way out of the jail, expected the 
boys to follow him. He told a 
friend whom he met that they were 
coming, and wrote the same to’ his 
wife, who was then in Massacha- 
setts. It never occurred to him that 
the door was rtlocked. He says, 
solemnly: “It matters not to me 
what force these statements may 
have on the minds of others; I 
make them because they are true. 
Before God and man I make them, 
and shall make them while I exist; 
and ” bat we omit the remain- 
der of his blasphemous assertion. 

We are not inclined to be over- 
strict in our estimate of the morals 
of showmen. Their calling is of a 
kind which justifies—if anything can 
do so—a deviation into the realms 
of Munchausen; and, in point of 
fact, they are in the aggregate a 
pack of undaunted liars. Barnum, 
the chief of the tribe, piques him- 
self upon his utter contempt of 
truth; and with a fine but incon- 
sistent honesty admits that he has 
been at once the most daring and 
the most successful impostor of the 
age. Without presuming to impugn 
the high estimate which that dis- 
tinguished practitioner has set up- 
on his own abilities, we venture to 
think that his countryman, Lyman, 
who introdaced the Aztec children 
to the notice of Europe, was no un- 
worthy competitor; for his splen- 
did story of the abduction of the 
princely dwarfs from the Jong-hid- 
den city of the Incas, was as fine & 
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specimen of romance as has been 
woven since the days of Heliodorus. 
But this Rand is simply an irrever- 
ent and sacrilegious rascal, who, if 
he received his deserts, should have 
been tarred and feathered. It is 
stated as a fact that this man, in 
conjunction with the Davenports, 
emitted a solemn deposition on sath 
to the verity of this miraculous 
deliverance, on the narrative that 
they were imprisoned in the com- 
mon jail, in the city of Oswego, 
New York, “on account of propa- 
gating O0R RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES!” 
Religious principles! Why, if their 
own story were true—if it were not 
as pitiful a falsehood as was ever 
coined by three illiterate and brazen- 
faced impostors—it proves that they 
had far less sense of religion than 
the most benighted African who 
worships his clumsy fetish: for he 
has at least some dim faith in the 
divinity of Mumbo-Jumbo, whilst 
the others implicitly obeyed the 
dictation of the ghost of a murder- 
ous pirate! Oath indeed! Oaths 
are the last resource of crawling 
imitators, whose credit is so ut- 
terly bankrupt that no one will 
put faith in their assertion. There 
is something in the sublime au- 
dacity of the perjuries of Titus 
Oates and Bedloe, te original hat- 
chers of a plot, which redeems them 
from entire oblivion; but for se- 
condary scoundrels, such as Dan- 
gerfield and Everett, no man can 
entertain any other feeling than 
perfect loathing and contempt. We 
shall not so far dishonour the names 
of Barnum and Lyman as to place 
them in the same category with 
those of the Davenports and Rand. 
But Saint Peter is not the only 
apostle whom the Davenports affect 
tu rival. They claim to have been, 
on one occasion at least, miracul- 
ously transported through the air, 
in imitation, we presume, of Saint 
Philip. We feel a positive re!uc- 
tance in obtruding such impioas 
nonsense on our readers, but the 
craze for spiritualistic excitement 
has become so prevalent that expo- 
sure is an absolute duty; and we 
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feel assured that a statement of the 
actual pretensions of these mounte- 
banks will open the eyes of many 
who have been bewildered by the 
exhibitions of their jugglery. Come 
we then to the miraculous transla- 
tion, merely premising that at this 
time the familiar spirit of the 
Davenports answered to the name 
of “John King,” and had desired 
Davenport senior to send bis sons 
away from Buffalo, because it was 
dangerous for them to stay there, 
and they were needed elsewhere. 
But old Davenport, though a be- 
liever in the spirits, had no idea of 
incurring any extra expense. He 
thought, reasonably enough, that 
the spirits who insisted on the jour- 
ney might contrive the means to 
defray the charges. Not one stiver 
would he advance; so there was dis- 
sension between the seer and the in- 
visible world. Let us again recur to 
the pages of the gentleman who has 
assumed the office of Plutarch :— 


“The strange event which took place 
as the result, apparently, of this con- 
versation, is variously vouched for; but 
Ihave preferred to take the facts from 
the lips of Mr. Ira Davenport, the elder 
of the two brothers. He says that he 
was walking one evening, at about nine 
o'clock, in the streets of Butialo with 
his brother William, this being the win- 
ter of 1853-4, and the boys in their 
twelfth and fourteenth years. 

“‘ Here Ira’s recollection ceases, 


The 


‘next thing he knew was that he found 


himself and his brother in a snow-bank, 
in a field, with no tracks near him, 
near his grandfather's house, at May- 
ville, Chautauque County, New York, 
siaty miles from Buffalo. On waking 
up William, who had returned to con- 
sciousness, they made their way to 
their grandfather’s house, where they 
were received with surprise, and their 
story heard with astonishment. Their 
father was immediately informed by 
telegraph of their safety and where- 
abouts ; and he, good obstinate man, set 
himself to find out how they got to 
Mayville. On inquiry, he found that 
no railway train could have taken them 
after the hour they left home more 
than a portion of the distance, and the 
conductors on the road knew the boys, 
and had not seen them, ‘John’ de- 
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elared, through the trumpet, after their 
return home, that he had transported 
them, or caused them to be transported, 
simply to show Mr. Davenport that they 
could be taken to any distance as easily 
as they could be carried about the room, 
and to show him that it was useless for 
him to try to keep them in Buffalo.” 
Having discovered this cheap 
mode of locomotion, we are rather 
surprised to find that the Bound- 
ing Brothers did not succeed in 
persuading “John King” or “ Hen- 
ry Morgan” to effect a considerable 
saving in the expenditure both of 
time and money, by wafting them 
through the air from New York to 
Liverpool, instead of allowing them 
to perferm the usual transit by the 
steamer. Often have we regretted 
the disappearance—past all hope of 
recovery—of the wonderful seven- 
leagued boots, last worn by the 
late lamented Peter Schlemil. Often 
have we sighed for a Joan of that 
flexible carpet, gifted whilome by 
the Fairy Paribanou to her princely 
lover, seated on which you could be 
wafted, by the mere formation of a 
wish, as luxuriously as though you 
were reclining on an imperial div- 
an, from Astracan to Serendib, or 
from royal Bagdad to the distant 
island of Taprobane. These were 
the aspirations of our boyhood— 
fondly cherished, and _ relactantly 
abandoned, when a more intimate 
knowledge of the practical world 
forced upon us the painful convic- 
tion that we were doomed to wan- 
der outside of the gorgeous realms 
of enchantment. Now, however, 
thanks to the spiritualists, the old 
faith is reviving in our bosom — 
there is at all events a possibility 
that our early aspirations may be 
realised. Could we but persuade 
some spirit whose terrestrial career 
resembled those of John King or 
Henry Morgan—let us say, for ex- 
ample, Dick Turpin, David Hag- 
gart, Courvoisier, or Franz Muller 
—to teke a posthumous interest in 
our welfare, we might be whisked, 
like those Davenports, from one re- 
gion to another, put a girdle round 
the earth in less than forty min- 


utes, and be for evermore inde- 
pendent and free from the exaction 
of railway fares, and the imposi- 
tions of the thousand vagabonds who 
beset travellers by land and sea. 

As, however, the Bounding Bro- 
thers crossed the Atlantic in the 
ordinary prosaic manner, we con- 
jecture that they were induced on 
that occasion to waive their mirac- 
uious privilege, in consideration of 
the lesser spiritual attainments of 
the gentlemen who were their tra- 
velling companions. It would ap- 
pear that by this time they had 
parted company with Rand. That 
was a prodent step, for no British 
audience, however gullible, would 
have tolerated for half an hour the 
impieties of that seandalous Yan- 
kee. We quote from Plutarch Ni- 
chols the account of the new staff 
associated with the interesting ma- 
gicians :— 

“The Brothers Davenport embarked 
from the city of New York on the 27th 
of August 1864, bringing with them, in 
consequence of a nervous debility in 
Mr. William Davenport, a reinforcement 
in Mr. William M. Fay, who is not to 
be confounded with one H. Melville 
Fay—said, upon I know not what kind 
of authority, to have been detected in 
attempting to produce similar manifes- 
tations, or which ight pass for them, 
in Canada. They were accompanied 
by Mr. Palmer, widely known as an 
impressario or business manager in the 
operatic and dramatic world, to whom, 
as an experienced agent, was confided 
the business and pecuniary portion of 
their undertaking — a matter of such 
obvious necessity that it needs neither 
apology nor explanation. To _ these 
were added Mr. J. B. Ferguson, a gen- 
tleman of education and position, for- 
merly a clergyman of Nashville, the 
capital of Tennessee, where he was 
highly respected and esteemed. Mr. 
Ferguson was born in the valley of Vir- 
ginia, but emigrated early in life west 
of the Alleghanies, He is now forty 
years old, and is greatly esteemed by 
those who know him best as a man of 
integrity and honour, of high religious 
principle, purity of character, deep 
thought, and eloquent expression.” 


In other words, Fay was the ac- 
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complice, Palmer the money-taker, 
and Ferguson the showman and 
lecturer of the spiritualistic mis- 
sionary menagerie. 

Judging from his own statement, 
which is printed in the volume be- 
fore us, this Ferguson is by no 
means 80 odious a ¥personage as 
Rand. He has sense or decency 
enough to avoid direct allusion to 
the Christian miracles, and obtrades 
none of those impieties which, in 
the mouth of Rand, were so inex- 
pressibly revolting. He rather af- 
fects the obscure metaphysical 
style, whic’ gives an.appearance of 
great profundity to his discourse, 
though in reality it is mere verbi- 
age, without a single definite idea. 
Nevertheless he is, after a certain 
fashion, an adept in this kind of 
jargon, which is received with im- 
mense approbation by the frequent- 
ers of popular institutes. The 
following lucid exposition of the 
nature of spiritual manifestations 
might excite the envy of many an 
itinerant lecturer :— 

“The evidences of intelligence, of 
wisdom, of prophetic information and 
warning, of insight as to events which 
are yet to occur, and which always do 
occur when thus foretold—the protec- 
tion and guidance and care unfailing 
attending the mission of these men and 
all who are connected intimately with 
it, are to me equally powerful and con- 
vincing evidences as the manifestations 
of force or power. I do not undervalue 
those evidences of power that shock 
the materialist into belief. I know 
what immortality is worth as a motive 
to man in producing a living hope, and 
I know that these evidences are evi- 
dences of hope to all—yes, one mighty 
all—despite all the denials, vain at- 
tempts at explanation, and seeming 
misapplication that a diversified ap- 
preciation and culture may make of 
them. I know they are true, and will 
outlive all our standards of adaptation 
and application. I know they reveal 
the Godlike in man. I know they are 
the culmination of all the movements, 
of all the nations, tribes, and peoples of 
&common humanity. I know they re- 
veal a unity in all human diversity. 
They will go on in increasing power, as 
our age and time shall unfold to receive 
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them. They will stay the desolating 
hand of selfish and sectarian animosity. 
They will lay low the vain conceptions 
of those who seek not beyond the grati- 
fication of personal desire and self- 
aggrandisement. They will assure us 
that God loves us all; and as spirit is 
above form, right above wrong, 80 will 
they rise above the murky mire and 
clodded earth which too often weigh us 
down beneath all that would adorn and 
beautify man as one and undivided in 
the Spirit that gives him life and des- 
tiny. However faint the scintillations, 
they come as the sparkling gems of 
thought divine to illumine the midnight 
of human erring, and they make us 
know that there is no bour so auspi- 
cious with hope, no day so bright, no 
achievements so good, but that its equal 
will come to each, and bring the con- 
scious reflection, that. through the deep- 
est penury and want, und the most try- 
ing scenes of human care and responsi- 
bility, we are ever ascending, under the 
mighty hand of progress that spans all 
time, to a good no language can either 
express or measure, under the benign 
reflection of the evidences of a hope to 
man universal, which are so signally 
marking our age or time.” 


What think ye of that, my mas- 
ters? Are not these the utterances 
of divine philosophy, clear, consol- 
ing, and elevating? So purely fas- 
cinated are we by.the fervid elo- 
quence and marvellous rhetoric of 
Ferguson, that we are tempted to 
throw aside all previous convictions 
and beliefs, and become his willing 
pupil. , 


“Know that your words have won me at 
the last 

To practise magic and concealed arts, 

Philosophy is odious and obscure; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits; 

*Tis magic, magic, that bath ravished me! 

How am I glutted with conceit o: this! 

Shall I make spirits fetch me what 
please ? 

Resolve me of all ambiguities? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found 
world 

For pleasant fruits and princely delicates, 

I'll have them read me strange philosophy, 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings.” 


Yet, upon second thought, and a 


calm examination of the evidence 
before us, we doubt whether, if in- 
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deed we should become as intimate 
with the Spirits, and enjoy their 
protection in the same measure as 
the Yankee Bounding Brothers, the 
results would altogether correspond 
with the inflamed anticipations of 
Faustaus. For we are nowhere in- 
formed that enchanted banquets are 
spread for the Messrs. Davenport by 
the agency of their disembodied re- 
tainers, “John King” and “ Henry 
Morgan.” If these fine Ariels do 
indeed present themselves at the 
social suppers which follow the fa- 
tigues of the séances, it mu-t be 
rather to participate in the kidneys, 
stout, and gin-and-water, than to 
fetch pomegranates from the south. 
Whatever knowledge they may have 
of buried treasures has not been 
communicated to the Davenports; 
nor, for the benefit of their pro- 
tegé:, have they rifled Golconda of 
its gems, or plucked the pearl from 
the oyster of the Indian seas. What 
then is the amount of their agency 
and performance? Simply this: 


They untie in a close cabinet the 


cords wherewith the limbs of the 
Davenports are bound—they put a 
coat upon the back of Mr. Fay when 
bis hands are tied—they jingle the 
tambourine, strike the guitar, and 
make those instruments whisk about 
a darkened room—they pinch the 
knees of the spectators, and shove 
spectral hands out of holes in the 
cabinet. That is the sum and total 
of their whole performance! 

If modern magic can do nothing 
more than this, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the spirits now ac- 
tively at work are vastly inferior 
to those who condeseended in the 
reign of King James to give in- 
structions to the witches. “ Henry 
Morgan” is a weak, drivelling, and 
contemptible Spirit—a most puling 
and lubberly Kobold—in compari- 
son with “Tom Reid,” who, twenty- 
nine years after his decease on the 
field of Pinkie, appeared to Bessie 
Dunlop of Lyme, in the form of 
“‘ane honest, weel, elderly man, 
gray-beardit, and had ane grey coat 
with Lombard sleeves of the auld 
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fashion; ane pair of grey breeks, 
and white shanks gartered aboon 
the knee; ane black bonnet on 
his head, close behind and plain 
before, with silken laces drawn 
through the lips thereof; and ane 
white wand in his hand.” “Tom” 
was something like a familiar 
Spirit, for with great gallantry he 
proposed to Bessie Dunlop to elope 
with him to Fairyland, and actu- 
ally introduced her to a select circle 
of fairies. Pitiful beyond compari- 
son is “John King”’—a shamefaced 
disembodied dunce, whose highest 
effort of genius is to pinch the leg 
of some gasping Cockney in the 
dark—when placed beside the “very 
mickle, black, rough man” who 
consorted with Isobel Gowdie, and 
took her on one occasion to the 
Downie Hills, where, said Isobel, 
“T got meat from the Queen of 
Faerie, more than I could eat. The 
King of Faerie is a braw man, weel- 
favoured, and broad-faced. There 
were elf-bulls routing and skoiling 
up and down there, and affrighted 
me.” These old Spirits were worth 
knowing, for by following their 
directions the witches could be 
transformed into hares. For their 
own credit, King and Morgan ought 
to take the hint, and metamorphose 
the Davenports into tom-cats. 

As the Bounding Brothers are 
the most recent spiritualist exhibi- 
tors, we have given them the priori- 
ty of notice; but, after all, they 
are small deer and sorry magicians 
in comparison with Daniel Dunglas 
Home, the Cornelius Agrippa of the 
age, who has favoured us with his 
own biography. 

Mr. Home is a Scoto-Yankee, of 
mysterious extraction, who, born 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, was taken to America 
when about nine years of age. His 
mother “ was a seer throughout her 
life. She had what is known in 
Scotland as the second-sight, and in 
many instances she saw _ things 
which were afterwards found to 
have occurred at a distance, just as 
she had deseribed them.” It is 
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pleasant to be assured that the deu- 
teroscopia, hitherto supposed to be 
peculiar to the natives of the He- 
brides, is also indigenous to the 
suburban villages of Auld Reekie. 

The initiatory experiences of Mr. 
Home were derived from spirit-rap- 
ping, and he was also favoured with 
visions of an exceedingly transcend- 
ental sort, having been on one oc- 
casion at ] east translated, that is, se- 
parated from the body, after the man- 
ner of Hermotimus and Mahomet. 
He then began to exhibit as a medium 
with great success, his audiences 
being favoured with messages from 
deceased friends, the exhibition of 
spectral hands, spontaneous perform- 
ances on guitars and accordions, 
whisking of handkerchiefs from the 
pockets, and the like playful demon- 
strations, such as might have been 
executed by the disembodied spirits 
of Charley Bates or the Artful Dodger. 
How he was received on his first visit 
to Londou—how he went on the 
Continent, became a Roman Catholic, 
had an interview with the Pope, 
wooed and married a Russian lady— 
and how M. Alexandre Dumas, the 
immortal author of ‘ Monte Christo,’ 
officiated as godfather at his marriage 
—inay be learned by those who 
choose to consult bis biography. One 
passage, however, is too remarkable 
to be omitted, and we give it without 
a single word of comment :— 


“On the 26th April, old style, or 
Sth May according to our style, at seven 
in the evening, and as the snow was 
fast falling, our little boy was born at 
the town-house, situate on the Gaga- 
rines Quay, in St. Petersburg, where 
we were still staying. A few hours 
after his birth, his mother, the nurse, 
and I heard for several hours the war- 
biing of a bird asif singing over him. 
Also that night, and for two oc three 
nights afterwards, a bright star-like 
light, which was clearly visible from the 
partial darkness of the room, in which 
there was only a night-lamp burning, 
appeared several times directly over its 
head, where it remained for some mo- 
ments, and then slowly moved in the 
direction of the door, where it disap- 
peared. This was also seen by each of 
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us at the same,time. The light was 
more condensed than those which have 
been so often seen in my presence upon 
previous and subsequent occasions. It 
was brighter, and more distinctly glo- 
bular. Ido not believe that it came 
through my mediumship, but rather 
through that of the child, who has ma- 
nifested on several occasions the pre- 
sence of the gift.” 


The remainder of the passage, re- 
ferring to certain obstetric demon- 
strations, we omit as ineffably in- 
decent. 

Hitherto Mr. Home, though beset 
by supernatural agencies, had found 
no one historical spirit to act as his 
especial monitor. Faust still lacked 
his Mephistopheles. Bat in the 
course of the year 1859, MRand’s 
pamphlet relating the marvellous 
achievements of the Davenports was 
published; and the purtion of it 
which most excited the public curi- 
osity was the account of the reappear- 
ance of “Henry Morgan the buce- 
caneer.” By a curious coiucidence, 
no sooner did this work appear in 
England, than Mr. Ilome also became 
provided with a Familiar. We shall 
allow him to tell his own story :— 


“ On the 3d of April 1860 I had been 
with some friends to a lecture given in 
St. John’s “Wood, by M. Louis Blane, 
‘On the mysterious persons and agen- 
cies in France towards the end of the 
eighteenth century.’ His lecture was a 
good deal oecupied with Cagliostro, and 
during the time he was speaking I had 
the strongest impression of the presence 
of Cagliostro; and the lady who was 
sitting next me was also aware of some 
strong spirit-presence, by having her 
dress pulled, and by other manifesta- 
tions.” 


Here we pause to remark that 
those little eccentricities on the part 
of the Spirits, who seem to have an 
irresistible passion for manipulating 
ladies’ dresses, may account for some 
of those mysterious occurrences in 
tunnels which are not unfrequently 
made the subject of investigation in 
police-courts. It is difficult to see 
how this inconvenience can be 
remedied, unless the ghost of a de- 
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parted stoker could be induced to act 
as guardian for each railway train. 
But to resume :— 


“On returning home I found that my 
wife had retired earlier than usual in 
consequence pf a severe headache. In 
the course of conversation together, she 
having asked how I had liked the lee- 
ture, I said, ‘I have been haunted all 
the evening by Cagliostro ;’ on which 
she exclaimed, ‘Pray do not use that 
word haunted ; ; it sounds so weird-like, 
and quite frightens me. I had by this 
time extinguished the Tight, and was 
now in bed: when, to my amazement, 
the roc m became as light as if the sun 
had for an instant shone brightly in at 
the window. Thinking that this effect 
might have been only on my spiritual 
perception, I said, ‘Sacha, did you see 
anything?’ Her reply was, ‘No; nor 
could I, for my face was quite buried i in 
my pillow, the pain in my head is so 
intense.’ I asked her to observe, and I 
then mentally asked that if the light had 
been external it might be reproduced, 
Almost simultaneously with the thought 
eame the light again, so distinet, and 
with such brilliancy, that no noonday 
was ever brighter. My wife asked if 
this was the spirit of Cagliostro, and the 
— ive reply was instantly given 
by three flashes of light, so vivid as al- 
most to be blinding ‘aad painful to the 
sight. Answers were given to various 
questions in the same wonderful man- 
ner, and then, in answer to a question 
asked, came a musical tinkle, as if a 
silver bell had been touehed directly 
over our heads, In this way our fur- 
ther answers were now given, and we 
then heard a footstep on the floor, fall- 
ing so gently as if it feared to disturb 
us by its ap proach, My wife asked that 
it should come nearer, and it ap- 
proached us till we felt a form leaning 
over the bed. In doing this it pre ssed 
upon the bed-clothes just as an actual 
material presence would have done. 
We asked him if he had been a medium 
when on earth, and a distinet voice, 
audible to both of us, said in answer, 
‘My power was that of a mesmerist, 
but all-misunderstood by those about 
me; my biographers have even done 
me injustice; but I care net for the un- 
truths of earth.” Both my wife and my- 
self were by this time so impressed by 
such startling and almost terribly real 
evidence of the presence of one who 


was no way related to us, that fora few 
moments all power of utterance seemed 
to have left us. We were, however, 
soon recalled to ourselves by a hand 
being placed on our head:, and she, 
seizing my hands in hers, he! d them up, 

saying, ‘ Dear Spirit! will you be one 
of my guardian angels—watc hi over me 
with my father—teach me what you 
would have me do, and make me thank- 
ful to God for all His ny sa ye Our 
hands were clasped by a hand, and her 
left hand was gently separ: ated from 
mine, ané a ring, which was the signet- 
ring of my father-in-law, was plac sed on 
her third finger. This ring was pre- 
viously in,the room, but at a distance 
of at least twelve feet from where the 
bed stood, ‘Good-night, dear ones, and 
God bless you, was then audibly 
spoken, and. simultaneously with the 
sound came three wafts of perfume, so 
delicious that we both exclaim d, ‘How 
truly wonderful !’” 

Most wonderful indeed! and en- 
tirely corroborative of the statement 
of the venerable Aubrev: % At 
Cirencester, 5th March 1670, was an 
apparition. Being demanded whe- 
ther good spirit or bad, niade no 
answer, but instantly disappeared 
with a curious perfume an! a melodi- 
ous twang.” Great is the force of 
affinity! Like will to like; and on 
that principle it is not surprising that 
the ghost of Cagliostro should have 
paid a visit to Mr. Home. Cagliostro 
was, without any exception, tlie most 
impudent quack of his day. Tie story 


of his life is one unbroken record of 


audacious swindling. He was thief, 
vagabond, and coiner. He protessed 
to have the secret of the Elixir Vita, 
and the art of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. As a thaumatur- 
gist and theosopber he gave out that 
he could summon spirits. He was an 
accomplice in the famous pit of the 
Diamond Necklace, in connection 
with which Cardinal Rohan cut so 
ridiculous a figure. He was driven 
in disgrace from every country in 
Europe which he polluted with his 
presence; and at length, in 1794, 
closed a life of debauchery and fraud 
in’a Roman prison. It is charitable 
to suppose that Mr. Home was not 
aware of those particulars touching 
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the mundane life of his spiritual 
yisitor, else he would have hesitated 
to proclaim his intimacy with the 
ghost of such a scoundrel, and would 
have peremptorily desired it for the 
fatare to abstain from violating the 
sanctity of his nuptial chamber. If 


he had any option in the choice of 


a familiar spirit, he might have 
found a much more suitable one by 
consulting the pages of Shakespeare. 
One of the characters in the play of 
Henry VI. is a certain Hume, who 
does a stroke of trade by assisting 
Margery Jourdain the witch, and 
Roger Boliibroke the conjuror, in 
evoking a spirit to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the Duchess of Gloster. 
Possibly he may have been a pro- 
genitor of cur immaculate Daniel, 
at all events there is a strange, clan- 
nish resemblance in their speech, 
thought, and method of replenish- 
ing the exchequer. 


“Hume.— This have they promised, — to 


snow your 
A spirit raised from th of under ground, 
That shall make answer to such questions 
As by your Grace sh ye propounded him. 
Duch.—It is enough: I'll think upon the 
questions: 
When f:om St. Alban’s we 
We'll see 
Iiume, ake this 
merry, ! 
thy confederate in 


return, 
full. 


make 


do make 
those things! effected to the 


reward; 


this weighty 


cause,” 


and tuition 
of Cagliostro a decided improve- 
ment in the nature of the manifes- 
tations took place. Tables not only 
danced and expanded their maho- 
gany claws after the fashion of the 
feline tribe, but soared into the air. 
Mr. Home also became preternatu- 
rally gassy. He began to float about 
the room, after the lights bad been 
put out, with the ease and precision 
of a Léotard, and the astonished 
spectators dimly descried his figure 
horizontally extended beneath the 
ceiling, like a stuffed alligator sus- 
pended in an apothecary’s shop. 
The mode of operation, as described 
by an eyewitness, was rather pecu- 


liar :-— 


Under the guidance 


“Mr. Home was seated next the win- 
dow. Through the semi-darkness his 
head was dimly visible against the cur- 
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tains, and his hands might be seen in a 
faint white heap before iim. Presently 
he said, in a quiet voice, ‘My chair is 
moving—I’m off the ground—don’t no- 
tice me—talk of something else,’ or 
words to that effect. It was very dif- 
ficult to restrain the curiosity, not un- 
mixed with a more serious feeling, 
which these few words awakened; but 
we talked, incoherently enough, upon 
some indifferent topic. I was sitting 
nearly opposite to Mr. Home, and I saw 
his hands disappear from the table, and 
his head vanish into the deep shadow 
beyond. In a moment or two more he 
spoke again. This time his voice was 
in the air above our heads. He had 
risen from his chair to a height of four 
or five feet from the ground. As he 
ascended higher he described his posi- 
tion as at first perpendicular, and after- 
wards horizontal. He said he felt as if 
he had been turned in the gentlest 
manner, as a child is turned in the 
arms of a nurse. In a moment or two 
he told us that he was going to pass 
across the window, against the . grey 
silvery light of which he would be visi- 
ble. We watched in profound silence, 
and saw his figure pass from one side of 
the window to the other, feet foremost, 
lying horizontally in the air. He spoke 
to us as he passed, and told us that he 
would turn the reverse way, and recross 
the window; which he did. His own 
tranquil confidence in the safety of 
what seemed fram below a situation of 
the most novel peril, gave confidence 
to everybody else; but with the strong- 
est nerves it was impossible not to be 
conscious of a certain sensation of fear 
or awe. He hovered round the circle 
for several minutes, and passed, this 
time perpendicularly, over our heads. 
I heard his voice behind me in the air, 
and felt something lightly brush my 
chair. It was his foot, which he gave 
me leave to touch. Turning to the 
spot where it was on the top of the 
chair, I placed my hand gently upon it, 
when he uttered a ery of pain, and the 
foot was withdrawn quickly with a pal- 
pable shudder. It was evidently not 
resting on the chair, but floating, and 
it sprang from the touch as a bird 
would. He now passed over to the 
furthest extremity of the room, and we 
could judge by his voice of the altitude 
and distance he had attained. He had 
reached the ceiling, upon which he 
made a slight mark, and soon after- 
wards descended and resumed his place 
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at the table. An incident which oc- 
curred during this aérial passage, and im- 
parted a strange solemnity to it, was that 
the accordion, which we supposed to 
be on the ground under the window 
close to us, played a strain of wild pa- 
thos in the air from the most distant 
corner in the room.” 


At other séances, sprigs of gera- 
nium and verbena were liberally 
distributed by spiritaal hunds to 
the company. Mr. Home became 
a sort of Roman candle, emitting 
fiery balls; and on one occasion a 
jocular spirit took the unjustifiable 
liberty of purloining a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water which a thirsty 
believer was in the very act of im- 
bibing. 

In justice to the Davenports we 
ought to state that their supporters 
claim for them the possession of 
powers equally extraordinary. Dr. 
Nichols gives the following narra- 
tive of phenomena which were ob- 
served at Buffalo:— 


‘The room was not darkened, only 
obscured to a pleasant twilight. After 
several of the usual phenomena were 
exhibited, the two boys were raised 
from their chairs, carried across the 
room, and held up with their heads 
downwards before a window. ‘We 
distinctly saw,’ says an eyewitness, 
(Query—Rand?) ‘two gigantic hands 
attached to about three-fifths of a mon- 
strous arm; and those hands grasped 
the ankles of the two boys, and thus 
held the lads, heels up and heads down- 
ward, before the window; now raising, 
now lowering them, till their heads 
bade fair to make acquaintance with 
the carpet on the floor! ‘This curious 
but assuredly not dignified exhibition 
was several times repeated, and was 
plainly seen by every person present. 
Among these persons was an eminent 
physician, Dr. Blanchard, then of Buf- 
falo, now of Chicago, Illinois, who was 
sitting on a chair by the side of Eliza- 
beth Davenport; and all present saw an 
immense arin, attached to no apparent 
body—growing, as it were, out of space 
—glide along near the floor, till it 
reached around Dr. Blanchard’s chair, 
when the hand grasped the lower back 
round of Elizabeth’s chair, raised it 
from the floor with the child upon it, 
balanced it, and then raised it to the 


ceiling. The chair and child remained 
in the air, without contact with any 
person or thing, for a space of time 
estimated to be a minute, and then de. 
scended gradually to the place it first 
occupied.” 

We fear that Mr. Home, who, by 
his own account, has moved in the 
very highest circles of European 
society, and been received with 
marked distinction at more than 
one Imperial Court, may be shocked 
at finding his spiritual exhibitions 
classed in the same category with 
the more robustious demonstrations 
of the Davenports. There are ranks 
and grades even among magicians, 
Arbaces, the Egyptian, viewed with 
scorn the infernal concoctions of the 
witch of Vesuvius. Bacon regarded 
Bungay as a mountebank, and hated 
him with an intensity which ofly 
a conjuror could feel. Richard 
Graham, who, in the reign of King 
James, was “worried and burnt at 
the Cross of Edinburgh,” as a “no- 
tour and known necromancer, ane 
common abuser of the people,” had 
for some years been noted as a pro- 
minent licentiate of the devil’s me- 
dical college. He confessed to be 
familiar with spirits, but regarded 
common witchcraft as a mean and 
despicable thing, and would hold 
no communication with the Bessie 
Dunlops and Eupham M°‘Oalyeans 
of the day. But we cannot afford 
to recognise any such nice distine- 
tions. The miracles of the Daven- 
ports and of Mr. Home are substan- 
tially the same; and if it can be 
shown that the one are mere feats 
of jugglery and legerdemain, the 
credit of the other is overthrown. 

The accounts which we have in- 
serted of their several performances 
—exclusive of their own statements, 
which are of course worthless as tes- 
timony—are taken from their own 
publications and those of their con- 
federates; are usually transcripts 
of letters which appeared from time 
to time in the newspapers; and, 
when authenticated by known sig- 
natures, may be regarded as_ the 
evidence of believers. But there is 
a vast deal of opinionative  testi- 
mony on the other side, though no 
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one has felt sufficient interest in the 
subject to take the pains to collect it. 
Innumerable letters have appeared 
in the newspapers and _ periodicals, 
from individuals who have attended 
the séances of the conjurors, and 
have satisfied themselves that the 
so-called manifestations are based 
upon impudent imposture. The 
so-called spiritual communications, 
whether made by rappings or 
through mediums, have been child- 
ish and unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme; and the ghosts appear, in 
the great majority of instances, to 
have lost not only their memories, 
but such amount of education as 
they had received in their former 
state of existence. 

Conjuring tricks are no novelty. 
They are common to every country ; 
and, through the exercise of ingen- 
uity, they may doubtless be inde- 
finitely multiplied. We have all 
heard of such jugglers as Hermann 
Boaz, who, some forty years ago, 
electrified the last generation by his 
performances; and we should be 
extremely puzzled if called upon to 


explain the method of some of the 


ingenious deceptions practised by 
Hondin or Anderson. When, there- 
fore, fellows like the Davenports 
perambulate the country with an 
apparatus, and a conjuring-box of 
peculiar and suspicious construc- 
tion, we expect to be favoured with 
some extraordinary feats of legerde- 
main, which shail entirely baffle 
our comprehension; for the essence 
of conjuring is, that the performer 
shall be able to throw dust in the 
eyes of the spectators. His whole 
art consists in producing illusions; 
and if he fails in doing that, he is 
not worthy of the name of conjuror. 
If M. Houdin, instead of honestly 
confessing that he produced his ef- 
fects through sleight-of-hand, had 
claimed to be favoured with super- 
natural assistance, and to be able, 
through magic, to perform miracles, 
he would at this moment have 
ranked higher in the estimation of 
the credulous than Mr. Daniel Dung- 
las Home, and have utterly eclipsed 
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the light of such minor luminaries 
as the Davenports. To maintain 
that we are bound to adopt the 
theory of preternatural agency in 
every case which baffles our indivi- 
dual or collective powers of explana- 
tion, is simply the argument of an 
idiot. Nor is it much more rati nal 
to assume that there must be mys- 
terious or occult forces at work to 
produce certain phenomena, seeing 
that common observation and ex- 
perience demonstrate that decep- 
tions, which are the mere results of 
manual dexterity, may be practised 
with success upon the shrewdest 
and most observant of mankind. 
The juggleries connected with the 
speaking heads and magic mirrors 
—the favourite utensils of the im- 
postors of the middle» ages—have 
long ago been exposed; and yet 
they were as firmly believed by the 
credulous of those times to be ne- 
cromantic creations, as are the ap- 
paritions of spiritual hands by the 
gaping multitude who contribute 
to the coffers of Mr. Home. 

It rather surprises us that the 
gentlemen and ladies who testify to 
having seen and handled these ap- 
paritions, have never subjected them 
to an experiment which would have 
given us some insight into their real 
nature. They are palpable, for we 
are told by many that they have 
felt them manipulating their knees 
and taking liberties with their per- 
sons. They are said to be soft, 
fleshy, and life-like—very different 
from the old apparitions, which 
were visible, bat seldom tangible. 
They can, we are told, twitch tam- 
bourines, and such articles as form 
the stock-in-trade of the modern 
necromancer, from the grasp of 
spectators, unless they are very tight- 
ly held, in which case they fail; 
so that these mysterious agents are 
subject to precisely the same laws 
which regulate human bodies, If 
so, they must be impressible; and 
we marvel greatly that it has occur- 
red to no one to try what effect 
might be produced by a stab of a 
needle or a bodkin. Most signifi- 
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cant is the phrase, Rem acu tetigisti. 
The ancient deities, according to 
Homer, were vulnerable; for he 
tell us that Mars bellowed and 
Venus whimpered when wounded 
by: a mortal weapon. gut the 
shades of the departed were im- 
passive, or yielded like smoke be- 
fore a well-directed blow; and that 
quick-witted fellow, Marcellus, hit 
upon the trne test when he pro- 
posed to strike at the ghost of Hain- 
let’s father with his partisan. We 
now beg to offer a suggestion which, 
if acted on, will go far to solve all 
doubts as to the real nature of those 
apparitivns, The  poniard may 
possibly be regarded as a weapon 
too dangerous to be used in such 
experiments; but that objection can 
hardly spply to fish-hooks, which 
are light, handy, and withal com- 
paratively innocuous. Let each man 
who is invited to attend a séance 
procure some half-dozen bait-hooks, 
of a size large enough to hold a 
grilse, tied on half a yard of gimp, 
which we recommend in preference 
to gut as less likely to yield to 
scissors. Let him be on the alert; 
and, whenever he feels a hand be- 
neath the table pottering with his 
knees, or taking any other kind of 
liberty, let him strike smartly and 
at once, taking care to keep a tight 
hold of the other end of the line. 
If he attends to these directions, we 
venture to promise him as delect- 
able sport as was ever enjoyed by 
an angler—always ‘supposing that 
the fish are in a biting humoar, 
which cannot, however, be reli d 
op, unless the tackle is carefully 
conceuled. 

After what we have said, we 
need hardly reiterate our convic- 
tion that the so-called manifesta- 
tions are the mere tricks of impos- 
tors — unquestionably — ingeniously 
devised, but not produced by any 
kind of supernatural agency. But 
many estimable people think other- 
wise. They have witnessed certain 
exhibitions which they cannot ex- 
plain upon ordinary principles, and 
they escape from their bewilder- 


ment by adopting the conclusion of 
the savage, who, when any wonder- 
ful oliject is presented for the first 
time to his view, pronounces it to 
be the work of magic. Havin 
declared themselves of this faith, 
they become rampaat champions of 
spiritualism, and denounce as Sad. 
cucees, miaterialists, and  unbe 
lievers, all the rest of mankind who 
refuse to believe in the divine 
mission of Home or the Davenports, 
That is scarcely fair. Tie question 
of spiritual agency is quite apart 
from the pretensions of any indi- 
vidual mountebank or charlatan, 
No part of the Christian revelation 
wurrants us in maintaining that 
the powers of darkness may not 
still be permitted to exercise a bane- 
ful and unholy influence; and the 
Saviour himself vouchsafed to warn 
His followers of such a danger in 
these memorable words—“If any 
man shall say to you, Lo, here is 
Christ; or, Lo, he is there; believe 
him not. For false Christs and 
false prophets shall rise, and shall 
show signs and wonders, to seduce, 
if it were possible, even the eleet. 
Bat take ye heed: behold, I have 
foretold you all thing-.” Nor is 
there any mystical meaning, but a 
clear intimation of spiritual danger, 
in the language of St. Panl to the 
Ephesians: “ Pat on the whole arm- 
our of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. 
For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” And again, in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, we are warned 
against “false apostles, deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves 
into the apostles of Christ. And 
no marvel; for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light.” 
Sorcery, and demoniac  posses- 
sion, implying the direct agency otf 
evil spirits, are repeatedly noticed 
in the Acts of the Apostles; and 
we are told that, at Ephesus, many 
“which used carious arts, brought 
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their books together, and burned 
them before all men;” thereby 
testifving that sach practices were 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
the Christian religion. Indeed, 
throughout the whole Bible, no sin 
js more severely and emphatically 
denounced than that of holding 
trafic or communion with familiar 
spirits; and whatever may be said 
of the credulity of our ancestors, 
as evinced by their notable prose- 
cations of witches, they had suffi- 
cient warrant for punishing the 
crime if the guilt could be clearly 
established. We peruse with horror 
and repugnance the old Justiciary 
and Presbytery records of Scotland, 
filled as they are with accounts of 
witch - trials usually terminating 
with an intimation that the unfor- 
tunate accused were convicted, 
strangled, or burnt at the stake— 
because we cannot brine ourselves 
to believe that they were really 
guilty of the practices set forth in 
such solemn yet grotesque detail. 
We do not believe, for example, 
that Marjory Mutch, having an ill- 
will against Wliliam Smith in Tar- 
sherhill, came to his plough and be- 
witched the oxen, so that “ they 
instantly ran all wood (mad), brak 
the pleuach, twa whereof ran over 
the hills to Deer, and other twa 
thereof up Ithan side, whilk could 
never tane nor apprehendit 
again”—or that she destroyed much 
cattle, Jaid sickness on many per- 
sons, and attended all the. witch 
conventions of the district. We do 
not believe in the delinquency of 
Janet Wishart, accused of baving 
laid, in revenge for the refusal of a 
loan, a dwining illness upon James 
Low, stabler, whereby he “ melted 
away like ane burning , candle,” till 
he died. We not believe — 
though we have her own distinct 
confession to that effect — that 
Agnes Sampson, in company with 
upwards of a hundred witches, met 
the devil in the kirk of North Ber- 
wick, who appeared in the pulpit 
like “ane meikle black man,” called 
over the infernal rol), and received 


be 
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a monstrous homage. We do not 
believe that the devil gave instruc- 
tions to the*witches fur preparing a 
waxen image of King James to un- 
dergo a sympathetic roasting, or 
for raising storms to drown the 
Queen on her way from Denmark — 
or that Thomas Lees and his company 
went at midnight of Hallow-e’en to 
the market and fish crosses of 
Aberdeen, with the devil play- 
ing before them, and were there trans- 
formed, some as hares, some.as cats, 
some in other. likenesses, and all 
danced about the two crosses and 
the meal-market a long space of 
time. These trials were all re- 
gularly conducted; but even the 
most complete train of evidence 
fails to make us believe in such 
monstrosities ; and we regard the 
execution of,the accused persons as 
so many acts of judicial murder. 
We believe those persons to have 
been innocent, not on the strength of 
exculpatory evidence, but because 
we hold it utterly impossible that 
such crimes could have been com- 
mitted. That is the general de- 
cision. But these new manifesta- 
tions, if produced, as their authors 
and abettors maintain, by spiritual 
agency, must open up the question 
anew. Those who profess to work 
miracles under the influence and 
direction of the spirits of Cagliostro 
the swindler, and Henry Morgan 
the pirate, are, by their own con- 
fession, on a level with the worst of 
the wretches who, towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, were con- 
demned to death for their unholy 
practices; and those who counten- 
ance their proceedings and frequent 
their séances for revelations, are par- 
takers in the common crime. 

The delusion which affects many 
people, who, while professing to be 
Christians, are yet -countenanc- 
ing arts which Christianity emphati- 
cally condemns, is indeed fearful. 
They believe that they are permit- 
ted to receive messages from their 
departed friends — to hear their 
voices—nay, to feel their very 
hauds, unchilled by the damp of 
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the grave; and they talk and write 
of these things as affording them 
unspeakable comfort and consola- 
tion. For such a doctrine as that 
there is no warrant in the word of 
God. “I shall go to him,” said 
David when he Jost his child, “but 
he shall not return to me!” We 
may trust with humble faith that 
the spirits of the righteous who 
have departed this life are in para- 
dise, waiting for the day of juadg- 
ment; but we shall never hear nor 
see them again until we also have 
left this tenement of flesh, and 
passed into the life beyond. There 
is a great gulf fixed between the 
living and the dead, and over the 
bridge that spans that gulf there is 
no possibility of returning. With 
the last breath, drawn by a man, all 
his connection with the, world and 
with his kindred must cease. ‘“ Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” « 

If, therefore, there be any- 
thing in those manifestations, beyond 
fraud, juggling, and deceit — if 
those who frequent and counten- 
ance them are not merely the dupes 
of clever impostors, acting with 
great subtlety upon that love of 
the marvellous which is so easily 
converted into a morbid affection 
of the fancy — what other conclu- 
sion can We form than this, that 
evil spirits are permitted to delude 
the unwary, and, by the exhibition 
of false miracles, to draw them 
away from that pure and holy faith, 
without which there can be no sal- 
vation? Is it not, to say the least 
of it, significant that the persons 
who claim to have possession of 
this miraculous power, and to be 
able to work sach wonders, should 
profess to derive that power from 
intercourse with the spirits of swin- 
dlers, ruffians, and malefactors? A 
more tainted source of inspiration 


an hardly be imagined. Truly the 

fiend, if he has any direct hand in this 
business, is operating through most 
worthy agents ! 

There is but one revelation given 
by God to wan; and they who 
seek for another, voluntarily sur- 
render themselves to delusion, and 
court the approaches of the temp- 
ter. It matters not whether the 
manifestations be real or pretend- 
ed. If the former, those who seek 
for and solicit them are dabbling in a 
forbidden art; if the latter, they 
are miserably duped. We state the 
alternative, because, by their own 
confession, many persons have a 
sincere belief in the miraculous 
pretensions of Mr, Home, and some 
profess to have derived spiritual 
edification from the gymnastic ex- 
ercises of the Davenports. They 
believe that spirits are made to 
come and go, that the portals of the 
grave are opened, and that the 
shades .of the departed reappear, 
for the one evident object of draw- 
ing crowds to the séances of the 
conjurors, and so contributing to 
their revenues! The _ invisible 
world is made the subject of specu- 
lation, and ghosts condescend to 
exhibit for the benefit of Yankee 
showmen ! 

If the amiable but deluded per- 
sons who have entered upon this 
course of sin and folly are obstin- 
ate in turning a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances of reason and reli- 
gion — if they should still persist in 
consulting oracles more impure and 
fallacious than those of the Pagan 
times — if they are determined to 
set the dictates of Christianity at 
defiance, and consort with question- 
able characters, who vaunt of their 
intimacy with familiar spirits, — 
then their case indeed is hopeless; 
and their sentence is written in the 
words—“ EpnraiM IS JOINED TO HIS 
IDOLS: LET HIM ALONE.” 
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ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


PART I, 


Tre foundation of a college for the 
perpetual celebration of divine serv- 
ice, and for the education of youth, 
had been, almost from boyhood, 
afavourite project of Henry VI. A 
king at nine months old, he was 
pevertheless kept under tutors 
and governors with more than 
ordinary strictness. This had, no 
doubt, much influence on his future 
character: Henry of Windsor grew 
up a scholar and a devotee, ivery 
ulike the warlike Plantagenets 
fom whom he sprang. Trained 
under his ancle, ‘Cardinal Beaufort, 
bishop of -Winchester, he had been 
a.frequent visitor at Wykehat’s 
Oollege in that city; and this he 
made the model for his own future 
foundation, As soon as he found 
himself a king in something more 
than in name, he lost no time 


in carrying out his long-cherished 


idea. In 1441, the nineteenth year 
of his age and reign, he granted 
his first charter of foundation to 
“The King’s College of our Lady 
at Eton beside Wyndsor:” having 
previously purchased the advowson 
of the old parish church of Eton 
for the purpose of making it the 
chapel of his new society. In the 
same year was Jaid the first stone of 
the new buildings, which were 
ordered to be of “the hard stone 
of Kent,” and of other. material 
“the most substantial and the best 
abiding.” Architects, in those days, 
were most commonly found among 
churchmen: the master of the works 
at Eton was Roger Keyes, who had 
been warden of All Souls College, 
and had successfully superintended 
the buildings there. But the warden- 
ship of All Souls was not then 
the dignified and lucrative post 
which it is at present; for he re- 
signed it, at King Henry's request, 
to undertake the new charge at 
Eton, He received, in acknow- 


ledgment of his services (no doubt 
besides other more substantial pay- 
ment), a patent of nobility and a 
grant of arms—per chevron gules 
and. sable, three keys, or. Arms 
were also assigned to the college; 
a field of sable, the permanency of 
which colour might be an augury 
of its duration; the white lilies 
blazoned upon it (typical also of 
the Virgin) should represent the 
“bright flowers redolent of all the 
sciences” which were to spring 
there; while, in order “to impart 
somewhat of royal dignity”’—so 
the grant ran—the fleur-de-lys— 
“los Francorum’—and the leo- 


‘pard passant of England were to be 


borne in chief. ; 
Workmen, horses, and carriages 
were impressed under royal war- 
rant, and within two years the new 
buildings were in a sufficiently for- 
ward state to receive their first oc- 
cupants. In 1443, William of Wayn- 
flete, who had already been master 
at Winchester for eleven years, mi- 
grated, no doubt at the King’s re- 
quest, to Eton as the first provost. 
The provost originally named, in- 
deed, was Henry Sever (afterwards 
warden of Merton Oollege); buat 
beyond a grant of two hug-heads 
of “red Gascon wine’ from the 
King, he seems never to have en- 
tered upon the duties or the privi- 
leges of the office. With Wayn- 
flete came five fellows and (appar- 
ently) four clerks, and thirty-tive 
scholars, from Winchester. They 
were installed in their new home by 
Thomas Beckington, who had just 
been consecrated* bishop of Bath 
and Wells: he celebrated his first 
mass in the unfinshed new church 
of St. Mary, and afterwards presid- 
ed at an entertainment .within the 
college buildings, temporarily fitted 
up for the purpose. The Pope's 
especial interest was secured for 
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the new foundation. In 1447 he 
granted indulgences to all who 
should visit “the College of our 
Lady of Eton” at the coming feast 
of the Assumption; and certain per- 
sons who had been convicted of 
high treason were pardoned by 
King Henry on that ground. 

The original charter had contem- 
plated a provost, ten fellows, four 
clerks, a schoolmaster, with tiirty- 
five scholars only, and six choris- 
ters. A subsequent charter enlarged 
the foundation to seventy schoiars 
(the number still preserved) and 
sixteen choristers. The statutable 
number of fellows was .not long 
maintained, probably owing to a 
deficiency of funds; they very soon 
decreased to four, and have never 
since exceeded seven in number. 

The qualifications of the scholars 
are set down in the statutes nearly 
word for word the same as at Win- 
chester. . They were to be admitted 
for the purpose of studying gram- 
mar. They were to be poor and in 
need of help, not less than eight or 
more than ten years old, not of ser- 
vile birth (nativi) or illegitimate. 
They were to be chosen, Ist, from 
families who resided on the college 
estates; 2d, from Buckinghamshire 
or Cambridgeshire; 3d, from else- 
where within the realm. The choris- 
ters were to be preferred in the elec- 
tion of scholars, if found competent. 
All were to receive the first tonsure 
at the proper age; and none were 
to remain in the college after the 
age of eighteen, unless their names 
had been placed on the roll of suc- 
cession to the “King’s Oollege,” 
founded by Henry at Cambridge in 
the same year. To that founda- 
tion, the elder sister of Eton as 
New Ooliege in Oxford is of Win- 
chester, they were to move off by 
seniority, if fouud* qualified, as va- 
cancies occurred. 

The arrangement of the college 
buildings was also very much on 
the Winchester model. The pro- 
vost, the tellows, and the head- 
master were each to have single 
chambers; the lower-master or 
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usher (ostiarius), the chaplains and 
clerks, were to be lodged two to- 
gether. All these occupied. the 
upper storey. The scholars were 
located in roomfs on the ground 
floor; and it was specially enjoined 
that no occupant of the chambers 
above should throw out wine or 
beer—or anything worse—on the 
heads of the scholars below. In 
each of the boys’ chambers three 
selected scholars, of Nipe years, dis- 
cretion, and learning, were to keep 
rule over their companions and re- 
port cases of misconduct. All above 
fourteen years old were to sleep in 
single beds. Neither masters nor 
scholars were to indulge in any such 
fashionable vanities as “red, green, 
vr white boots;” or to keep within 
the college precinets dogs or nets or 
ferrets, or—what would have seemed 
less likely—any bears or apes, or 
other “rare beast, of no profit.” 
The master (informater) was to be 
well skilled in grammar, a Master of 
Arts, if such might be conveniently 
had, and unmarried. -He was to 
have an annual salary of twenty- 
four marks (£16) with £4, 6s. 8d. 
for his commons; and to sit at the 
fellows’ table, taking precedence of 
them (excepting the vice-provost) 
it he was of superior degree. The 
usher was to have ten marks (£6, 
13s, 4d.), with £3, Os. 8d. for com- 
mons, aud to mess with the chap- 
lains and clerks. Both were to 
have gowns furnished them, which 
they were on no account to sell or 
pledge. 

The ties which connected Eton 
with its mother college of Win- 
cuester were sought to be strength- 
ened, the year ufter its foundation 
—probably with some forecasting 
of troublous days to come—by 
a svlemn instrament of alliance 
known the “ Amicabilis Con- 
cordia.” Reciting the common ob- 
jects and common interests of the 
two societies—“*one in spirit and 
intent, though divided in loeality” 
—it pledges them to a mutual. de- 
fence of each other’s rights and pri- 
vileges, and an interchange of kindly 


as 
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offices for ever—“ mutua et perpe- 
tua caritas.” The obligations of 
the bond have, perhaps, never been 
formally claimed; but we may 
fairly hope that it has never been 
broken in the spirit. 

The troublous days soon came 
for Eton: it suffered heavily by 
the fall of its royal founder. Ed- 
ward of York had no kind feeling 
for the nursling of a Lancastrian 
king. He would have merged the 
new foundation altogether in the 
College of St. George at Windsor, 
and had obtained a bull to that 
effect from Pius IJ. But the pro- 
vost, William of Westbury, made 
an energetic and successful resist- 
ance, and in the end the King gave 
up his intention, and the Bulla 
Unionis, which would have been 
fatal to the name and existence of 
Eton College, was annulled by the 
succeeding Pope. Provost West- 
bury’s courageous defence has won 
for him the name of the “ Camillus 
of Eton.” But the college lost a 
considerable portion of its estates 
and revenues, and never regained 
its original wealth. A letter of 
Archbishop Laud’s speaks of this 
crisis of its fortunes as an actual 
“dissolution.” For seven years 
after the triumph of the Yorkists 
(1459-1466) there was no regular 
election of scholars from Eton to 
King’s College; for that also had 
been all but dissolved —all the 
scholars, and a great majority of 
the fellows, having been expelled. 

When times became more settled, 
however, Eton grew and prospered. 
Provision had been made in the 
statutes for the reception of other 
boys for education besides the sev- 
enty foundation scholars. Sons of 
the nobility and of “‘ powerful per- 
sons, special friends or benefactors 
to the college,” were directed to be 
admitted, up to the number of 
twenty, to share the instruction in 
grammar which could not be ob- 
tained so well or so readily else- 
where. They were to be boarded 
and lodged within the walls, at their 
OWD expense, so as not to be bur- 
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densome to the college; but there 
is no reason to suppose that they 
paid for their tuition otherwise 
than by voluntary presents to the 
master. Sometimes they lodged in 
college and sometimes out — prob- 
ably according to the number re- 
sident. It seems that, as at Win- 
chester, there were two classes of 
boys— “‘ generosorum jilii commen- 
sales,” and simple “‘ commensales”— 
corresponding to the “ gentleman- 
commoner” and “commoner” of 
Oxford ; the former of higher social 
rank, and probably paying more 
for their commons, and dining at a 
separate table. The royal founder 
plainly contemplated, from the very 
first, that a large number of inde- 
pendent students would flock to his 
new college. By a protective enact- 
ment, which we should now call 
barbarous and illiberal, he forbade 
any school to be opened within ten 
miles of Eton. He also made a 
grant of all the houses, public and 
private, within the town and parish 
of Eton, to the provost and fellows 
of the college, to serve as lodgings 
for such scholars as should resort 
there for the teaching of the school, 
or for other persons having business 
of any kind with the college; and 
the inhabitants were to entertain 
nu stranger but by the provost’s 
permission. 

The earliest of these original 
“‘oppidans” of whom any personal 
record is to be found, is William 
Paston, younger son of Sir John, 
of Paston in Norfolk. He was at 
Eton as early as 1467; and in the 
well-known series of the Paston 
letters, is one from him—the earliest 
letter of an Eton schoolboy known 
to be extant. In some points it is 
very like what an Eton schoolboy’s 
letter might be now; he thanks bis 
elder brother for money which has 
been sent him from home—S8d. to 
buy a pair of slippers, and 13s. 4d. 
to pay his “dame” (“ hostess,” he 
calls her) for his board; also for 
12 lb. of raisins and 8 Ib. of figs, 
which, however, had not yet arriv- 
ed, but were on their way “in an. 
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other barge.” But the main subject 
of the letter shows a more than 
Etonian precocity. He had fallen 
in love. That of itself might not 
be remarkable; but the boy was 
actually contemplating matrimony 
in the most prosaic and business- 
like way. He had met the object 
of his affections at her sister’s wed- 
ding in Eton, to which he had been 
taken by “mine hostess,” on which 
occasion the young lady, by her 
mother’s command, had “made 
him good cheer.” They lived, 
when at home, in London, in Bow 
Churchyard. The whole letter has 
been more than once reprinted, 
but the conclusion is too good not 
to be given here :— 


“The name of the daughter is Mar- 
garet Alborow. The age of her is, by 
all likelihood, 18 or 19 years at the 
farthest; and as for the money and 
plate, it is ready whensoever she were 
wedded; but as for the livelihood, I 
trow, not till after the mother’s decease ; 
but I cannot tell you for very certain, 
but you may know by inquiring. 

“And as for her beauty, judge you 
that when you see her, if so be that 
ye take the labour, and specially behold 
her hands; for anif it be as it is told 
me, she is disposed to be thick.”’ 


What was the end of this cau- 
tious romance—whether the “live- 
lihood” was not forthcoming, or 
whether the lady’s hands turned 
out to be too thick—does not appear 
in the Paston chronicles. It may 
be fair to say that Master William 
Paston had learnt French and poetry 
of a foreign tutor—one Karol Giles, 
a Lombard —before he went to 
Eton. But if he did not succeed 
in his courtship better than he did 
in his Latin verses, he had very little 
chance of a wife. 


“ As for my coming from Eton, I lack 
nothing but versifying, which I trust to 
have with a little continuance. 

Quare, quomodo. Non valet hora, valet mora. 

Arbore jam videas exemplum; non die pos- 

sunt 
Omnia suppleri, sed tamen illa mora. 
And these two verses aforesaid be of 
mine own making.” 


[Feb. 


And if Mr. Clement Smyth, who 
was then head-master of Eton, had 
anything of the spirit of Keate or 
Hawtrey, we know what inevitably 
followed. ‘ 

Of the early masters, the re- 
cords are scanty and defective, 
Such lists as have been preserved 
do not correspond, and are more 
or less incomplete. The fullest 
which we have been able to find 
is given by Oole amongst his 
MSS.: it contains some names 
not included by Ackerman in that 
which he obtained from the college 
records. Cole’s list was copied 
from the papers of Dr. Richardson, 
master of Emmanuel College, who, 
as he fairly complains, never gives 
his authorities; and Cole himself 
is by no means accurate in some 
of his own additions. Waynflete, 
when he became provost, was suc- 
ceeded in the mastership of the 
school by William Westbury. The 
names which follow during the 
next two centuries have left little 
other memorial behind them. 
Scarcely any held the office longer 
than for a few years. Several ac- 
cepted the then more distinguished 
and more lucrative post of head- 
master of Winchester. Clement 
Smyth must have been more than 
ordinarily fond of change; he was 
master of Eton from 14538 to 1467, 
when he resigned on being elected 
fellow of the college; afterwards 
he went as head-master to Win- 
chester for two years, when he came 
back again to his desk at Eton, 
where he taught for six years more. 
William Horman and Thomas Erlys- 
man exchanged to Winchester also. 

It was under Richard Cockys, or 
Ooxe (1528-1535), that the school 
seems first to have risen to any 
high repute. He was chosen by 
Oranmerj'as tutor to the young 
King Edward VI., and some of the 
best English scholars were trained 
under him at Eton. Walter Had- 
don, successively master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and of Magdalen , 
College, Oxford, one of the great 
revivers of classical scholarship in 
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England, was then a scholar jon the 
foundation, and one of Coxe’s fa- 
yourite pupils; he always retained 
the greatest respect for his early 
teacher, addressing him as ‘ mas- 
ter,” whenever they met in after life. 
Coxe was advanced to the dean- 
ery of Christchurch, Osford (of 
which society he had been one jof 
Wolsey’s original fellows), and is 
recorded, with some feeling of 
scandal, to have been the first who 
brought a wife to live within the 
walls of a college. He subsequently 
became Bishop of Ely. He was suc- 
ceeded at Eton by Nicholas Udall 
(or Woodall)—‘‘ the best schoolmas- 
ter and the greatest beater of our 
day,” said Haddon, who probably 
suffered under him after Coxe’s re- 
signation. Another of his pupils, 
Thomas Tusser, author of the ‘ Hus- 
bandry,’ has left his testimony in his 
quaint fashion to the same effect— 
“ From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had; 

For fault thus small, or none at all, 

It came to pass thus beat I was ; 

See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee 

To me, poor lad!” 


Udall was a good scholar, how- 
ever, and whether by means of his 


whippings or in spite of them, 
raised the school considerably. He 
combined with his more serious 
duties, occasionally, those of stage- 
manager to Queen Mary’s private 
theatricals. A letter from her Ma- 
jesty to her master of the revels 
recites that Nicholas Udall “ hath 
shown his diligence in setting forth 
of dialogues and enterludes before 
us for our regal disport and recrea- 
tion,” and directs that such dresses 
as he might require in getting up 
some contemplated entertainment of 
the kind should be supplied him from 
the royal wardrobes. The last ac- 
count to be found of him leaves him 
under a very grave imputation. He 
was suspected of being concerned, 
with two of his scholars, in stealing 
the college plate. They were examin- 
ed before the council, but the result 
does not appear. “He came near 
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losing his place,” we are told, even 
if he did not lose it; for the year 
of the appointment of his successor, 
Smyth, in some of the lists, coin- 
cides very suspiciously with the 
date of this transaction. 

It was long before a head-mas- 
ter of Eton found his position one 
of sufficient dignity or profit to 
look upon it as a provision for life, 
still less as a step to ecclesiastical 
preferment. It was by no means 
the rule—perhaps it was rather the 
exception—for those who held the 
office to be in holy orders. Reuben 
Sherwood (1571) retired to  prac- 
tise as a physician at Bath ; another 
soon after, Thomas Ridley, said to 
have excelled in meliore literatura, 
was knighted, and became a Master 
in Chancery. The custom of mar- 
rying, though in direct contraven- 
tion of the statutes, gradually crept 
in after the Reformation. William 
Barker (though omitted in most 
lists) was certainly master in 1549, 
and had a wife, which led to some 
remonstrance — apparently unsuc- 
cessful. It was perhaps the scandal 
raised on this ground which drew 
forth a letter of explanation from 
the vice-provost to Sir Thomas 
Smith, the provost, assuring him 
that the report “that the master of 
the school is a dice-player,” and 
otherwise disreputable, is untrue. 

Royal visits to Eton, in these 
earlier years, were either few, or 
have not been publicly recorded. 
It is said that Henry VII was 
educated there, but the tradition 
rests on the very slenderest foun- 
dation. Henry VIII. paid a visit 
there in July 1510; when he offered 
13s. 4d. on the altar of St. Mary, and 
gave “to the schoolmaster and chil- 
dren 66s. 8d.” 7 

The Reformation seems to have 
worked no material change at Eton 
It escaped Henry’s edict against 
collegiate establishments (which, if 
carred into execution, would have 
involved the dissolution of both 
Eton and Winchester) by the death 
of the King before the Act had been 
generally applied, and the passing 
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of a statute of exemption immedi- 
ately on the accession of Edward 
VI. It gave its martyrs to the 
Great Cause under Mary. John Hul- 
lier on Jesus Green at Cambridge, 
Laurence Saunders and _ Robert 
Glover at Coventry—all three fel- 
lows of King’s—were burnt to 
death for their faith. 

A visitation of the college was 
made under Elizabeth by Arch- 
bishop Parker and other commis- 
sioners, Sept. 1561. The oath of 
supremacy was tendered to certain 
of the fellows who were suspected 
of being unfavourable to the new 
order of things; Thomas Kirton, 
John Ashbrook, and Richard Pratt, 
did not appear, and were declared 
contumacious; John Durston dis- 
tinctly refused to take the oath ;— 
and all were removed from their 
fellowships. Richard Brewarne, the 
provost, after vainly challenging 
the visitors’ jurisdiction, resigned 
to avoid a like sentence. The mas- 
ter at the time was William Malim 
(who had been previously master of 
St. Paul’s School), and the usher’s 
name was Wilkinson. 

Two years afterwards, when the 
plague was very fatal in London, 
Queen Elizabeth spent some days 
at Windsor, accompanied amongst 
others by her secretary, Cecil, and 
the two brothers Dudley. She pro- 
bably paid a visit to the college at 

_ Eton; or at least the scholars wait- 
ed upon her with a literary ovation. 
They presented her with a manu- 
script volume of congratulatory 
Latin verses, of not very inferior 
quality, and very superior penman- 
ship, to what the modern Etonians 
might be likely to produce. They 
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are chiefly sapphics and elegiacs, 
commonly in the way of acrostics ' 
of the Queen’s name, or forms of 
welcome —the word “ Elizabetha” 
coming in most conveniently, as 
every schoolboy will understand, 
for the conclusion of a sapphic 
stanza. Here and there some ingen- 
uity has been misemployed in those 
“reversible” verses, which will 
scan and construe equally well when 
read backwards or forwards, and 
make equally poor sense either way, 
All have the writers’ name attach- 
ed.* They are a curious instance 
of what sort of flattery was thought 
most likely to be agreeable to the 
maiden queen, and what the popv- 
lar belief was as to her relations with 
Robert Dudley. There are elabo- 
rate eulogies on both the brothers, 
and fulsome commendations of Ro- 
bert’s personal beauty, which her 
Majesty, the writers hope and be- 
lieve, will find irresistible. One 
young versifier ransacks his classi- 
cal memory for illustrious and lov- 
ing couples to whom he may liken 
Elizabeth and Robert. Priam and 
Hecuba, Medea and Jason, Hector 
and Andromache, are quoted in 
succession ; but the parallel which 
seems to please him most, is Venus 
stooping to Anchises—the goddess 
to the mortal. The hope of the 
nation is, as the poet’s plain-spoken 
gallantry expresses it — “ prole 
imago tui.” Some of the young 
writers turn their loyal wishes ina 
more prosaic direction — that her 
Majesty and all near or dear to 
her may be preserved from the 
plague; and, of course, few are 
without some compliment to Eliza- 
beth’s own scholarship. French 





* The volume (probably the original) exists among the Royal MSS. in the Bri- 


tish Museum, 12. A. xxx. 
phans Ovatio.’ 


Its title is ‘ Mtonensium Scholarium maxime trium- 
Here is a specimen for curious readers :— 


Evandri primam LI voris prima sequatur, 
Et primam §Atyre syllaba prima BEde; 
THAletis primam GRAvitatis prima sequatur, 
Et primam TAbi syllaba prima REmi; 
DISsidii primam TItanis prima sequatur ; 
Quid fit et ex illis, Regia Virgo, vide. 


This production is signed [Giles] ‘‘ Fletcher,” afterwards the Queen’s ambassador 
in Russia and elsewhere. 
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had more honour at Eton in those 
early times, it would appear, than 
in Mr. Tarver’s days; for that lan- 
guage is reckoned amongst the 
royal accomplishments almost upon 
the same level as Latin and Greek: 


“Tam bene quam Galli Gallica verba 
, 


sonas.’ 


The volume has on the fly-leaf an 
introductory Greek quatrain, sign- 
ed with the head-master’s name— 
William Malim; and it may be 
fairly supposed that his scholars’ 
effusions received more or less polish- 
ing from his hand. Assuredly the 
introductory address or preface—in 
very fair Latin prose—though it 
speaks in the boys’ name, must 
have been his production; for, after 
much eulogy of her Majesty and 
her father Henry VIII. — whom 
they style a “demigod” *—and 
much apology for the imperfec- 
tions of their juvenile muse, they 
are made to request that, if her 
Majesty is pleased with their offer- 
ing, she will mark her royal satis- 
faction (not by an additional week’s 
holiday, as the modern Etonian 
would suggest, but by a more deli- 
cate compliment, which perhaps 
he would not so entirely appreci- 
ate) by bestowing some good thing 
upon their master—“ that laborious 
man who had taught them to make 
such verses”"—so that he might not 
linger on to old age in such a weari- 
some office, but get at last “into 
harbour,” as the Latin has it: a 
snug deanery or canonry, to wit, 
where head-masters find pleasant 
anchorage. *j We {cannot find that 
Mr. Malim’s application was suc- 
cessful. Possibly the verses were 
not good enough. He appears to 
have continued master of Eton 
nearly twenty years longer. He 
was a very energetic disciplinarian, 
and it is just possible that this 
petition of his scholars may have 
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been entirely proprio motu on their 
part, and that they wanted to get 
rid of him. For we get another 
glimpse of him in his school, exactly 
at this date. ‘While the Queen 
lay at Windsor, news comes to Mr. 
Secretary Cecil that divers scholars 
of Eaton be run away from the 
school for fear of beating.” Had- 
don, Roger Ascham, and others, 
were present at Cecil’s lodgings at 
the time, and it was then that Had- 
don made the remark that the most 
successful master he knew (Udall) 
was the greatest beater. Ascham 
replied that, if it were so, it was 
due to the boys’ parts, and not to 
the master’s beating. This liberal 
use of the rod, for which Udall and 
Malim seem to have been so noto- 
rious, became a traditionary char- 
acteristic of Eton discipline—by no 
means obsolete within modern me- 
mory. The report of it at a some- 
what later date so terrified John 
Evelyn, author gf the ‘Sylva,’ that 
he entreated his father not to carry 
out his intention of sending him 
there— ‘“‘which perverseness,” he 
says, in after life, he had “a thousand 
times deplored.” One of Malim’s 
pupils (not one of those who ran 
away) lived to earn a very inglorious 
distinction. John Greenhall, elect- 
ed to King’s in 1576, left the college 
and took to “the road,” and was 
hanged and dissected.t It is to be 
hoped he was the only Etonian who 
came to such an end. 

Queen Elizabeth appears to have 
paid the college another visit in 
1596, and to have been again re- 
ceived with congratulatory verses 
—4000 Latin hexameters,” said 
to be still extant amongst Dr. Raw- 
linson’s MSS. Her Majesty had 
grown considerably older, and more 
exacting in the way of flattery; but 
it is hardly possible that the com- 
pliments paid her by the scholars 
of that day could have been broader 





* “Tanquam semideus ex omnibus Europe principibus ad Anglie salutem natus 
ac procreatus.” 
+ “ Decessit insignis latro, suspensus, de quo anatomia facta est.”—MS. note 
copied by Huggett. 
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than those of their predecessors. 
Huggett says, that for some time 
there was to be seen, as a memorial 
‘of her visit, the following doggerel, 
cut rudely “on the wainscot on the 
north side of the common hall”— 
“Queen Elizabetha ad nos gave 
Oct. 10th two loaves in a. mess, 
1596.” She also presented the col- 
lege annually with a pipe of the 
‘red Gascon wines,” which had per- 
haps continued, more or less regu- 
larly, from the founders’ days, to 
be the customary royal donation. 
Of the internal economy and 
daily life of the college at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth’s first visit, it 
so happens that we have very mi- 
nute information. In the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, is a curious MS. which 
Huggett has copied amongst his 
papers, and which has since been 
printed by Sir Edward Creasy. It 
is styled “ Consuetudinarium Vetus 
Scholze Etonensis,2.and was drawn 
up about 1560, probably by Malim 
as head-master. It gives in full 
detail the work for each day in the 
week, with the annual holidays and 
customs of the school. The old 
Winchester system was still in full 
operation, and many of the regula- 
tions are identical with those of 
the mother college at the same 
date. Like Wykeham’s scholars, 
the Eton boys rose at five, said 
“their Latin prayers antiphonally 
while dressing, then made their 
own beds and swept out their 
chambers. Two by two they then 
““went down” to wash, probably 
at some outdoor conduit or fountain 
like the old Winchester “ Moab.” 
At six, the under-master came into 
school, read prayers there, and the 
day’s work began. ‘There were 
seven “forms,” the seventh being 
the highest. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh composed the upper school, 
under the head-master; the fourth 
held an intermediate position; and 
the three lower forms were the 
under-master’s department. They 
seem to have worked continuously 
from six o'clock until past nine, 


when there was an interval of an 
hour: then they had prayers at 
ten, and went to dinner at eleven; 
but there is no mention whatever 
made of anything like breakfast, 
From twelve to three came school 
again; then ‘an  hour’s interval: 
school from four to five, at which 
hour seems to have come supper, 
though no direct mention is made 
of any such meal; but supper they 
certainly had. They were at work 
again, under the superintendence of 
monitors, from six to eight, with a 
slight interval for “bevers,” as at 
Winchester, which refection was 
probably nothing more than a 
draught of sma beer. At eight 
they went to bed. The allowance 
of play-hours seems, as in all early 
school regulations, to have been 
lamentably small. Of course, there 
were holidays and_half-holidays; 
but they seem only to have recur. 
red upon the Church festivals and 
commemorations of certain bene- 
factors, such as Provosts Bost and 
Lupton; but it is probable that 
there was also some relaxation on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, as at 
Winchester. On May 6 (St. John 
ante Port. Lat.), they had the sin- 
gular privilege of going to sleep in 
school after dinner for two or three 
hours; and what between the early 
rising and the close work, it was 
an indulgence likely to be better ap- 
preciated by those early Etonians 
than by their more luxurious suc- 
cessors at the present day. There 
was very little liberty allowed them 
out of the college precincts; only 
on the Ist of May, if the weather 
was fine (for there was a special 
warning not to wet their feet), to 
gather the green boughs to deck 
the windows of their chambers, and 
on September 8 (Nativity of the 
Virgin), when they went out into the 
woods to gather nuts, with which 
it was the custom to present the 
masters, accompanied by copies of 
verses in celebration of the bounties 
of autumn. On such festivals also 
as the elder boys received the Holy 
Sacrament, they had permission to 
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spend part of the day in a country 
walk; not without a strong caution 
(so similar are the temptations of 
schoolboys and the anxieties of 
masters in all ages) against turn- 
ing into taverns and beer-shops by 
the way. The “Tap” and the 
“Christopher” had their eartier 
prototypes. Both in and out of 
school they were under the rule of 
their prepostors (prepositi) — the 
elder boys who were intrusted with 
authority, on Wykeham’s principle, 
in each of the chambers. It would 
seem that at this time there were 
four; of whom the senior in autho- 
rity was called, as he is to this day 
at Winchester, ‘“‘ Prefect of Hall,’ 
and the two next “ Prefects of 
Chapel.” There was also one whose 
special business it was to see that 
the younger boys kept their hands 
and faces clean, and their persons 
generally tidy: a superintendence 
by no means unnecessary, and 
which the Winchester prefects of 
modern days do not think it be- 
neath them to enforce. Besides the 
college prefects, there were two pre- 
fects of oppidans: and as the num- 
ber of oppidans at this date seems 
to have ranged between thirty and 
forty, the proportion would be 
about the same if the college pre- 
fects were four. 

The books in use were, in the 
higher forms, Virgil, Horace, Lucan, 
Martial, Catullus, Florus, Cesar, 
and the Offices and Letters of 
Cicero; in the lower, Terence 
and Ovid. The first form were 
worked chiefly in the Latin exer- 
cise book of Ludovicus Vives. 
Greek was not taught at all beyond 
the grammar, and that only in the 
two highest forms. The Fables of 
sop and the dialogues of Lucian 
were used, but as it was only by 
the second and third forms, these 
must have been read in a Latin 
translation. Themes and _ verses 
were largely practised; and collec- 
tions of phrases, synonyms, descrip- 
tions, &c., made, probably in note- 
books, from the lessons of each 
day. Compositions in English 
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verse, chiefly translations from the 
Latin poets, were occasionally al- 
lowed. From St. Thomas’s (Dec. 
21) to the Epiphany, the regular 
classical work of the school was 
laid aside, and the boys were prac- 
tised in writing. Their classical 
knowledge was kept up meanwhile 
by a system of mutual examination, 
which seems to have somewhat re- 
sembled the Westminster challenge ; 
and epigrams, verses, and other 
voluntary compositions were ex- 
pected to be produced. At Christ- 
mas-time there were public speeches 
or theatrical performances (the pieces 
being selected by the head-master), 
to which the public were invited. 
These were got up with some care 
and attention to sceni¢ display, and 
the whole of the month of Decem- 
ber was more or less employed in 
preparation. They took place in 
the hall, where the tragedy of 
‘Dido,’ written by Ritwise, master 
of St. Paul’s School, ,was acted 
before Cardinal Wolsey in 1507. 
Some apology is offered for the 
“levity” of such entertainments, 
but they are defended on the 
very just ground of encouraging 
a graceful action and self - pos- 
session on the part of the young 
performers. But these Christmas 
holidays were spent by the young 
Etonians of Elizabeth’s days at 
school. The only real vacation, 
when they had an opportunity of 
going home to their friends, was 
from Ascension Day to the feast 
called Corpus Christi —an interval 
of three weeks; and, short as these 
holidays were, every boy who did 
not return to college in time fo 
vespers on the evening before the 
last-mentioned festival was flogged. 

Friday was the day when all the 
defaults of the week were reviewed, 
and when the floggings took place. 
There does not seem to have been 
any regular half-holiday, and even 
the Sunday had its work —chiefly 
recitations and declamations on a 
given subject. On St. John Bap- 
tist’s and St. Peter’s days, and on 
the anniversary of the Translation 
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of St. Thomas Becket, they had bon- 
fires in the schoolyard—a somewhat 
inappropriate amusement, since all 
these festivals occur in the middle of 
summer. On Shrove Tuesday verses 
were written in honour or dispraise 
of Bacchus — ‘because poets were 
considered the clients of Bacchus ”— 
and those composed by the senior 
boys were fixed on the inside of the 
folding-doors of the hall, as was the 
old fashion in all schools and colleges. 
This custom was continued almost 
into modern days, and though the 
subject was changed, the copy of 
verses was still called “ a Bacchus.” 
When Pepys paid a visit to the 
school in 1665, he found the sub- 
ject given out for that year was the 
one topic of -absorbing interest—the 
plague :— 


“To the hall, and there found the 
boys’ verses ‘De Peste;’ it being their 
custom to make verses at Shrovetide. 
I read seyeral, and very good they 
were; better, I think, than ever I made 
when I was a boy; and in rolls as 
long and longer than the whole hall by 
much,”—Diary, vol. iii. p. 165. 


Some accounts have also come 
down to us of the expenses of com- 
mensales, or oppidans, at the samé 
date. On October 21, 1560, two 
sons of Sir William Cavendish en- 
tered Eton in this capacity. The 
father was dead, and their mother 
had remarried with Sir William St. 
Loe. The almoner of the college 
had given his assurance that “no 
gentleman’s children should be 
more welcome, or better looked 
unto.” They took a man-servant 
with them, and at first boarded 
with a Mr. Richard Hylles ; furnish- 
ing their own chamber, and paying 
at the rate of 10s. a-week for the 
two brothers, and 3s. 4d. for their 
man, exclusive of firewood for the 
chamber. They had two young 
friends, sons of Sir Francis Knowles, 
probably already members of the 
school, to sup with them on the 
day of their arrival; and they gave 
a sort of entrance-breakfast to “ the 
company of forms in the school” 
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(meaning, probably, the boys in 
their own form), which cost them 
6d. They wore, as was the custom 
at that time for all the boys, whether 
scholars or commoners, a gown of 
black frieze. The most expensive 
item of dress would appear to be 
shoes, of which they had a new pair 
“against All-Hallow-tide,” again on 
January 28, and again at Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, on July 26, 
and at Michaelmas. They moved 
into the college on November 25, 
about a month after their entrance, 
which was a less expensive arrange- 
ment, as they only paid there 24s, 
for a month for themselves and 
their man. But they had still 
some connection with their host, 
Mr. Hylles, as there is a payment 
to him for “one quarter’s com- 
mons” to May 22 of 13s. 4d.; pro- 
bably in consequence of the sick- 
ness of one of the brothers, in 
which case it was usual for the boys 
to have “‘commons” out of college. 
They paid 6d. “quarterage” for 
“ink, brooms, and birch.” The 
books they had to buy were Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues, ‘Isope’s Fabylles,’ 
and ‘Tullye’s Atticum.’ Of their 
amusements we only learn that they 
paid 3d. to a man for seeing ‘‘bear- 
baiting and a camel, as the other 
scholars did.” They appear to 
have remained at the school little 
more than a year, and the sum 
total of their joint expenses was 
£25, 11s. 5d. 

Of these two boys, the elder 
married at seventeen; and after 
representing Devonshire in _ five 
parliaments, and _ travelling for 
some time in the East, died without 
issue. The younger was created 
Baron Cavendish (much to his elder 
brother’s vexation), and was the 
first Earl of Devonshire. The 
family have been Etonians ever 
since; and few have done more 
honour to the school than the 
late Duke, who, as Mr. Cavendish, 
won the highest honours of his 
year at Cambridge. 

The term oppidan was applied to 
these independent scholars at least 
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as early as Fuller’s days. Speaking 
of the college, he says, “There be 
many oppidanes there maintained 
at the cost of their friends.” <A 
lettor of 1608 informs a friend that 
“Phil Lytton ” (a son of Sir Rowland 
Lytton of Knebworth) “is in com- 
mons in hall,” * which appears to 
have been the term employed for 
this class of oppidan boarders. The 
number in those years was usually 
about thirty. The college books 
record the names of many young 
noblemen who appear to have dined 
regularly in hall, even if they were 
not lodged with the foundation 
scholars. Young Lord Willoughby 
and his page were in commons in 
the hall, either regularly or at in- 
tervals from 1618 to 1618; and ‘in 
1623 and 1624 there are charges for 
“Lord Dormer and his companie.” 
This class of Etonians seems to 
have disappeared during the Civil 
Wars; for there are no such entries 
after the date of the Restoration.t 
The provosts of Eton College 
have always taken a leading part 
in the government of the school. 
It was so intended by the founder. 
There is scarcely any detail of dis- 
cipline over which the provost 
does not, according to the sta- 
tutes, exercise a controlling power. 
Even over the head-master he has 
the right distinctly given him of 
“governing, directing, punishing, 
and controlling ;” and in the ear- 
lier times, this right was very 
commonly exercised. Sometimes, 
even within modern memory, the 
interference has been frequent 
enough to be mischievous. But 
it must be remembered that, in 
the days we are now dealing with, 
the whole college — provost, fel- 
lows, and masters — formed really 
one body; and while the actual 
grammar teaching of the boys was 
carried on by the master and his 
usher, the domestic discipline of 
the whole body was the charge 
of the provosts. Whenever these 
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were men of mark, they left the 
impress of their character on the 
school. With the exception of 
Robert Aldrich, the friend of Eras- 
mus, and Sir Thomas Smith, the 
successors of Westbury were not 
very remarkable until the election 
of Sir Henry Savile in 1621. He 
was one of the few Englishmen of 
his time who could lay claim to 
much Greek scholarship, and had 
the honour of instructing Queen 
Elizabeth herself in that language. 
He took an active part in the 
general superintendence of the 
studies, and maintained a very 
strict discipline among the young 
Etonians. He had little love for 
erratic genius, and gave its due 
honour to study and earnest appli- 
cation. “Give me the plodding 
student,” said he; “if I would 
look for wits, I would go to New- 
gate—there be the wits.” He had 
a fancy for ruling the fellows of the 
college pretty much as if they also 
were in statu pupillari, which, as 
was natural, they highly resented ; 
and he was ruled in his turn 
by an authority which certainly 
was not provided for in the college 
statutes—his wife. She threatened 
to burn that costly edition of 
Chrysostom, which he was printing 
at his private press in the college, 
because she thought he paid more 
attention to it than to herself; “I 
would I were a book,” said the 
jealous lady, “and then you 
would a little more respect me.” 
Provost Murray, who came next 
him, only lived two years, when 
another great name succeeded — Sir 
Henry Wotton. He, too, interested 
himself greatly in the boys, and 
appears to have been a constant 
visitor in the school: choosing 
occasionally some one or two pro- 
mising boys (or perhaps such as 
had been recommended to him by 
personal friends) to make pets of, 
and having them under his own 
care in his lodgings, where they 





* State Papers, Domestic Series, anno 1608. 
+ Public Schools Evid., Eton, 1517, &c. (Mr. Dupuis’s evidence). 
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attended upon him at his meals, 
which would in those days be con- 
sidered as a service of honour. 
Very probably the provost of Eton 
(as the warden of Winchester cer- 
tainly did) received some of the 
“filii nobilium” into his lodgings 
as boarders. Especially he en- 
couraged the study of rhetoric: 
being wont to say that ‘none 
despised eloquence but those dull 
souls who were not capable of it.” 

The discipline of the school was 
interfered with, during Wotton’s 
provostship, by the quartering in 
the town of some of the troops 
whom the Duke of Buckingham 
was collecting for his unlucky ex- 
pedition against France. A letter 
of the provost and fellows to him 
complains that “certain companies 
of soldiers are billeted at Eton,” 
and that “the privileges of the col- 
lege suffer, and the youth and the 
soldiers do not well comport.” 

John Harrison was schoolmaster 
for a few years during Wotton’s 
provostship. His celebrated pupil, 
Robert Boyle, who was an oppidan 
out of college, gives him a high 
character ; but Boyle was a favour- 
ite. “Mr. Harrison would often 
dispense with his attendance at 
school at the accustomed hours, to 
instruct him privately and famil- 
iarly in his chamber.” Not only 
this, but he was in the habit of 
presenting him on those occasions 
with balls and tops, the confiscated 
property of less favoured pupils 
who had been caught in the un- 
lawful use of them during school- 
hours. No wonder that Boyle 
found the next master (William 
Norris) “a rigid fellow ;” and since 
this is all that we can find re- 
corded of him, it may be open 
for charity to suppose that Mr. 
Norris merely did his duty without 
respect of persons. Eton must by 
this time have attained to some- 
thing of its present repute, and 
had done much to advance the re- 
putation of English scholarship : 
Isaac Casaubon, the great French 
scholar, had already sent a son 


there to be educated. Boyle speaks 
of it as being “‘ very much thronged 
with the young nobility ;” but 
there appears no record of the 
numbers. He himself narrowly 
escaped being killed there, twice: 
once by the falling in of the cham- 
ber in which he and his brother 
slept, when Robert was all but 
crushed in his bed; and once by 
the Eton apothecary, who gave him 
a wrong dose in mistake. The 
next time he was ordered physic, 
his prudent servant gave him, in- 
stead of the apothecary’s draught, 
a perfectly harmless potion of his 
own concocting; which, however, 
acting on the body through the 
imagination, had all the desired 
effect, and he got well immediately, 

Norris was succeeded in _ the 
mastership by Nicholas Gray, some- 
time master of the Charter-House 
(which he lost by marrying against 
the statute), then of Merchant Tay- 
lors’, and finally of Eton. ‘He left 
behind him the character of an ex- 
cellent scholar,” says Huggett. His 
exact date is variously given; Cole 
says he was only master three 
months. He had fallen upon evil 
times for the old royal foundations. 
Stewart, who had succeeded Sir H. 
Wotton as provost, was in arms 
with the King at Oxford; the 
elections at Eton had been put off 
(1643), and the records of the col- 
lege are, for some years to come, 
confused and defective. Many of 
the loyal Etonians followed their 
provost’s example, and took up 
arms for the Crown. Fellows of 
King’s College threw off the gown 
for the steel cuirass. William Raven 
and Charles Howard raised troops 
of horse, and the latter fell at the 
siege of Newark. So did Sampson 
Briggs at Gloucester, James Eyre 
at Berkeley, Henry Pierce at Bridge- 
water. The royal college gave at 
least a fair proportion of her sons 
to the cause of ‘‘ Church and King.” 
Henry Bard was more fortunate; 
he served through the whole of the 
war, including the fatal day of 
Naseby, and became Viscount Bel- 
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lamont. James Fleetwood carried 
the church into the camp, did his 
office as chaplain to his regiment in 
the bleody fight at Edgehill, and 
survived to be provost of his college 
and bishop of Worcester. 
Complaints as to the management 
of the royal foundation began in 
very early times. Disputes arose 
upon questions of privilege between 
the two colleges at Eton and at 
Cambridge, and this led to the pre- 
sentation of general ‘ Articles of 
Complaint ” on the part of King’s 
College against the sister society to 
Archbishop Laud in or about 1634. 
They represented, first, that the 
number of fellows of Eton, which 
by statute should be ten, was now 
only seven; and that the object of 
this reduction was the covetousness 
of the governing body, who thus 
increased their own individual in- 
comes. That whereas the statutes 
directed that, in case of any defi- 
ciency in the college revenues, the 
number of scholars should be first 
diminished, they had preferred the 
suppression of the fellowships, be- 
cause the scholars did not cost 
them nearly so much as a fellow; 
“they being deprived of breakfast, 
clothing, bedding, and all other 
necessaries which the statute amply 
allows them, and forced to be con- 
tent with a bare scanty diet and a 
coarse short gown, while the college 
revenues are shared among a few.” 
Secondly, they complained that all 
the fellows ought to be elected from 
those who are or have been fellows 
of King’s or conducts of Eton. 
Thirdly, that choristers had a pre- 
ferential claim to the scholarships. 
And, fourthly, that the schoolmaster 
ought to be chosen from the fel- 
lows of King’s College; whereas 
all these claims were in practice 
neglected. The Archbishop decided 
that five of the seven Eton fellows 
at the least must have been fellows 
of King’s ; his decision on the other 
points does not appear; but at any 
rate the claim of the poor choris- 
ters seems to have been quietly ig- 
nored, as at Winchester and West- 
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minster. No reformer, modern or 
ancient, thought it worth while to 
make a fight for them. They used 
formerly to sleep in the same cham- 
bers as the scholars, and dine with 
them in hall, and were probably 
taught with them. They are at 
present taught in a separate school 
(being, of course, boys of a different 
class), and receive little more than 
a commercial education. It is pro- 
fessed that if a boy of promise were 
discovered among them he would 
be allowed to compete for college ; 
but this discovery has never been 
known to have been made for many 
generations. Yet there is no doubt 
that the claim was admitted in the 
earlier days of the society: one at 
least of the original members of the 
foundation— Roger Flecknowe, or 
Fleckmore — went off as a fellow to 
King’s in 1445. The Great Rebel- 
lion stopped the execution of Laud’s 
injunctions with regard to the fel- 
lowships, but they were afterwards 
confirmed under James II. As to 
the election of head-masters, there 
has certainly been no ground since 
those days to complain of any want 
of due preference to King’s and 
Eton men. The Royal Commis- 
sioners have rather taken occasion 
to notice the strict exclusiveness of 
the college in this respect ; not only 
the head-masters, but the assistant- 
masters also, having been appointed 
solely from that body for many 
generations, the field of choice hav- 
ing been only partially opened 
within the last few years. 

it would be very interesting, if 
it were possible, to know something 
of the effect of the civil wars upon 
the numbers and internal economy 
of the school. The Parliament had 
appointed to the provostship Fran- 
cis Rouse, afterwards Speaker of 
the “‘ Barebones” Parliament, and 
one of Cromwell’s peers. Gray 
lost his mastership and fellowship 
at the same time, but found a re- 
fuge, after a while, as schoolmaster 
at Tunbridge. New fellows were 
put in the places of ejected loyalists. 
A special catechist was appointed 
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to the college, who was to teach 
the boys sound doctrine, and their 
neighbours of Eton and Windsor 
were invited to attend his lectures. 

It is probable that the spirit of 
loyalty survived in the school in 
spite of all discouragements. At 
any rate, it showed itself in a very 
characteristic way immediately up- 
on the Restoration. The usurp- 
ing authorities were of course dis- 
placed, and such of the ejected 
fellows as survived were restored 
to their places. Gray was among 
them, but died soon after —it is 
said, “very poor.” One of the in- 
truders—Goad—was allowed to re- 
main; though elected under Rouse, 
it was before the King’s execution. 
Another, Nathaniel Ingelo, holding 
the office of vice-provost, though 
subsequently elected, was also al- 
lowed to retain his place; but as 
the validity of his appointment was 
not acknowledged, he had to submit 
to a fresh election. But the loyal 
Etonians were disgusted. They 
sent up a petition to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the Visitor of the College, 
against him. He had, they al- 
leged, “turned out and warned off 
the college precincts, under peril of 
whipping by the college servants, 
one Hill, a scholar;” also “ another 
cavalier’s son, Esquire Harrison’s, 
for nothing, as it is now known;” 
and the petition—evidently gen- 
uine, from the wording — concluded 
in these terms,—“ We all want to 
be eased of the yoake that we un- 
dergo by the means of this Ingelo.” 
It does not appear that the applica- 
tion was successful. 

But the college was purged of the 
Puritan leaven in other respects. 
Francis Lord Rouse had died a few 
years before, and had been buried 
with great pomp in the aisle known 
as ‘Provost Lupton’s Chapel.” 
The Royalists did not proceed to 
the extent of digging up his bones. 
But his banners and escutcheons, 
says Antony Wood, “were pulled 
down with scorn by the loyal pro- 
vost and fellows, and thrown aside 
as tokens and badges of damned 


baseness and rebellion.” “The 
irons for the banner,” says Hug. 
gett (in 1767), “are there to this 
day.” They did all they could to 
erase the memory of “ the old illi- 
terate Jew of Eton,” as they called 
him— though, so far as really ap. 
pears, he was as much of a Chris. 
tian and not more illiterate than 
some other provosts ; and he found- 
ed three exhibitions at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, which Etonians 
enjoy to this day. In the portrait 
of him which is still suffered to 
hang in the provost’s dining-hall, 
he shows a face that might pass for 
an honest Royalist enough. Rouse’s 
successor, Lockyer, who had been 
appointed by Richard Cromwell as 
Protector, was removed ; probably 
also Singleton, the master, as Tho- 
mas Montagu succeeded him that 
year. 

Petitions of all sorts crowded in 
upon the new King from sufferers 
—not always the most really de- 
serving —who looked for recom- 
pense under the new order of things. 
Many also of the other party tried 
to excuse themselves, or to make 
their peace. Amongst others, John 
Boncle applied for some indulgence, 
as having once been in the service 
of the royal children—as page, or 
gentleman, or in some such capacity 
—from which having been dis- 
missed under the Parliament, he 
had become schoolmaster of Charter- 
House, afterwards of Eton, then 
fellow of the college, and now, at 
the date of his application, in gene- 
ral difficulties; his letter, in fact, 
leaving an impression not alto- 
gether favourable to Mr. Boncle 
himself, or conveying a high notion 
of an Eton head-master’s dignity in 
those days. 

The college, which had no doubt 
suffered considerably during the 
Rebellion and the Commonwealth, 
rose to even more than its former 
prosperity under provost Allestree 
and head-master Rosewill. Never 
man deserved his elevation better 
than Dr. Richard Allestree. He had 
fought for the First Charles in the 
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students’ troop at Oxford—had risk- 
ed his life for the second in conduct- 
ing his correspondence with loyal 
friends abroad—had been proscribed 
and all but hanged more than once— 
was a hearty Church-of-England man, 
and a sound divine. Yet the story 
went (and it is very possibly true) 
that all these merits might have been 
forgotten by his royal and thoughtless 
master, but for the accident of his re- 
markable ugliness — patent, to this 
day, to any one who sees his picture. 
Rochester is said to have made a bet 
with the King that he would find an 
uglier man than Lauderdale, and forth- 
with to have introduced Allestree, 
whom he had stumbled upon in the 
street, and whom Charles then re- 
membered and promoted. He found 
Eton in debt, and half in ruins ; “‘ the 
pretended saints,” Huggett says, had 
divided amongst themselves the sur- 
plus revenues, instead of employing 
them for the advantage of the founda- 
tion—a course which, it must be con- 
fessed, members of collegiate bodies 
who make no special pretension to be 
saints have been also known to pur- 
sue. Allestree rebuilt the whole west- 
ern face of the large quadrangle at his 
own charge. But the necessary re- 
pairsand alterations were by no means 
completed ; for Rosewill, then head- 
master, left £300 by will, which form- 
ed the nucleus of a large subscription 
a few years afterwards, when the 
whole appears to have been again re- 
built. It is in Rosewill’s mastership 
that we have first been able to find any 
list of the school, or any clue to the 
numbers. This list, of the year 1678,* 
shows that the old “seventh ” form 
had disappeared, and the sixth stands 
first, as it does now. It contains only 
eight names—all collegers, and all 
elected afterwards, in different years, 
to King’s. The fifth contains thirty- 
eight— nineteen collegers, followed 
by the same number of oppidans, of 
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whom Sir John Price is “ captain.” 
There are fifty-nine in the fourth, fif- 
ty-eight in the third, thirty-four in the 
second, one in the “ Bible seat,” and 
nine apparently “‘unplaced” below, 
unless they may possibly be choris- 
ters, The whole number (including 
these last) is207. The strange thing 
is, that there appear to be at least _ 
seventy-eight collegers. The only 
nobleman is Lord Alexander ; there 
are five baronets. _ 

The plague, of*which the Eton 
scholars had been so much afraid in 
Elizabeth’s days, returned again with 
far greater virulence in 1662 and the 
following years. It does not seem 
that on either occasion it was very fa- 
tal in the school itself; at least but 
few deaths are recorded in the Eton 
registers.| But it gave rise to a re- 
markable ordinance as to the use of to- 
bacco, which contrasts curiously with 
modern Eton rules. Let old Thomas 


Hearne give it in his own words :— 


‘‘ Even children were obliged to smoak. 
And I remember that I heard formerly 
Tom Rogers, who was yeoman beadle, 
say that when he was that year a school- 
boy at Eaton, all the boys of that school 
were obliged to smoak in the school 
every morning, and that he was never 
whipped so much in his life as he was 
one morning for not smoaking.”’—Diary, 
ii. 449. 

Later Eton reminiscences connec 
the whippings with smoking in a 
different way. 

James II. touched for the evil at 
Eton in 1686, and amongst his pa- 
tients were the Hon. Charles and 
George Cecil, sons of the Earl of Ex- 
eter. He performed the same cere- 
mony there, possibly for the last 
time, in 1688. 

And now we come to the times 
when the records of the school and 
its masters became more distinctly 
historical. Charles Roderick, who 





* Rawlinson MSS., B. 266. 


+ The deaths of three “scholars” appear in Huggett’s copy of the Eton regis- 


ters in 1662, 
stated to be the cause. 


and of one in each of the three following years, but the plague is not 
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had been lower-master, or usher as 
it was still called, under Rosewill, 
succeeded him in the head-master- 
ship; ‘‘an excellent scholar,” says 
Cole, “ yet never had the courage to 
preach one sermon, though he com- 
posed not a few.” Roderick became 
provost of King’s, and was succeeded 
by John Newborough, the first Eton 
head-master of whom there has sur- 
vived any satisfactory account. Viz- 
ere fortes ante Agamemnona: but 
Newborough was fortunate in having 
a pupil to draw a portrait of him, 
which, though evidently touched with 
a loving and partial hand, receives 
sufficient corroboration in the main 
from other notices :— 


“He was of a graceful person and 
comely aspect; had a presence fit to awe 
the numerous tribe over which he pre- 
sided ; grave was he in his behaviour, 
and irreproachable in his life; very pa- 
thetical were his reproofs, and dispas- 
sionate his corrections; and when any 
hopes of amendment appeared, he de- 
clined severe remedies. He always chose, 
in the places to which as master he hada 
right of collation, those youths whose in- 
dustry, modesty, and good behaviour ren- 
dered them remarkable, and that so far 
from being moved by their parents’ or 
friends’ application made to him, that 
even without their knowledge he fre- 
quently conferred his place on them. 
Careful he was, to the greatest exactness 
and rigidness imaginable, of the morals of 
the youths committed to his charge, Nor 
in the common school exercises was a 
light airy wit so much aimed at, as good 
sound sense and grave reflections. . . . 
Exceeding happy was he in his expres- 
sion, his words flowing from him just, 
though swift, and always inimitably ex- 
pressive ; the jejune and insipid explica- 
tions of the common rank of commenta- 
tors he held in the utmost contempt, who 
rather confound and perplex the sense of 
their authors, than extricate us from our 
difficulties. . . . Generous and hospita- 
ble was he ; and knew as gracefully how 
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to dispose of his money, as how to re- 
ceive it. To the poorer lads on the 
foundation he was known to be very no- 
ble, in supplying them with the proper 
books and other necessaries, and that in 
good quantity; being rightly apprised 
that the quickest natural parts, and the 
most promising genius, might be cramped 
by the ‘res angusta domi.’” * 


The grateful biographer goes on to 
speak of him as “‘ versed in men, as 
well as in books,” and admired and re- 
spected by old and young in the col- 
lege. Eventhe excellent health which 
the college enjoyed in his time (“there 
being only one death for three years’ 
space out of about 400 boys”) Raw- 
linson attributes in great measure to 
Dr. Newborough’s scrupulous care, 
He had been often anxious to resign, 
but was persuaded, for the sake of the 
school, to retain his office, until his 
failing health obliged him to retire in 
1711. He died the year following, 
and lies buried at Hitcham in Buck- 
inghamshire, where the inscription 
on his tomb records him as— 


Etonensis Scholz 
Terrarum Orbis per ipsum maxime 
Magister. 


The boast was not an empty one. 
The list of Newborough’s pupils 
would include a large proportion of 
the men who were then rising to 
eminence, Foremost among them 
were the two Walpoles, Robert and 
Horatio (afterwards Lord Walpole), 
and Horace St. John, Lord Boling- 
broke. Of Sir Robert Walpole’s fu- 
ture eminence Newborough seems to 
have had some prevision. When he 
heard that some of his late pupils 
were already making themselves 
heard in Parliament—especially St. 
John—he wrote in reply, “ But Iam 
impatient to hear that Robert Wal- 
pole has spoken, for I am convinced 
he will be a good orator.” f 





* Proposals for printing by subscription “ Antiquitates et Athens Etonenses,” 


in four vols. 8vo. 
specimen page. 


“By an Impartial Hand’ (Richd. Rawlinson, D.D.), with 


+ The following bill for “extras,” for a boy named Patrick, from April 1687 
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Newborough was succeeded by 
another man of some eminence in 
his way, though rather as a polemi- 
cal divine than as a schoolmaster. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of the 
time calls him “the great Dr. 
Snape;” but the great fight that he 
fought with Bishop Hoadley in de- 
fence of orthodoxy, and the virulent 
pamphlets which it called forth on 
both sides, are pretty well forgotten, 
and posterity has had no great loss. 
Party spirit must have run high at 
Eton on this ‘‘ Bangor controversy ;” 
for one of the assistant-masters, 
Thackeray, found his position there 
so uncomfortable in consequence of 
the part he had taken, that he re- 
signed, and afterwards became head- 
master of Harrow. 

Dr. Snape’s enemies have pre- 
served the fact, very much to his 
credit, that he was a self-made 
man—his family having been “ Ser- 
geant-farriers”’ to the King for 200 
years. His mother, and afterwards 
his sister, kept the earliest recorded 
“Tame’s” houses at Eton. He was 


selected to represent the faculty of 


divinity when the University of 
Frankfurt invited Cambridge to be 
present by delegates at their great 
Jubilee in 1707, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of their foundation, 
On resigning his post in 1720, he 
is said to have entered a town-boy’s 
name upon the school list without 
consulting his parents, in order to 
raise the number, for the first time, 
to the round total of 400. 
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It was the year of the great 
South Sea bubble when Dr. Henry 
Bland succeeded, coming from Don- 
caster School. The tide of false pro- 
sperity floated the numbers up at 
once to 425; next year the bubble 
had burst, and they fell to 875. 
One of his favourite pupils was 
William Cole, the antiquary, who 
speaks of him as a man of “ fine and 
stately presence,” and an elegant 
Latin scholar. Sir Robert Walpole 
gave him the deanery of Durham, 
and offered to make him a bishop, 
which he declined. Sir Robert was 
said never to forget his old school- 
fellows. Cole mentions a letter in 
his possession from Bishop Tanner 
to a friend, in which he says he 
“does not hope to be preferred till 
all the Eton and King’s men have 
been provided for.” 

Of Dr. George, the next in suc- 
cession, an amusing anecdote has 
been preserved by Nichols. George 
was accustomed to declaim Greek 
to his boys ore rotundo. Frederick 
Prince of Wales, then residing at 
Clifden House, walked over one 
day to Eton to call upon Dr. George, 
taking with him Dr. Ayscough, tu- 
tor to the boy-princes afterwards 
George III. and the Duke of York. 
The head-master was engaged in 
school, and the Prince and his com- 
panion stood for some time listen- 
ing and peeping at the door while 
he was expounding Homer with re- 
markable energy and action. When 
Dr. George heard of the royal visitor 





to March 1688, is preserved amongst Tanner’s MSS. 


Newborough,” as headmaster :— 
Carriage of letters, dc., 
For a bat and ram club, 
Four pairs of gloves, 

Eight pairs of shoes, 
Bookseller’s bill, 

Cutting his hair eight times, 
Wormseed, treacle, and manna, 
Mending his clothes, 

Pair of garters, 

Schole fire, ‘ 

Given to the servants, 

A new frock, 


Paid the writing-master half a year, due next April 21, ’89, 
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whom he had missed, he went over 
to Clifden the same afternoon to 
make his apologies. The Prince told 
him the story, adding that he wished 
the Doctor had come an hour ear- 
lier, to have heard Ayscough taking 
off his energetic performance in a 
lesson with his boys. It was nota 
gracious speech; and Dr. George, 
Nichols adds, “took himself off” 
very shortly. The period of his 
mastership was marked by one very 
horrible event. In March 1730, 
was buried in the college chapel 
“Edward Cochran, murdered b 
his schoolfellow, Thomas Dalton, 
with a penknife.” Such is the 
entry in the parish register; but 
the inscription which is or was 
to be read on his tomb has the 
words “accidentally stabbed.” Pro- 
bably it was an act of sudden pas- 
sion. 

The increasing numbers of the 
school must have very early re- 
quired some additional teaching 
power besides the two masters pro- 
vided for by the statutes. Up to the 
time of Elizabeth, and probably to 
a much later date, this had been 
supplied by monitors. The restric- 
tion by which the masters were for- 
bidden to take any fees (even from 
oppidans) was probably evaded, 
almost from the first, by the system 
then universal in all transactions of 
giving presents, under which head- 
ing the sons of wealthy parents soon 
began to pay pretty highly for their 
education. Traces of this arrange- 
ment remain in the custom still 
prevailing—not at all to the credit 
of the school—of presenting a sum 
as “leaving money” to the head- 
master and the private tutor. At 
what time assistant-masters were 
first appointed does not appear. 
But they were no doubt paid, up to 
a comparatively late date, entirely 
from such fees as the parents of 
those under their tuition chose to 
give them. A curious advertise- 
ment (in the ‘ London Evening Post’ 
of Noy. 9, 1731) by Mr. Francis 
Goode, who had been lower-master 
for many years under Newborough, 
throws some light upon the sub- 
ject:— 
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‘Whereas Mr. Franc. Goode, under. 
master of Eton, does hereby signify that 
there will be at Christmas next, or soon 
after, two vacancies in his school—viz,, 
as assistants to him and tutors to the 
young gents.: if any two gentlemen of 
either University (who have commenced 
the degree of B.A. at least) shall think 
themselves duly qualified, and are de. 
sirous of such an employment, let them 
enquire of John Potts, Pickleman in 
Gracious Street, or at Mr. G.’s own 
house in Eton College, where they 
may purchase the same at a reasonable 
rate, and on conditions fully to their 
own satisfaction. F. Goong. 

‘““N.B.—It was very erroneously re- 
ported that the last place was disposed 
of under 40s,” 


Certainly the place is worth some- 
thing more now. There seems to 
have been no doubt in Goode’s 
mind of the perfect propriety of the 
arrangement; he was a very respect 
able man, and was very nearly sue- 
ceeding Newborough in the head- 
mastership. He was only defeated 
by Dr. Snape after a very warm con- 
test, and was much disappointed at 
the result. 

Dr. George was succeeded by one 
of his assistants, William Cooke. 
His short administration of two 
years is thus summed up by Cole in 
his most spiteful vein :— 


“William Cooke made master of the 
school, for which post not being found 
equal, he was made fellow of the col- 
lege to let him down gently ; and, to get 
rid of his impertinence, insolence, and 
other unamiable qualities, he was strong- 
ly recommended to be provost of King’s 
on Dr. Sumner’s death. It is not the 
first time a man’s unsocial and bad dis- 
position has been the occasion of his ad- 
vancement. I know the college would 
be delighted to kick him up higher, so 
that they could get rid of a formal im- 
portant pedant, who will be a school- 
master in whatever station of life his 
fortune may advance him to.” 


Some personal enmity had evi- 
dently a share in this note; but 
Cooke was certainly not a success- 
ful master, and the school under his 
management fell off in numbers and 


repute. His successor, Dr. Sumner, 
though an able and zealous teacher, 
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could only partially restore its good 
name during nine years of office. 
Dr. Rawlinson, amongst his MSS., 
quotes from the ‘ Daily Advertiser’ 
an account of a royal visit at this 
time. It is not a very complimen- 


tary paragraph :— 


“1747, Aug. 11th.—King George II. 
visited the College and School of Eton, 
when on short notice Master Slater * of 
Bedford, Master Masham of Reading, 
and Master Williams of London, spoke 
each a Latin speech (most probably 
made by their masters), with which 
his Majesty seemed exceedingly well 
pleased, and obtained for them a week’s 
holidays. To the young orators five 
guineas each had been more accept- 
able.” 


In 1754, on Sumner’s resignation, 
Dr. Edward Barnard, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, who had 
been private tutor at Eton to 
Charles Townshend, was elected to 
the head-mastership. Under his 
vigorous rule the school rose again 
rapidly and steadily. Two assist- 
ant-masters were added the year 
after his appointment, to meet the 
increasing number of oppidans; and 
two more in 1760. Sumner had 
gradually raised the total number 
of the school to 3850; when Dr. 
Barnard was promoted to the pro- 
vostship in 1756, he left 522 boys on 
the Eton list—a larger number by 
far than had been known at any 
previous time, and which the school 
never reached again for more than 
fifty years. 

For Eton was unfortunate in his 
successor; doubly unfortunate, be- 
cause the new master was a man 
from whom very much was expect- 
ed, whose appointment seemed the 
best that could have been made, 
and who did really possess many of 
the most important qualifications 
for his office. John Foster, the son 
of a Windsor tradesman, had enter- 
ed the school very young, and dur- 
ing his career there was the ad- 
miration of his schoolfellows and 
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the pride of his masters. He went 
off early as captain to King’s, with 
the highest reputation as a scholar; 
and Dr. Barnard, immediately upon 
his own appointment, had recalled 
him from Oambridge to an assistant- 
mastership. In that position he 
seems to have fully borne out the 
expectations which had been formed 
of him; for, on Barnard’s resigna- 
tion, Foster was at once elected to 
succeed him. But though his scho- 
larship was unquestionable, and his 
discharge of his duties most con- 
scientious, there were deficiencies 
of other qualifications which were 
not to be got over. He wanted 
dignity of person and manner, as 
well as knowledge of the world; 
and these are very important points 
in the ruler of five hundred boys, 
many of them just attaining man- 
hood. The words of an anonymous 
contemporary biographer probably 
state the case fairly: 

‘“‘Learning is not the only requisite 
qualification for such a school as Eton; 
other qualities are necessary to consti- 
tute the character suited to such an 
important and difficult charge. He, 
unfortunately for himself, succeeded a 
man who preéminently possessed all 
the requisite talents for his situation. 
The comparison was replete with dis- 
advantage; and, not being able to adopt 
his predecessor’s mode of management 
and regulation, he rested upon the sever- 
ity of discipline. He therefore became 
unpopular among his scholars. The in- 
feriority of his birth, which would never 
have suggested itself had he made him- 
self beloved, was a circumstance which 
helped to augment dislike, and to dis- 
pose the higher classes of his scholars 
frequently to display a contempt for his 
person, and sometimes to resist his au- 
thority; he therefore judged it best to 
resign his situation.” 


He had the mortification, before 
he resigned, to see the school fall 
away in numbers from the 522 left 
by Dr. Barnard to 230; but his zeal 
and conscientiousness were deserv- 
edly rewarded by such consolation 
as a canonry of Windsor could give. 





* Thomas Sclater went to King’s as captain that year. 
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His health, however, was broken, 
though he was only forty-two. ‘“‘ He 
had a bad consumptive constitu- 
tion,” says Oole, ‘‘which was not 
bettered by the fatigues of a school 
and the sedentariness of a scholar.” 
He died at Spa the year follow- 
ing. His remains were subsequently 
removed, and reinterred at Wind- 
sor. On his tomb in the church- 
yard there are the following re- 
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markable words, most probably his 
own :— 


Qui fuerim, ex hoc marmore cognosces; 
Qualis vero, cognosces alicubi ; 
Eo scilicet supremo tempore 
Quo egomet qualis et tu fueris cognoscam,” 


Of the many distinguished pupils 
of Barnard and Foster we must 
speak hereafter. 





CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART XIII. 


GOING INTO PARLIAMENT. 


Looxrne out at life from the very 
narrow loophole at which I sit, I 
scarcely like to affirm anything very 
positively; but, so far as Iam able 
to see, it seems to me that I never 
remember a time in which so many 
men aspired to public life as the 
present. There were always, and 
I trust there always will be, a large 
class to whom Parliament will be a 
natural and suitable ambition. The 
House of Commons has the proud 
prerogative of representing every 
interest of the kingdom. The land- 
owner, the millowner, the man of 
ships, the man of mines, the 
friend of Exeter Hall, the advocate 
of the Pope. Even crotchets and 
caprices have their members; and 
there are men who tinker about 
street-organs or licences to oyster- 
cellars, but who really, as they 
consume their own smoke, are 
small nuisances, and may easily be 
endured. Even bores are repre- 
sented in Parliament; and if the 
Brothers Davenport only live long 
enough amongst us, there is no 
reason why Mr. Howitt, for instance, 
should not stand up in the House 
to represent the spiritual interests 
of the nation. I like all this. I 
am certain that at the price of lis- 
tening to an enormous amount of 
twaddle we purchase safety. One 


Idea would be a very troublesome 
and cantankerous fellow if you 
would not let him talk, but with 
his free speech he is happy, and, 
better still, he is innocuous. How- 
ever silly his project be, he is so 
certain to make it sillier by his ad- 
vocacy of it, that it is right good pel- 
icy to invite him to explain himself. 

It would be hard, too, to deny a 
man who has contested his borough, 
borne the fag and the rough usage, 
the abuse, the insult, and the heavy 
cost of a contested election, the small 
privilege of hearing himself say 
“Sir” to the Speaker, though the 
shuffling sound of departing feet 
should make the sentence that fol- 
lowed inaudible. This, however, is 
a costly privilege; it is essentially . 
the luxury of the rich man; for 
since we have taken such immense 
precautions against bribery, a seat 
in Parliament has become a far 
more expensive thing than ever it 
was before. The apparent paradox 
admits of an easy explanation. 
Have you not once or twice, if not 
oftener, in life drunk excellent claret 
in some remote country-house, 
where the owner’s means were cer- 
tainly not equal to such a luxury? 
The reason was, the duties were 
high, and the smuggler found it 
worth while to evade them. The 
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reduced tariff, however, cut off the 
contraband, and though the legal 
article was cheaper, it never came 
so low in price as the “run” one. 
There is therefore now less smug- 
gling into the House; but even the 
low duty is too high for the poor 
man. 

This circumstance it is which 
makes it the more incomprehensible 
to me:—when men, whose fortunes 
I am well aware are small, and whose 
positions would seem to call for 
every exercise of energy and industry, 
lounge into my room and tell me 
“they are going into Parliament.” 
If these were all, or if even a fair 
number of them were, very clever 
fellows—well read, well grounded, 
with good memories, fluent of 
speech, endowed with much tact, 
and a happy address—I might say, 
though not exactly born to be states- 
men, they might find a career in pub- 
lic life. The discipline of a govern- 


ment requires so many petty officers, 
that there is nothing unreasonable 
in such men expecting to be ser- 


geants and corporals. The House, 
too, isa rare club; its gossip is the 
best gossip, its interests are the best 
interests, even its jobs and intrigues 
are finer, grander, better games of 
skill than any that ever engaged 
the wits and tried the temper of 
gamblers. I cannot imagine a 
sphere in which ability was so sure 
to have its legitimate sway and 
swing. 

One cannot conceive a place, ex- 
cept it be the play-ground of a great 
school, where fair play is so sure to 
be the rule and practice. It is the 
one spot on earth where the weak 
cannot be browbeaten, and the 
strong cannot be a tyrant. It is 
the only arena the world has ever 
Witnessed, wherein right-minded- 
ness has obtained the force of 
talent, and mere honesty can hold 
its own against any odds in ability. 
I admit at once how proud a thing 
it is to belong to such an assem- 
blage, and I only ask that the men 
who aspire to it should have some- 
thing in proportion to the preten- 
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sion. I mean that it is not enough 
that they have failed as barristers— 
broken down as novelists— been 
bankrupt as speculaters, or unfor- 
tunate in any other career in life— 
that they should come here. The 
House of Commons is neither a re- 
formatory nor an asylum. It was 
never intended to recall the wander- 
ing sheep of politics to the pleasant 
pasturages of office, or prove a re- 
fuge for the forlorn castaways— the 
street-walkers of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

Johnson called patriotism the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. What if 
Parliament were to become the last 
resource of incapacity! I earnestly 
hope this may not be so. I ar- 
dently desire that other men’s ex- 
periences may not be as my experi- 
ences. I long to think that the 
dreary creatures who come to show 
me the “twaddle” they have written 
to the free and independent electors 
of Snugborough, are not a wide- 
spread pestilence, but a small local 
disease invented for my especial 
torment. What mornings have I 
passed, listening to their opinions 
on currency, on the colonies, on the 
Catholics! what they would do 
about Church rates—how they would 
deal with the franchise. These are 
the aspiring creatures who mean to 
be terrible to Gladstone, and thorns 
in the side of Disraeli. There are 
others who vow themselves to com- 
mittee life—who mean to pass their 
days in the smaller shrines of poli- 
tics, and only pray to the saints who 
preside over railway rogueries and 
the peculations of public works. 
Last of all, there are the “ Dun- 
drearies” of statecraft, who know 
nothing themselves, nor ever knew 
any one who did—who want to be 
in the House because it is the right 
thing, and who feel about politics 
as did the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
about prose—it was a fine thing to 
be talking it even unconsciously. 
These men, by some strange fatality, 
always speak of the achievement as 
an easy one. They know a “ fel- 
low” who can get them in for eight 
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hundred or a thousand; and they 
tell you little anecdotes of election- 
eering rogueries you have often 
read in print, as part of the personal 
experiences of the ‘‘fellow” afore- 
said. I own these men try me sore- 
ly, and even the bland temper with 
which nature has endowed me is at 
moments driven to its last intrench- 
ments. The affected contempt they 
assume for public life—the tone of 
‘“‘rogues all” they put on with re- 
spect to men in power, and the 
levity with which they treat re- 
sponsibilities that the strongest are 
seen to stagger under—these are the 
things that push my patience to its 
limits. 

It is all very well to say that if 
these men entered the House we 
should never hear of them; that 
they would be as completely ignor- 
ed as if they sat in the reporters’ 
gallery. Be it so; but I ask, Why 
should they be there at all? why 


CONTINENTAL 


In common with others of my 
countrymen who live much abroad, 
I have often had to deplore the un- 
fair estimate of England that must 
be made by commenting on the 
singular specimens of man and 
woman-hood that fill the railroad 
trains, crowd the steamboats, and 
deluge the hotels of the Continent. 
How often have I had to assure 
inquiring foreigners that these 
people were not the élite of our 
nation! With what pains have I 
impressed upon them that these 
men and women represent habits 
and ways and modes of thought 
which a stranger might travel Eng- 
land in its length and breadth with- 
out once encountering, and that to 
predicate English life from such 
examples would be a grievous in- 
justice ! 

This evil, however, has now de- 
veloped itself in a form of exagger- 
ation for which I was in no way 
prepared. It seems that some en- 
terprising and unscrupulous man 


should they aspire to be there? 
What fatal tendency of our age in- 
clines men to adopt a career in all 
respects unsuited to them? When 
Pitt said of our octogenarian gene- 
rals, “I don’t know what effect 
they produce on the enemy, but I 
know that they frighten me,” he 
expressed what I very strongly feel 
about these small boys of politics— 
they fill me with fear and mis- 
giving. The numbers of such men 
assuming airs of statecraft, talkin 
of great questions, and identifying 
themselves and their small natures 
with measures of moment, has the 
same effect in political life as the 
great issue of a depreciated paper 
currency has in finance. These are 
the greenbacks of public life; and 
as a general election is approaching, 
let me caution constituencies against 
making them a legal tender, or even 
for a moment supposing they are 
good as gold. 


EXCURSIONISTS. 


has devised the project of conduct- 
ing some forty or fifty persons, ir- 
respective of age or sex, from Lon- 
don to Naples and back for a fixed 
sum. He contracts to carry them, 
feed them, lodge them, and amuse 
them. They are to be found in 
diet, theatricals, sculpture, carved- 
wood, frescoes, washing, and rou- 
lette. In a word, they are to be 
“done for” in the most complete 
manner, and nothing called for on 
their part but a payment of so many 
pounds sterling, and all the details 
of the road or the inn, the play- 
house, the gallery, or the museum, 
will be carefully attended to by this 
providential personage, whose name 
assuredly ought to be Barnum! 
When I read the scheme first in 
a newspaper advertisement I caught 
at the hope that the speculation 
would break down. I assured my- 
self that, though two or three un- 
happy and misguided creatures, des- 
titute of friends and advisers, might 
be found to embrace such an offer, 
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there would not be any real class 
from which such recruiting could be 
drawn. I imagined, besides, that 
the characteristic independence of 
Englishmen would revolt against 
a plan that reduces the traveller to 
the level of his trunk, and obliter- 
ates every trace and trait of the 
individual. I was all wrong: the 
thing has “taken”—the project is 
a success; and, as I write, the cities 
of Italy are deluged with droves of 
these creatures, fur they never sep- 
arate, and you see them, forty in 
number, pouring along a street with 
their director—now in front, now at 
the rear—circling around them like 
a sheep-dog—and really the process 
is as like herding as may be. I have 
already met three flocks, and any- 
thing so uncouth I never saw be- 
fore, —the men, mostly elderly, 
dreary, sad-looking, evidently bored 
and tired—the women, somewhat 
younger, travel-tossed and crumpled, 
but intensely lively, wide-awake, and 
facetious. Indeed, to judge from the 
continual sparkle of the eye and 
the uneasy quiver of the mouth, 


one would say that they thought 
the Continent was a practical joke, 
and all foreigners as good fun as 


anything at Astley’s. When for- 
eigners first inquired of me what 
this strange invasion might mean— 
for there was a sort of vague sus- 
picion it had some religious pro- 
paganda in the distance—TI tried 
to turn off the investigation by some 
platitude about English eccentri- 
city, and that passion for anything 
odd that marks our nation. Finding, 
however, that my explanation was 
received with distrust, I bethought 
me of what pretext I could frame 
as more plausible, and at last hit 
upon what I flatter myself was in- 
genious. 

I took the most gossip-loving of 
my acquaintances aside, and under 
a solemn pledge of secrecy, which 
I well knew he would not keep, 
I told him that our Australian colo- 
nies had made such a rumpus of 
late about being made convict set- 
tlements, that we had adopted the 
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cheap expedient of sending our 
rogues abroad to the Continent, 
apparently as tourists; and that, 
being well dressed and well treated, 
the project found favour with the 
knaves, who, after a few weeks, 
took themselves off in various direc- 
tions as taste or inclination sug- 
gested. In fact, said I, in less than 
ten days you'll not see three, per- 
haps, of that considerable party we 
met a while ago in the cathedral ; 
and then that fussy little bald man 
that you remarked took such trouble 
about them will return to England 
for more. 

I cannot describe the horror with 
which he heard me—the scheme 
outdid in perfidy all that he 
had believed even of “la perfide 
Albion ;” but it was so like us, that 
much he must say. It was so self- 
ish and so saving and so insolent- 
ly contemptuous towards all foreign 
countries, as though the most de- 
graded Englishman was still good 
enough company for the foreigner. 

As I have since made a similar 
confidence to two others, my mind 
is relieved as to all the dire conse- 
quences of these invasions. Do not 
imagine that the remedy was too 
strong for the disease ; far from it. 
I tell you deliberately it will be all 
but impossible to live abroad if these 
outpourings continue; for it is not 
merely that England swamps us with 
everything that is low-bred, vulgar, 
and ridiculous, but that these people, 
from the hour they set out, regard 
all foreign countries and their inha- 
bitants as something in which they 
have a vested right. They have 
paid for the Continent as they paid 
for Cremorne, and they will have 
the worth of their money. They 
mean to eat it and drink it and 
junket it to the uttermost farthing. 
When the cutlet is overdone, or the 
cathedral disappoints them, it is 
not merely unsatisfactory—it is a 
“do ”—a “sell "—a swindle—just as 
if the rockets would refuse to go up 
at Vauxhall, or the Catherine-wheels 
to play. Europe, in their eyes, is a 
great spectacle, like a show-piece at 
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Covent Garden; and it is theirs to 
criticise the performance and laugh 
at the performers at will. 

Now, if we are not acquiring 
French and Italian, foreigners are 
learning English; and I must say 
the acquisition redounds to them in 
other ways than pleasure, for what 
mortifying and impertinent things 
do not these “drove Bulls” say of 
all and everything around them ! 

Is it without reason that I pro- 
test against these Barnumites who 
now crowd the tables d’héte and fill 
the fiacres, and whose great unmean- 
ing looks of wonder and stolidity 
meet one at every corner? 

What a blessing it was for our 
ministers and envoys abroad that 
the passport*system was abrogated 
before these people took to the 
road! Our legations abroad would 
otherwise be besieged like a union 
workhouse in a famine. One of 
the strangest peculiarities, too, of 
the vulgar Bull is his passion for 
talking what he believes to be 
French to his own minister or 
envoy on the Continent, whenever 
any accident may have brought 
them face to face. 

One of our most distinguished 
diplomatists—a man whose reputa- 
tion is now European—once told 
me that the ordinary work of his 
station was nothing compared with 
the worry, irritation, and annoy- 
ance he experienced from these 
people. He gave me an _ instance, 
too, and I rejoice to say that the 
victory did not, as is so often the 
case, lie with the Bore: ‘‘ Vous étes 
Minister d’Angleterre, I think,” 
said a pompous-looking elderly 
Bull, who once made his way into 
a room where my friend was writ- 
ing, with a boldness all his own. 
The Minister saw that he was a 
stranger, ignorant of the place and 
its ways, and asked him if he could 
do anything for his service. 

* Qui, oui—j’ai besoin d 

“I beg your pardon for interrupt- 
ing; but as I am an Englishman, 
and you I apprehend to be an- 
ether, let us talk English.” 


‘Oui, oui, je parle parfaitement,” 

“Pray, sir, say what is it you 
want in the vernacular.” 

“* J’ ai besoin, passport.” 

‘* For what place ?” 

** Je crois que j'irai 

“Tell me, sir, the name of the 
place, and your own name.” 

“Moi? Je m’‘appelle Richard 
Govens ; mais il y a Madame Go- 
vens, trois Mademoiselles Govens, 
Monsieur Jacques et Joseph Go- 
vens, and le tuteur.” 

“‘ There—there, sir,—you said Aix- 
la-Chapelle; do me the favour now 
to leave me to my own occupations. 
No—nothing to pay; good-morn- 
ing.” 

No; he was not to be got rid 
of thus easily, for he continued in 
the same vile jargon to explain 
that he was familiar with foreign 
usages, and long habituated to tra- 
vel abroad ; and it was only by the 
employment of very energetic lan- 
guage that my friend ultimately 
persuaded him to withdraw and go 
about his business. 

Three days after this dreary in- 
terview, however, there came to the 
Minister a long letter, dated Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and written in that strange 
tongue the writer imagined to be 
French. It was evidently a demand 
for some service to be rendered— 
some favour to be accorded — but 
so mysteriously veiled was the re- 
quest in the complexity of the style, 
that my friend was totally unable 
to ascertain what had been asked 
of him. His reply, therefore, ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the epis- 
tle, and his inability to comprehend 
it. ‘I perceive, sir,” continued he, 
“dimly and indistinctly indeed, that 
you wish me to do something for 
you, though what that something 
may be, the language of your re- 
quest has totally obscured. [I ren- 
der you, however, the only service 
that appears to lie at my hands, I 
have corrected twenty-eight mis- 
takes in the spelling, and seventeen 
in the grammar of your letter, 
which I now enclose, and have the 
honour to be,” &c. 


” 
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Though the pretentious tone of 
certain public speakers and occa- 
sional newspaper articles may deny 
it, the truth is, England has lost 
much of the influence she once pos- 
sessed over Continental peoples. I 
know there are many ready to declare 
that they do not regret this. I am 
aware that the non - intervention 
policy has begotten a race of men 
who say, We want to trade with the 
foreigner, not to influence him. Let 
him buy our cottons and our cut- 
lery, and we will not ask him to 
believe England a great country and 
its alliance a safeguard. 1 shall not 
contest these theses. I know enough 
of life never to dispute with people 
who are not mainly of my own 
opinion; but I go back to wha: I 
have asserted as a fact, that bhuag- 
land no longer holds the high place 
she once held in the estimation of 
all nations of Europe; and equally 
advisedly do I say, that a great deal 
of the depreciation we have incur- 
red is owing to the sort of people 
who come abroad, and are deemed 
by foreigners to represent us. 

We have all of us heard in what 
disrepute certain woollen fabrics of 
ours were held in foreign markets 
a few years ago, because some un- 
principled manufacturers deluged 
the Continent with ill-woven, ill- 
dyed cloths, so that the word Eng- 
lish, which was once the guarantee 
for goodness, became the stamp of 
an inferior and depreciated article. 
So has it been with our travellers. 
These devil’s-dust tourists have 
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spread over Europe, injuring our 
eredit and damaging our character. 
Their crass ignorance is the very 
smallest of their sins. It is their 
overbearing insolence, their purse- 
strong insistance, their absurd pre- 
tension to be in a place abroad that 
they had never dreamed of aspiring 
to at home, —all these claims sug- 
gesting to the mind of the foreigner 
that he is in the presence of very 
distinguished and exalted represen- 
tatives of Great Britain ! 

As long as it was open to one to 
deal with individual cases, he could 
talk of “oddity,” “ eccentricity,” 
‘“‘ strange specimens,” and the like; 
but now they came in droves: what 
is to be done? Europe may turn 
on us one day on account of these 
** Raiders,” as America is well dis- 
posed to do at this moment. Fo- 
reigners may say, ‘‘ We desire to be 
able to pray in our churches, to hear 
in our theatres, to dine in our res- 
taurants, but your people will not 
permit us. They come over, not in 
twos and threes, but in scores and 
hundreds, to stare and to laugh at 
us. They deride our church cere- 
monies, they ridicule our cookery, 
they criticise our dress, and they 
barbarise our language. How long 
are we to be patient under these 
endurances ? ” 

Take my word for it, if these 
excursionists go on, nothing short 
of another war and another Wel- 
lington will ever place us where 
we once were in the estimation of 
Europe. 


ITALIAN FINANCIAL POLICY. 


When M‘Guppy remonstrates 
with his friend for going to live at 
Whitechapel for economy, and as- 
tutely asks, What’s the use of living 
cheap when one has nothing? he 
was enunciating the great guiding 
principle of Italian finance. 

Here is a country immensely 
taxed, with an empty treasury, an 
enormous army, a costly fleet, her 
home resources undeveloped, her 


foreign credit a nullity, launching 
forth into the most extravagant 
expenditure on public works, and 
engaging in undertakings of a mag- 
nitude that few English ministers 
would have the hardihood to pro- 
pose to a British House of Com- 
mons. 

With a deficit annually of eight 
millions sterling, and her Five per 
Cents vacillating between 65 and 66, 
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Italy contemplates the possibility 
of a great war with Austria, and 
prepares for the eventuality by a 
most wasteful and reckless expendi- 
tare. 

In the old days of misgovern- 
ment taxation waslow. One reason 
was, that the cost of protection 
fell upon the protector; and if 
Austria bullied, she paid. There 
was little liberty, to be sure, but it 
cost little; and one must know the 
Italians to understand how thor- 
oughly they could appreciate a life 
of indolence that secured a number 
of small economies and little to 
think of. 

With great ambitions came great 
outlay. Italy wanted to be a Euro- 
pean Power, and she will have to 
pay for it. 

The retrenchments that men ex- 
pected after the conclusion of the 
war were rendered impossible to 
effect by the condition of the 
southern provinces. Calabria en- 
tailed a campaign, and the employ- 
ment of from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand soldiers. Sicily was restless 
and discontented. She had never 
been called on by the conscription 
before, and submitted with an ill 
grace to this first demand of Italian 
unity. There was a widespread 
pauperism over the country gene- 
rally, and little demand for labour ; 
and there was at the same time that 
most painful of all the symptoms 
of an awakened nationality — a uni- 
versal looking to Government to 
provide remedies for every griev- 
ance and every shortcoming. 

None of the wants of the new 
kingdom cried more piteously for 
aid than the demand for educa- 
tion. There were certainly cares 
enough to have employed the most 
active hands and heads; difficul- 
ties, too, to have taxed the most con- 
summate skill in statecraft; and 
along with these, mingled up and 
blended with each and all of them, 
was the greater difficulty, that the 
Government was obliged to popu- 
larise itself in the very crisis of the 
pressure. It was in the position of 


‘a candidate, who had all but ruined 

himself in a successful contest, be- 
ing called on to feast his electors 
after the close of the poll. 

The great public works were in 
reality little else than electioneer- 
ing tactics. They were so many 
grants of public money to distant 
localities, whose discontent made 
conciliation a wise policy towards 
them. 

It was necessary to satisfy the 
grumblers, and hence fabulous 
prices were given for worthless plots 
of ground ; ruinous old houses were 
bought at the cost of palaces; and 
the most exorbitant demands were 
made and complied with for pro- 
perties whose value was calculated 
on the presumed completion of the 
very undertakings for which they 
were purchased. Peculation had 
used to be a secret practice; it 
now walked at large and in the 
noonday. With corruption so 
general, who could be the accuser? 
Could the Minister who pocketed a 
hundred thousand francs by a coal 
contract arraign the wretched sub- 
ordinate who secreted a few hun- 
dreds by false tallies ? 

Such things, of course, occur 
everywhere; here the novitas regni 
made them simply more frequent. 

The immense number of Govern- 
ment employés suddenly thrown 
upon the State from the Duchies 
and the Romagna became an intol- 
erable burden. 

In small states the whole business 
of life is conducted cheaply. They 
are like the humble families of 
social life, who spend next to no- 
thing in “representation.” The 
men who serve these Governments 
suffer no loss of station, no impair- 
ment of their just influence, that 
they live on small means and prac- 
tise strict economies. The habits 
of the small capital they belong to 
are their standards. Linked, how- 
ever, to the fortunes of a large 
kingdom, with higher ambitions 
and more pretentious expenditure, 
these men are driven to compare 
their own positions with those of 
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their richer compeers, and the chief 
judge or prefect of Parma is un- 
willing to accept a status inferior to 
that of his colleague at Milan or 
Genoa. 

As to the professors, their name 
islegion. Many of the lecture- 
rooms in the universities are never 
entered by a student; and more 
than once have I heard that, if a 
census were to be taken, it would 
be found that for each matriculated 
student in Italy three professors 
have been provided and paid for by 
the State. 

In this, as in everything else, 
unification has been a costly pro- 
cess. The absorption of so many 
small households into one great 
establishmient pictures the case ex- 
actly. Tuscany had her little ret- 
inue, so had Parma and Modena, 
and so, too, had the Romagna. All 
these had to be taken into the ser- 
vice of the State, and, what was still 
more difficult, to be pacified and 
satisfied. 

To make the new kingdom popu- 
lar was a costly proceeding, but 
there was no help for it. Italy was 
in the position of the famished dog, 
driven to eat an inch of his own 
tail to support existence. 

Like one of those great commer- 
cial undertakings which, to secure 
success, must at once declare a high 
dividend, Italy had to start on her 
course with a fictitious prosperity, 
and declare her “shares were at 
& premium.” 

“The populations must be con- 
tented.” Adhesions to the new 
order of things must be accom- 
plished by the strong ties of per- 
sonal interest. Men must be able 
to vouch for public prosperity by 
the safe gauge of their own success, 
and say, “Italy is doing well be- 
cause J am.” 


This policy was a leaf from the 


Imperial note-book. The Italians 
saw how craftily the French Empe- 
ror had pushed the credit of France 
into the position of capital, and by 
mere encouragement engaged the 
great energies of that wonderful 
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people ; but there are not here either 
the enterprise or the energy of 
Frenchmen, nor is there at Turin 
that wise direction and skilful guid- 
ance which prevail at the Tuileries. 
Another difficulty of Italian un- 
dertakings was the grand scale on 
which they were projected. The 
question never was, “What does 
Italy require ?” but, ‘‘ What will she 
require when Rome is her capital— 
when railroads will connect her 
cities of Genoa, Naples, and Venice 
— when her population will count 
nigh thirty millions — her standing 
army be four hundred thousand— 
her navy be the equal if not the 
superior of that of France?’ Take 
the projected arsenal of Spezia, 
for instance. Examine its details 
and its plan, and say, would not 
such an undertaking be deemed 
colossal even for resources as rich 
as those of France and England? 
To convert a gulf of about nine 
miles in depth and some four or 
five in width into a naval depot is 
the idea. To make of a harbour 
that could hold all the navies of 
Europe and give them space enough 
to manceuvre, a dock, is the present 
project—to insure whose safety on 
the land side it will be necessary to 
fortify a line of more than thirty 
miles in extent, and secure, by 
works of considerable strength, a 
vast number of mountain passes. 
This immense harbour has not 
alone to be fenced round and pro- 
tected. Ships of the line, heavy 
iron-clads, and great frigates are to 
float where there is not now water 
for a cock-boat. Slips are to stand 
where granite cliffs now frown, and 
graving-docks are to be fashioned 
out of marble quarries. Such are 
the enormous difficulties to be un- 
dertaken, that the enumeration of 
them reads less like a reasonable 
project than one of those legendary 
stories in which a certain work was 
confided to the “Evil one” as a 
sure means of keeping him employ- 
ed for centuries, if not indefinitely. 
Nor least of all amongst’ the 
difficulties, these works are to be 
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undertaken by men who have had 
no experience whatever of great pub- 
lic works ; who never saw a dock ora 
breakwater ; and who are as totally 
unacquainted with the details of di- 
recting as they are ignorant of all that 
regards the organisation of labour. 
The Gulf of Spezia—not unlike, 
but much larger than, the Bay of 
Weymouth—1is indented on every 
side by bays more or less deep, some 
of them admirably sheltered, and 
with water deep enough for a line- 
of-battle ship to lie close to the 
very rocks. Of these, more than 
one would have been well adapted 
for the site of an arsenal fully ca- 
pable of holding one hundred and 
fifty ships, and with every advan- 
tage which security and good an- 
chorage can confer. Varignano, 
now well known to the world as 
the place of Garibaldi’s imprison- 
ment, is such. There there is a 
harbour made by nature, girt a- 
round by mountains that protect it 
from the north-west and westerly 
gales, on the extremity of a penin- 
sula to fortify which against land 
attack would be the easiest thing 
possible, and with a sufficient coast 
space to contain such public build- 
ings and stores as would be re- 
quired—a space at present occupied 
by a town of two thousand inhabi- 


A WORD FOR AN 

“Give a dog a bad name” was never 
more forcibly illustrated than by the 
manner in which the world regards 
what is called tuft-hunting. Now 
tuft-hunting, like usury, has got in- 
to disfavour entirely by the class of 
men who have adopted it as a career 
instead of accepting it as an accident 
of their station. The ancient Parasite 
was very little more or less than a 
modern diner-out: he was a gentle- 
man of parts and ability, with great 
adaptiveness and consummate tact ; 
he was an admirable talker, and, 
what is far rarer, a finished listener. 
He was not as rich as the great man 
to whose fortunes he attached him- 
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tants. An English engineer of the 
first rank in his profession declared 
Varignano to be the most perfect 
harbour of nature’s making he had 
ever seen, and capable, by a mode. 
rate outlay, of being made one of 
the strongest naval stations in the 
world. It was not, however, im. 
mense enough for a people who 
have already imagined themselves 
masters of the Mediterranean and 
sole owners of the commerce with 
the Levant—whose word is to be 
law within the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and whose flag is to float supreme 
over the tideless sea. They must 
have Spezia, Spezia as a naval 
station reads like a prairie for a 
review-ground!—a vast savannah 
for a field-day! What navy, what 
fleet, could possibly be commensu 
rate with such a station! They 
talk of a contract for sixty iron 
frigates! Sixty? Great as the 
number is, it ought to be six hun- 
dred. And all this, as I said a 
while ago, with a deficient exche 
quer and a depreciated credit. If 
they be really serious in what they 
are projecting—if they are honestly 
in earnest as to these great under- 
takings —is it not because, like 
M‘Guppy, they feel there is “no 
use in economy when one has got 
nothing ” ? 


ILL-USED CLASS. 


self, but in every other respect he 
was infinitely his superior. His 
task in life was a difficult one. It 
was not merely to exercise his men- 
tal gifts and display his acquirements 
for the pleasure and instruction of 
his host and his friends, but so to 
merge his individuality in his ac- 
complishments, that nothing of the 
man remained but what was amus- 
ing or interesting. 

If I had lived in those days, and 
been rich enough to do it, I should 
have surrounded myself with these 
creatures. I’d have had them of 
every fashion and age and complex- 
ion. I cannot imagine a pleasanter 
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exercise of wealth than to create 
about one an atmosphere of wit, 
sound sense, knowledge of life, and 
refined taste—all dashed with that 
humorous appreciation of human- 
ity, in its varied aspects, which is 
the quality of all others that makes 
aman truly companionable, I be- 
lieve the Greeks understood this 
thoroughly, and I take it that they 
are not more our masters in marble 
than in the wonderful perfection to 
which they elevated tuft-hunting. 
Instead, therefore, of discourag- 
ing the practice—ridiculing its use 
and decrying its habit—I would 
like, if I could, to restore it to its 
ancient dignity, and install it where 
it ought to be, amongst the fine 
arts. First of all, no man can 
possibly be a proficient in the 
art who is not very considerably 
and very variously gifted. The 
tuft-hunter—I hate the word, but I 
have no other—is essentially a man 
highly accomplished ; but he is, be- 
sides, a man of emergencies. It is 


not alone that he must do each 
thing a little better than any one 


else, but he must be ready to do 
it at any moment he may be called 
on. While, in the exercise of his 
judgment, he must be prepared to be 
witty; and under the dreariest in- 
fiction of listening to a proser, he 
must be ready to recover himself 
and display his faculties in all their 
brightness. 

Wide as is his knowledge, it is 
not one half so wide as his sym- 
pathy. He sympathises with my 
lord and my lady, and with my 
lord’s friend and my lady's admirer, 
and with the eldest son and all the 
daughters, and occasionally, of a 
morning in the garden with the go- 
verness, and always with the head 
groom, and very often with the gar- 
dener; he sympathises with the 
butler and the gamekeeper, and he 
has even a little sympathy for the 
chaplain, who loves it much, and 
fancies it means promotion. 

Now, your real  tuft-hunter— 
your man who aspires to the high 
honour of the ‘‘caste”—is not to be 
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confounded with one of those. use- 
ful but humble followers who secure 
boxes at the opera or take seaside 
lodgings for the children after the 
measles; he is no “grand utility” 
to cheapen china and hire a wet- 
nurse; he is simply a man who, 
having qualities to secure a great 
career in life, is too self-indulgent 
and too indolent to exercise them, 
except for amusement, and who con- 
sents to merge certain things that 
are not very palatable to him in 
his pursuit of an existence which 
shall afford him many of the en- 
joyments that wealth provides, 
and one thing which he values 
still more—a splendid arena for 
his personal display. There is 
no saying what thousands of pro- 
mising men—men with the seeds 
of great things in them—have fal- 
len from virtue through the fasci- 
nation of a society in which they 
shone! How is that fellow of “ in- 
finite humour,” he who sets the 
table in a roar, to forego the ec- 
stasy of his triumph, and go up to 
his room and work! Do you ex- 
pect that the wit who enlivened 
your dull dinner, or the graceful 
narrator who charmed your com- 
pany, leaves you at midnight to sit 
down to Term Reports or Crown 
cases reserved ? But for him what 
would have been your turtle and 
your truffles, your blackcock and 
your burgundy? You know in your 
heart that your guests would have 
growled away over their dreary 
dinner in a spirit that almost anti- 
cipated indigestion, and yet for 
him you have no milder name, at 
least when you talk of your neigh- 
bour’s adjunct, than Tuft-hunter ! 
Has it never occurred to you 
that, if you were the poor man and 
he the rich one, it is ten thou- 
sand to one if you ever met or 
dined at the same table? Has it 
ever struck you that all the gold 
plate on your sideboard never shone 
with the brilliancy of his wit, or 
that, even in the blundering way 
you told it, his smallest jest has 
made you a “success” for the week 
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after you learned it? Have you 
never found out that you yourself 
derived from his presence a verve 
and a geniality that Maraschino or 
Curacoa couldn’t give you? and @o 
you not know in your heart why 
your house is called pleasant and 
your dinners delightful ? 

In the lavish exuberance of his 
great resources, he goes on giving 
you day by day what might make 
him great, rich, honoured, and 
courted! You may imagine you 
are his entertainer, while you have 
supplied nothing but the grossest 
part of the feast. What you have 
really given him is the arena where- 
on to display his strength and ex- 
ercise his activity, and for this he 
is grateful to you, for he likes the 
pastime even better than you do. 

You are the host, but he is the 
entertainer of your company. It 
is you who feed, but it is he who 
charms, delights, and _ transports 
them. The “ Patrons” know it, they 
feel it, they recognise in themselves 
stores of appreciation they never 
knew of before; and, after an hour 
or two of Olympian enjoyment, they 
jog homeward trying to recall his 
witty rejoinders and his “apropos,” 
and to make themselves illustrious 
in some remote sphere where he has 
never been heard of. 

We are constantly told that the 
great business of the State is not 
carried on by mighty ministers and 
right honourable secretaries, but 
by a number of rather saturnine- 
looking men, of expressions com- 
pounded of sternness and submis- 
sion, who may be met crossing the 
Green Park every morning at eleven 
and seen coming back by six or 
seven o’clock. These, we are told, 
are the wheel-horses who do all the 
work, leaving the leaders to show 
the way and display their grand 
action. Now, I am certain that the 
great pleasure of nearly every house 
in the dinner-giving world depends 
on men whose names figure on no 
door-plates, who are not assessed to 
large figures in the municipal rates, 
and who might be traced at a late 
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hour of night to very small habi-. 
tations about St. James’s Street. 

Think what dismay there would 
be in Downing. Street if all the 
heads of departments struck work 
and held out for some exorbitant 
conditions of one sort or another, 
There would be a dire confusion 
there is no doubt; for though some 
of the minor priests might be able 
to say mass as well as the digni- 
taries, the ministers and right hon- 
ourable secretaries accustomed to 
Mr. T. and Mr. R. wouldn’t believe 
it, and the public business would 
stand still. And now fancy what 
would become of a London season 
if the whole tuft-hunting profes. 
sion were to declare with one voice, 
“We'll not amuse you any more, 
Never a story, never a mot, so 
much as a pun, shall you have at 
any price. We are an ill-used class; 
and until you come to recognise 
our true claims, and show your- 
selves disposed to accord us what 
we feel to be our right, we shall 
stand out to the last. You imagine 
you can coerce us by denying us 
your venison and grouse ; some of 
us have tried mutton, and actually 
liked it. We hear daily of different 
sorts of food that will support life, 
so don’t imagine that we are to be 
starved into compliance.” 

There must be something in- 
tensely natural in the human para- 
site, or we should not see him as 
we do, in every rank and class and 
condition of society. Like the “ pal- 
lida Mors” of the satirist, they 
knock alike at the palace and the 
cottage. They solace the ennui of 
the bishop, they amuse the retire 
ment of the beadle. Indeed, so far 
as my own experience goes, I think 
I have never seen anything so near 
perfection as the episcopal parasite. 
Not taking vegetable life as the 
type of his vocation—like some in- 
ferior artists, who are content to 
wind themselves like ivy around 
their patron oak—these men seek 
their inspirations in the animal 
kingdom, and act as the jackal to 
the lion. 
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How I recall one of these going 
forth to hunt out the prey for his 
master, beating every cover, scour- 
ing every thicket, well knowing the 
sort of game he can bring down; 
and even in some cases—like cer- 
tain courtiers we have heard of— 
hamstringing the deer that he may 
be more easily shot; and how I see 
again before me the episcopal 
sportsman with his gun at full 
cock, and ready for the signal to 
fire. And what showers of ap- 
plause have followed the explosion. 
“What wit, what readiness!” ex- 
claim they ; “‘never ataloss! You 
heard what his Grace said to 

.” At such displays as these 
—I have assisted at more than 
one of them —it is the jackal I 
have admired far more than the 
lion; the restless activity to scent 
out the game, converted, the in- 
stant after discovery, into perfect in- 
difference. To see him you would 
say he was a chance passer, a care- 
less spectator, who had happened to 
come that way. To insurea high suc- 
cess, he must cut off all complicity 
with his chief. Having given the 
cue as the prompter, he must hasten 
before the foot-lights and appear 
as public. These are high gifts, 
let me tell you. No wonder that 
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the men who possess them become 
archdeacons. 

Kings have their courtiers—great 
lords their followers; but no men 
are so admirably served by their 
parasites as the bishops. They take 
to their calling, too, with such a zest, 
such a hearty will. Their admira- 
tion for his Grace has a false air of 
piety about it—it is so suave, so 
deferential, so full of homage. 

What sorry practitioners lords- 
in-waiting and equerries look after 
these men! what inferior talents 
do they bring to their calling! 

More than once in a glorious re- 
verie have I caught myself imagin- 
ing I was a bishop, and had a chap- 
lain in-waiting to stimulate me to 
note, and to record, and circulate 
my drolleries. 

Were it only for the sake of these 
men, I am sorry when I hear a sneer 
against parasites. Let us remember 
that but for the drooping branches 
of the acanthus, itself a parasite, we 
should never have had the tasteful 
beauty of the Corinthian capital; 
and let us bear in mind what a com- 
fort the oak must be to the ivy, and 
that if the tree be a true monarch 
of the woods, there will be a height 
where the creeper has never soared 
to, nor can ever come. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE, M.P. 


PART I, 


Tae family from which Mr. 
Gladstone derives his descent can 
lay no claim to ancestral dignity 
or historic renown. His father, 
a Scotchman, sprung from the 
middle class of society, came to 
Liverpool in early life, and by 
steady application to business, 
amassed there a large fortune with 
a character altogether irreproach- 
able. This is not to be done, 
even in our commercial country, 
except by the exercise of talents 
of a superior order. Of these Mr. 
Gladstone was possessed; and be- 
ing enterprising and intelligent as 
well as clever, he deserved the suc- 
cess which attended his mercantile 
speculations. But he was more 
than this: he was a man consistent 
in his opinions—a steady supporter, 
in troublesome times, of the cause 
of order and good government; and 
when, by-and-by, he made his way 
into the House of Commons, his vote 
could always be calculated upon for 
the advancement of measures fa- 
vourable to the support of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The conse- 
quence was, his advancement late 
in life to the dignity of a baronet- 
age, which, together with a good 
estate in  Forfarshire, purchased 
with money honourably acquired, 
he bequeathed to his eldest son—a 
Tory like himself. The birthplace 
of the subject of this sketch was 
Liverpool— the time, 1809; and, 
from the first dawn of his intel- 
lect, he is said to have exhibited 
more than a_ foreshadowing of 
the moral and intellectual qualities 
by which he is now distinguished. 
Amiable and loving, he had from 
the outset an irritable temper, with 
no small amount of obstinacy. He 
cared little for the ordinary sports 
of children, though he would mix 
in them when the occasion re- 
quired. His great delight was in 


books, which he devoured; 
as generally happens in such 
devoured in the most desultory 
manner. ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Scott’s Novels, and 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ equally de- 
lighted him; and Hume and Ro. 
bertson, then the standard histo- 
rians of his own country, he had 
mastered long before boys in gene- 
ral think of inquiring what history 
is. He was addicted, likewise, to 
a habit common enough among 
clever children, of scribbling both 
in prose and verse; but that which 
took him out of the common cate- 
gory was the astonishing command 
which he seemed to possess of lan- 
guage, especially in speaking. Wil- 
liam Gladstone, we are assured, was 
at seven years of age very much in 
this respect what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is now; he could 
defend a position or press a point 
with such a flow and multiplicity 
of words as amused not less than 
it astonished and puzzled the lis 
tener. ‘He was born,” says one 
of his greatest admirers, “an ora- 
tor.” 

His father, determined to give 
him a liberal education, sent him 
to Eton, through which he passed 
with great eclat. A popular boy . 
it can scarcely be said that he 
ever was. Though neither reserved 
nor cold, he kept much aloof from 
the sports which find most favour 
at our public schools; and partly 
on that account, partly through the 
infirmities of his temper, he failed 
to command that enthusiastic de- 
votion which schoolboys render to 
such of their companions as show 
something of the Admirable Crich- 
ton in their idiosyncrasies. Yet 
all respected, and his own set 
greatly loved him. He never got 
into scrapes; he was foremost at 
every lesson; he was always ready 
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to help duller boys, and did it with 
the best possible grace. Prizes 
came in upon him thick and fast; 
and by-and-by, when he removed to 
Oxford, there was not a master or 
pupil capable of forming a judg- 
ment in the case who did not prog- 
nosticate that William Gladstone 
would carry all before him —first 
at the University, and afterwards 
in that arena of public life to 
which it was understood that he 
looked forward. 

The prognostications of his 
schooifellows were soon, so far as 
Oxford was concerned, fulfilled to 
the letter. At the College lectures 
he showed himself on all occasions 
facile princeps. In the Union, to 
which he was immediately admit- 
ted, he took at once a prominent 
part. A frequent, we might have 
said a constant speaker, he always 
spoke well, and in the same style of 
oratory which is still so peculiarly 
his own. It is true that in the 
Union, not less than in the House 


of Commons, impulsiveness and 
temper would often lead to his 
committing himself; but in the 
Union mistakes of this kind did 


him no harm. ‘The dexterity with 
which he got out of a dilemma, or 
the skill with which he defended 
a false position, won for him the 
applause of opponents as well as 
supporters. In the adroitness with 
which the blunder was handled, 
the blunder itself was forgotten. 
To a man of his peculiar tempera- 
ment this was a great snare, It 
encouraged the disposition natur- 
ally inherent in him to dogmatise, 
and got him into a habit of argu- 
ing against his own convictions 
rather than abandon ground which, 
in a moment of excitement, he 
might have taken up. 

That Gladstone should win in the 
schools the highest honours which 
the University could bestow, was 
not more than his established re- 
putation as an undergraduate led all 
men to expect. There was no sur- 
prise, therefore, anywhere, though 
in his own circle there was hearty 
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rejoicing, when, in Michaelmas term 
1831, he came out a double-first. 
And his own circle comprised a set 
of men, not one of whom can be 
spoken of, so far as regards talent 
and private worth, otherwise than 
with respect. His chief associates 
in Christchurch seem to have been 
the late Marquess of Dalhousie, 
the late Lord Canning, the late 
Duke of Newcastle, and the 
Right Honourable N. T. Corrie. 
The Duke of Somerset, the late 
Earl of Carlisle, the Earls of 
Malmesbury, Stanhope, and Shaftes- 
bury, and Mr, Stuart Wortley, were 
likewise among his contemporaries. 
We never heard that his intimacy 
with these gentlemen was at any 
time very close, but outside the 
College walls he had friends to 
whom his entire confidence was 
given. Such were Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert of Oriel, Mr. Hobhouse of 
Balliol, and many more of like 
tastes and opinions. 

And this brings us to notice a 
phase in Mr. Gladstone’s career, of 
which the influence, though strange- 
ly blended with other influences, 
has gone a great way to form in 
him that remarkable inconsistency 
of character which we shall have 
occasion by-and-by to point out. 
The whole term of his under- 
graduate life was one of violent 
excitement in Church and State. 
As regards the Church—dormant 
for more than a century subse- 
quently to the Revolution, and 
roused at last to vague action by 
the spread of what were called Evan- 
gelical opinions —she found her- 
self, amid the agitation which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the grand 
crises of 1827, '28, ’29, and ’80, 
in no little danger of losing alto- 
gether her hold upon the affections 
of the people. Excellent men in 
their private lives as the originators 
of the Evangelical movement were, 
they had allowed feeling and senti- 
ment too much to run away with 
them. In their indignation at the 
supineness and secular lives of 
many of the clergy, they threw 
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upon the system of the Church it- 
self the blame which belonged of 
right only to some of its ministers. 
Finding little or no response among 
‘their brethren to the appeals which 
they made for a better order of 
things, they turned in an evil hour 
to the Dissenters. It was an ill- 
considered and unfortunate act, 
and led to such results as were 
never contemplated at the outset. 
By little and little the opinion 
gained ground that between the 
Church and other Protestant bodies 
in this country there are no essen- 
tial differences; that neither the 
great Founder of Christianity, nor 
His immediate followers, had given 
to the society which they gathered 
out of the world any specific con- 
stitution; and that true catholicity 
consists in the mere acceptance, no 
matter under what form of words 
expressed, of certain opinions which 
recommend themselves to men of 
warm feelings and ardent imagin- 
ations. Hence the forwardness of 
the leaders of that movement to 
make common cause with all who 
thought as they did on the subject 
of the “new birth,” of “effectual 
calling,” and the “perseverance of 
the saints.” And hence the ac- 
cumulation of societies avowedly 
religious, where, on the same plat- 
form, and with the same assump- 
tion of authority, spoke the rector 
of the parish, the Wesleyan min- 
ister, the Baptist preacher, and now 
and then, as in the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Uni- 
tarian minister himself. It is not 
for us to say how far such an order 
of things was either consistent ‘with 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church 
of England, or safe as regards the 
Church’s relations with the State, 
even in quiet times; but when 
times of trouble came, and men 
began to call in question every 
principle which their fathers had 
accepted— when established _insti- 
tutions were carped at and con- 
demned because they were old, 
and change became the fashion of 
the day—then was it made manifest 
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enough, that whatever else of 

the Evangelical clergy might have 
accomplished, they had done no- 
thing towards confirming the 
body of their people in loyalty and 
devotion to the Church as by law 
established. On the contrary, the 
people, systematically taught to 
think lightly of the differences in 
a religious point of view between 
the Church and Evangelical dissent 
were ill prepared to dispute the 
reasoning of those who required 
that all denominations should be 
placed on the same political level, 
and came by-and-by to accept it as 
an axiom, that the Church as by 
law established is a public burden.\ 
It followed, as a matter of course, 
upon this state of public opinion, 
that Dissenters should find among 
many professing Churchmen cham- 
pions of their demand to be re 
lieved from the payment of church- 
rates, and not a few who were will- 
ing to confiscate the tithes them- 
selves, in order to create out of 
them a fund by which the teach- 
ers of all religious denominations 
might alike be remunerated. Now, 
let us not be misunderstood. We 
are far from desiring to insinuate 
that the Evangelical clergy, either 
forty years ago or now, entertained, 
or now entertain, opinions so wild 
as these, far less that they sought 
to impress them upon others. But 
the leading Evangelicals of the 
present day must be of duller 
intellect than we take them to 
be, if they are not by this time 
convinced that the habit of frater- , 
nising with Dissenters, from which { 
wé are glad to find that they are 
now withdrawing, could lead to no 
other results than those which we 
now see around us. 

It is well for them and for Eng- 
land at large that the founders of 
their school proved less influential 
than they desired to be. For if 
you once persuade a whole people 
to believe that one religious de- 
nomination is as good as another— 
that the sacraments, for example, 
are as, valid when administered in 
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a Wesleyan chapel as in a parish 
church, and that the Wesleyan or 
Baptist minister has the same au- 
thority as the rector to dispense 
these sacraments and to preach — 
then you will find it no easy mat- 
ter to defend, on purely political 
grounds, such an institution as the 
Established Church of England, or 
to assign any reason why on it, as 
well as on the electoral system of 
the empire, the hand of a radical 
reform should not be laid. 

It was well for the Church, and, 
let us add, for the State of England, 
that the Evangelical movement did 
not everywhere prevail. A large 
ascendancy it doubtless achieved, 
* which the open resistance of the 
high-and-dry orthodox party rather 
augmented than restrained. But 
all the orthodox among the clergy 
were not high and dry; and of the 
prelates not a few set themselves, 
between 1818 and 1827, to enforce 
in their respective dioceses at least 
decorum and the outward appear- 
ance of zeal. Conspicuous among 
these was Bishop Blomfield, whose 
exertions in the diocese of Chester 
cannot be too much commended, 
nd who, being removed to Lon- 
7 continued to work there with 
all the vigour and something of 
the specialty of a steam-engine. 
Neither he nor his admirers, how- 
ever, touched the core of the mat- 
ter. They built material churches ; 
they caused rectors and curates 
to serve these churches with regu- 
larity; they made no attempt to 
bring before the people, in an in- 
telligible form, the claims of the 
Church itself apart from its con- 
nection with the State on their re- 
verence and affection. It remained 
for a different class of persons— a 
knot of earnest, thoughtful, and 
disinterested men, themselves fill- 
ing no conspicuous place, except in 
the intellectual society of Oxford — 
to begin this work. And had there 
been among them more of sound 
judgment with less of excitability 
and imagination, without. doubt 
the work would have prospered in 
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their hands, and attained to a glo- 
rious issue. 

Mr. Gladstone entered Christ- 
church at a time when what has 
since been called the Oxford move- 
ment was just beginning. It had 
taken then no very definite shape ; 
indeed its originators and promot- 
ers, though impressed with the 
necessity of action, were as yet ata 
loss how to begin, and at what re- 
sult to aim. The repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts had startled 
them. Not that the measure was 
looked upon either with absolute 
disfavour or the reverse. On the 
one hand they saw in it the over- 
throw of a fiction which had hither- 
to reconciled them, at least in part, 
to the Erastianism which prevailed 
in the Church. It was impossible, 
after the repeal of these laws, to 
speak of Parliament any longer as 
a Church synod, and this galled 
them. But, on the other hand, it 
was a relief to get rid of laws which 
for so many years had prostituted 
the most solemn mysteries of their 
faith by making them the touch- 
stone of men’s political opinions. 
Then followed the Catholic Relief 
Bill—a measure to which in itself 
most of them were favourable, but 
with which, because of the way in 
which it was carried, they one and 
all avowed their dissatisfaction. 
The consequence was, that when 
Peel again proposed himself to re- 
present the University in Parlia- 
ment, he was rejected by a large 
majority of voters—and that the 
majority was swelled by not a few 
of those who, while the question 
was still in abeyance, had repeatedly 
in convocation spoken and voted in 
favour of repeal. So strangely agi- 
tated at that period were Church- 
men’s minds. The ground on which 
their fathers had stood for a cen- 
tury and a half seemed, so far as 
ecclesiastical matters were con- 
cerned, to be slipping from beneath 
them. And when they looked 
further into the political and social 
condition of the empire, they felt 
like men gazing into chaos. 


R 
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Tt would be out of place to de- 
tail here the process by which this 
state of things was in the poli- 
tical world brought about. The 
return of peace, after a protracted 
and desperate war, and the non- 
arrival of those blessings which 
peace is assumed to carry on her 
wings, led men, not all of them 
qualified for the task, to inquire 
into the causes of their own disap- 
pointment; and the Constitution 
was blamed for evils which were 
either unavoidable, or arose out of 
the mistakes of public men ap- 
pointed to administer the Consti- 
tution. Parliamentary reform be- 
came, in consequence, the watch- 
word of the Whigs, and all who were 
suffering or discontented in the 
country responded to it. But the 
crisis passed gradually away, and 
with the return of remunerative 
employment in the manufacturing 
districts and at the seaports, the 
desire among the great body of the 
people for radical change died out. 
Had the statesmen who then guided 
the councils of the Sovereign been 
but wise in their generation and 
united among themselves, the course 
of events would have doubtless run 
in a channel very different from that 
into which it soon fell. Unfortu- 
nately, however, such was not the 
case. Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, 
composed of elements the most 
discordant, was eminently calcu- 
lated to pave the way for any con- 
vulsions which the reckless party- 
spirit of their rivals might precipi- 
tate. One section of that Cabinet 
would listen to no suggestions of 
change in any form; another press- 
ed too eagerly for change in every- 
thing; a third, labouring to me- 
diate between the two, barely suc- 
ceeded in keeping the machine from 
falling to pieces. It is in such situ- 
ations that personal ambition finds 
a ready field on which to work, and 
of personal ambition in Lord Liver- 
pool’s Cabinet there was no lack. 
At Jast came the crash: Lord Liver- 
pool died—Mr. Canning intrigued 
for the Premiership, and won it. 


The Tory party became divided, 
and all that followed—the passing 
of measures, in themselves perhaps 
necessary, but so mismanaged ag to 
disgust and disappoint everybody 
—the attempt at coalitions and 
reconciliations which failed, and 
could not but fail—the anger and 
mistrust of old friends, the abso- 
lute unreliability of new—all these 
things came about as a matter of 
course, and produced their inevi- 
table results. When the three glo. 
rious days occurred in Paris, Lon- 
don was ripe for a similar catas. 
trophe; and a shout which rang 
through the land for Parliamentary 
reform, lifted the Whigs into office 

Into the quiet groves of Oxford, 
amidst which Mr. Gladstone then 
wandered, the echoes of that wild 
cry made their way. Their influ- 
ence upon masters and undergra- 
duates alike was in accord with the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals. A 
minority, not destitute of talent 
and influence—for Whately was 
one of the band—heard them 
with delight. They were not blind 
to the consequences which would 


probably attend the success of the | 


Reform movement. The Church: 
in Ireland must be sacrificed, and“ 
the Church of England yield many 
points which they would have been 
glad to retain had their retention 
been possible. But, weighing the 
good against the evil, they were 
ready to surrender these things, 
and much more, rather than stay 
the progress of that freedom of 
opinion of which they had long 
been the advocates. The majority 
took a different view of the subject; 
and Keble, and Hawkins, and New- 
man, and their adherents, looked 
forward to days of trouble and an- 
guish, through which it would be 
no easy matter to carry the Church 
at all. To this party Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends gave in their adhe- 
sion. They were regular attend- 
ants at St. Mary’s when Newman 
preached. They received with will- 
ing minds the teaching which in- 
vited them to look to antiquity 4s 
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the only true exponent of the faith 
and doctrines of their Church. They 
devoured the ‘Christian Year,’ and 
learned from it more and more to 
reverence a society the principles 
of which are there so beautifully 
enunciated. It became also among 
them a settled conviction that 
Church and State ought not to be 
separated ; that civil government 
cannot rightly go on in dissociation 
from religious government; and 
that a nation, to be religious, must, 
so far as its public acts are con- 
cerned, connect itself with only one 
definite form of religion, however 
liberal it may be in extending the 
benefits of toleration to others. Of 
these views some nine or ten years 
later Mr. Gladstone gave to the 
world his own exposition in a trea- 
tise which, however obscure its 
phraseology may be, and, looking 
to the position of the writer at the 
time, however unguarded, cannot, 
as a whole, fail to impress all who 
give to it the attention which it 
deserves, with a high sense of the 
ability and earnestness of the writer. 
Whether or not he would have been 
induced to modify these views had 
his University career been protract- 
eda few years longer, we cannot 
pretend to guess. But he quitted 
Oxford before the authors of the 
‘Tracts for the Times’ had begun 
to ride their hobby to death, and 
escaped thereby the temptation to 
throw in his lot absolutely with a 
body of men, of whom it would 
be hard to say whether they did 
more good or harm to a cause which 
they began by advocating judici- 
ously and honestly, and ended, in 
more than one instance at least, by 
miserably betraying. 

We have no concern with the 
manner in which Mr. Gladstone may 
have spent his time during the in- 
terval which elapsed between his 
removal from Oxford and his en- 
tratice upon public life. Doubtless 
he watched with anxiety, as men of 
all shades of political opinion did, 
the death-struggle of parties which 
went on all the while in and out 
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of Parliament. It is more than 
probable that, young as he was, he 
began already to consider the’ line 
which, when called upon to take 
part in the strife raging round 
him, it would be judicious to adopt. 
But however this may be, the high 
reputation which he had acquired 
at Oxford, and the estimation in 
which his father was held, fixed 
upon him at once the attention of 
the Tory leaders; and at the dis- 
solution in 1882 he was invited to 
stand, and on the Newcastle inter- 
est was returned, for the borough of 
Newark. From that moment his 
name, his conduct, his pretensions, 
became public property; and as 
public property, avoiding as much 
as possible every approach to criti- 
cism on his private character and 
opinions, we propose in this article 
to deal with him. 

Mr. Gladstone took his seat on the 
Opposition benches of the House of 
Commons at a period of great de- 
pression and much anxiety to all 
who understood and valued Eng- 
land’s greatness and the causes of 
it. The Reform Bill had swept 
away the old landmarks of the 
Constitution as it had existed for a 
century and a half. That mixed 
system of voting which used to 
insure, though indirectly, their 
proper influence in the Legislature 
to the poor as well as to the rich, 
to the low as well as to the high, 
appeared to be superseded by one 
which threw all power into the 
hands of a particular class, and that 
too, a class which was assumed to 
be the least friendly of the whole 
to the great institutions of the 
country. Men arrived at this con- 
clusion from observing the class of 
persons whom the £10 household- 
ers of Great Britain and Ireland 
had sent to represent them in the 
reformed House of Commons. The 
majority were persons whose names 
had never been heard of before; 
the minority were known to be 
tinged, at least, with the principles 
of democracy. Now nobody sus- 
pected the Ministers, reckless as in 
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party-strife they had shown them- 
selves to be, of deliberate hostility 
to the throne, the House of Lords, 
and the Church; but nobody could 
look across the House of Commons, 
and see by whom they were sur- 
rounded, without feeling that throne, 
House of Lords, and Church, were 
allin danger. The single question, 
therefore, which the leaders of the 
Opposition asked themselves was, 
How may this danger most effectual- 
ly be averted? Was it desirable, was 
it even safe, to enter at once into 
a state of active party warfare? 
Would not this course, on the con- 
trary, keep alive feelings which, as 
past experience had shown, were 
too powerful to be kept in check 
by the restraints of principle? On 
the other hand, by contenting 
themselves with watching narrowly 
the course of events —by exposing 
in debate the mistakes of Ministers, 
when they committed them, with- 
out going further—by support- 
ing the Ministers against their own 
friends when they were right, and 
suffering small wrongs to pass 
rather than get rid of them by 
going to a division, — by following 
up this course systematically and 
steadily, time, it was hoped, might 
be afforded to the country to re- 
cover its senses; and the habit of 
paying obedience to the law, and 
the administrators of the law, might 
be reéstablished. Such were the 
views of public affairs which pre- 
sented themselves to Sir Robert 
Peel, now restored by acclamation 
to his old place as leader of the 
Conservative party. He looked at 
them carefully, and adopted his 
own line; and to the honour of the 
party be it remembered, that they 
to a man expressed their willing- 
ness to be guided by him, though 
even in this first session of the 
reformed Parliament there were 
many who would have been glad 
had his decision taken a bolder 
course. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
a parliamentary training better cal- 
culated than this to develop and 
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confirm all the worst points in the 
political character of the distin. 
guished man about whom we are 
now writing. Taken up by Peel, 
and admitted, as far as Peel could 
admit any one, to his confidence— 
lectured, directly and indirectly, on 
the wisdom of observing the signs of 
the times—taught to look at every 
question as it came before him 
through the medium of expediency 
rather than by the light: of abstract 
truth —Mr. Gladstone could have 
hardly failed, had he begun public 
life without any natural bias at all, 
to become, under such skilful man- 
ipulation, a political sophist. But 
when we recollect what his natural 
disposition was—how prone he had 
been from childhood to refine, and 
reconsider, and divide—we see in 
all that has since come to pass only 
the sequence of effects upon causes— 
the inevitable building up, out of 
materials supplied by nature, and 
disposed and arranged by a very 
master in finesse, of the exact char- 
acter which stands before us. Ob- 
serve that we are speaking of Mr. 
Gladstone as a politician, not as 
a private member of society. As 
a private member of society, he 
may be incapable of holding that 
to be true to-day which he pro- 
nounced to be false yesterday. But 
as a politician, his best friends will 
admit that it is impossible to place 
the smallest reliance upon him, be- 
cause he never speaks except with 
a view to the attainment of some 
immediate purpose—which purpose, 
to every eye except his own, is not 
unfrequently at variance with con- 
clusions at which he had formerly 
arrived. But we are anticipating. 
In the interval between his first 
return for Newark and his reélec- 
tion consequent upon the dissolu- 
tion of 1834, Mr. Gladstone took no 
prominent part in the management 
of public affairs. Never absent 
from his place, always ready with 
his votes,.and voting on each occa- 
sion loyally with his party, he put 
a becoming restraint upon that 
Juror loguendi which burnt within 
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him even then, and has since be- 
come irrepressible. A wise instinct 
told him, that members who begin 
too soon to aim at instructing the 
House rarely succeed in establish- 
ing a lasting influence over it; and 
he held his peace, except on two 
occasions, when attacks upon the 
moral character of his father called 
him up. Sir John being a landed 
roprietor in Demerara, was, like 
all West India proprietors in those 
days, a slaveowner, and charges 
were brought against him in the 
summer of 1833 of causing a severe 
mortality among his slaves by over- 
working. That calumny Mr. Glad- 
stone rebutted, shortly indeed, but 
forcibly, speaking to the point, and 
speaking well. In the debates on 
larger questions he was content to 
bea listener, and to go out as often 
as divisions took place into the 
same lobby with his leader. He 
voted thus against the reduction of 
the Irish Episcopate, against the 
admission of Dissenters to the Eng- 
lish Universities, and afterwards in 
favour of Lord Althorpe’s proposal 
to transfer the burden of maintain- 
ing the fabrics of our churches to 
the land-tax. In this instance, by 
the by, he behaved with greater 
spirit than Peel, for Peel absented 
himself from the division. Again, 
when a bill was brought in for the 
admission of Jews into Parliament, 
he recorded his vote against the 
measure, as he did against the re- 
peal of the Conventicle Act, which 
followed not long afterwards. But 
he never spoke. It was well un- 
derstood, however, on the Opposi- 
tion benches, that this silence was 
the result, not of lack of talent, but 
of modesty ; and observing how 
straightforward he appeared to be, 
how fixed in principle, how wise in 
private discussion, others than Peel 
and his immediate disciples learned 
to regard Gladstone as destined to 
become, at no remote date, an able, 
as well as a consistent defender of 
the Constitution in Church and 
State. 

It will be in the recollection of 
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our readers that the death of Earl 
Spencer, and the removal of Lord 
Althorpe to the House of Lords, 
gave William IV. the opportunity 
which he had long desired, of get- 
ting rid, in the autumn of 1833, of 
his Whig Ministers. Peel, recalled 
from Rome to put himself at the 
head of a new administration, found, 
to his regret, that the arrangements 
for a dissolution were complete, and 
that nothing remained for him ex- 
cept to play the cards which hands 
less skilful than his own had dealt. 
Among others, Gladstone went back 
to his constituents at Newark, who 
immediately re-elected him. He 
went back, however, no longer as a 
private person, but as Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, to 
which office the new Premier had 
appointed him; and being return- 
ed took his seat for the first time 
on that front bench, from which, 
whether as a member of an admin- 
istration, or a leader in opposition, 
he was never again to be removed. 
He felt that now, young as he was, 
he had a right to claim the ear of 
the House, and his chief encouraged 
him to do so. He refrained, how- 
ever, from taking part in minor dis- 
cussions, reserving himself for what 
was the grand occasion of the ses- 
sion. When Lord John Russell 
brought forward'his famous motion 
for applying what he called the sur- 
plus revenues of the Irish Church 
to secular purposes, Mr. Gladstone 
broke silence, and spoke with a 
power which, besides eliciting cheers 
from both sides of the House, won 
for him that which he valued much 
more—a flattering notice from the 
present head of the great Conser- 
vative party. The Earl of Derby, 
then Mr. Stanley, who had separated 
on this question from his old po- 
litical associates, pronounced the 
speech of the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies to be the most eloquent 
by far to which he had ever listen- 
ed since his entrance into public 
life from so young a member. 

The division on the Irish Tempo- 
ralities Bill sent Peel back again 
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to the Oppesition benches, and 
Gladstone went with him. He 
went with a reputation very con- 
siderably enhanced, because, short 
as his tenure of office had been, it 
was long enough to show that he 
possessed in no ordinary degree 
that power of application to busi- 
ness, without which no man may 
hope to attain to eminence either 
in public or private life; and 
the consciousness that he was so 
gifted seems never afterwards to 
have departed from him. It is 
said that as early as 1834 his 
thoughts had begun to dwell upon 
place and power, and the oppor- 
tunity of instituting and going 
through with a policy of his own. 
Content, no doubt, he was to be 
numbered as yet among the ad- 
herents of one to whom the coun- 
try had assigned, rightly or wrongly, 
the highest rank among her living 
statesmen; but already he aspired 
at becoming something more than 
a mere follower, even of Peel. He 
could suggest and advise as well as 
listen and assent. In _ particular, 
it was understood that upon Church 
questions he claimed the privilege 
of being allowed to think for him- 
self, and on more than one occa- 
sion his divergence from the views 
of his chief was exhibited in a 
manner too characteristic to be mis- 
understood. For example, he re- 
sisted at every stage, and with all 
the eloquence of which he was 
master, the attempt to confiscate 
by Act of Parliament the property 
of the Irish Church. He took a 
different course when a bill for 
the reform of the English Church 
Establishment was introduced. The 
measure was, in point of fact, 
Peel’s measure, the principle of 
which could scarcely be disputed 
by a member of the Administra- 
tion which framed it; but Glad- 
stone never uttered a word in its 
favour. Recording a silent vote 
for its introduction as a whole, he 
took his own line in the discus- 
sions to which it was subjected in 
detail. He objected to the indis- 


criminate suppression of canonries, 
and denounced, as at once danger. 
ous in principle, and dishonest in 
fact, the application of funds raised 
in one diocese to the augmentation 
of small benefices inanother. There 
were those upon his own side of 
the House who marked these dif. 
ferences between him and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel with approval. There 
were others who regarded them as 
mere evidences of a crotchety tem- 
per; and regretted that it should be 
there to mar a genius otherwise s0 
brilliant, and to detract from the 
value of a reputation so important 
to the party. 

Time passed, and the Whigs 
made use of it, as is well known, 
only more and more to lose their 
hold upon the confidence of the 
country. Everything to which 
they put their hands turned out 
to be a failure. They were in 
constant trouble with their own 
friends at home, and with all the 
powers of Europe and of Asia 
abroad. They could never manage 
to make the revenue balance the 
expenditure, though they added 
five per cent to the customs, and as 
much to the assessed taxes. They 
would listen to no proposal of levy- 
ing an income-tax, and offered 
every opposition to Mr. Villiers’s 
annual bill for the repeal of the 
corn-laws. And here it is worth 
while to notice, that Mr. Gladstone 
never spoke in opposition to Mr. 
Villiers’s proposal, and more than 
once stayed away when the House 
divided against it, This was re- 
markably the case in May 1840, 
when the early break-up of the 
Whig Cabinet had begun to be 
counted upon; yet within one 
short month from that date, and 
again in May 1841, he not only voted, 
but spoke against the proposal of 
the Government to reduce the dis- 
criminating duties between colonial 
and foreign sugar. Let us not 
forget to add, that he took on that 
occasion the humanitarian _ line. 
He was no advocate for protection 
to domestic industry, at least on 
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that occasion, but he warned the 
House that the Government mea- 
sure, if carried, would give a de- 
cided impulse to the slave-trade, 
and he protested against that. 

Another noteworthy incident in 
Mr. Gladstone’s career at this time 
can scarcely be passed by. In Feb- 
ruary 1840, Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
asked leave to bring in a bill for 
exempting Dissenters, on certain 
conditions, from the payment of 
church-rates. ‘The conditions were, 
that persons going before a magis- 
strate, and making a solemn de- 
claration that they dissented from 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church, and desired 
on that account, and not because 
of mercenary considerations, to be 
freed from the payment of church- 
rates, should receive a certificate, 
the production of which would 
suffice to turn away the collector 
empty-handed from their doors. 
Whether these conditions appeared 
to Mr. Gladstone to be reasonable 
or otherwise we never heard, but 
this much is certain, that after 
carefully looking through Hansard, 
we can discover no trace of opposi- 
tion on his part to the project, and 
that his name fails to appear in the 
division-list which that usually ac- 
curate publication has recorded. 

Mr. Gladstone’s conduct fin refer- 
ence to these questions attracted 
no particular attention at the mo- 
ment. The times were as yet unripe 
for the triumph of principles re- 
presented by Mr. Villiers on the one 
hand, and Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
on the other, and the absence of 
individual members from divisions 
about which nobody was anxious 
passed unheeded. We see things 
through a more trustworthy me- 
dium now. Mr. Gladstone, it is ob- 
vious, never built much upon that 
protective policy which was then 
the policy of his party. He might 
aliow sentimentalism on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade to turn the 
scale in favour of the West Indian 
interests, but he seems already to 
have arrived at the conclusion that, 
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as a general rule, a policy of pro- 
tection was an unwise policy, and 
that the sooner it could be departed 
from in this country, so far as corn 
and other interchangeable commo- 
dities were concerned, the better 
the results would be for the com- 
munity at large. Indeed, we are 
disposed to go further. Mr. Glad- 
stone, unless we deceive ourselves, 
was already coquetting with the 
idea, that a system of direct taxa- 
tion is the only one which is suit- 
able to the true interests of a state 
so rich and populous as England. 
Observe, we do not say that in 
1840 he had accepted this theory 
as the right theory. It is doubtful 
whether even now belief on that 
head has settled down with him 
into conviction. But our readers 
know as well as we, that such opin- 
ions have long been entertained 
and inculcated by that Liverpool 
clique of which his brother Robert- 
son is a distinguished member, and 
that Robertson Gladstone never 
hesitates in public or in private to 
affirm that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is at heart one of them- 
selves. 

In 1841 the difficulties of Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration attain- 
ed their climax. A vote of want 
of confidence being proposed in 
June of that year, Ministers found 
themselves in a majority of one; 
and after huddling up as well as 
they could the current business of 
the session, they prorogued and 
dissolved the Parliament. The re- 
turns went dead against them. The 
new House met in August. An 
immediate trial of strength took 
place, and Ministers, being. defeated 
by not less than ninety-one votes, 
at last gave in their resignation. 

That Mr. Gladstone’s views on 
fiscal and commercial questions were 
at this time generally in accord 
with those of Sir Robert Peel, 
was made manifest by his appoint- 
ment in the new Administration to 
the important office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. A seat 
in the Cabinet could not as yet be 
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offered to him; that dignity was 
reserved for older statesmen, some 
of whom, because of their hold upon 
the original Tory party, others -be- 
cause of the new prestige which 
they brought with them, could not 
be excluded. But Gladstone was 
too valuable a man to be left out, 
and Peel, entertaining the designs 
which he gradually developed, did 
the wisest thing possible with the 
member for Newark, by sending 
him to the Board of Trade. The 
young statesman was free to scheme 
and excogitate there to his heart’s 
content. His plans, when he had 
wrought them out, were all submit- 
ted, not to his own immediate chief, 
but to the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister adopting them in 
their entirety, or modified, as the case 
might be, brought them before the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet received 
them with far greater deference 
from his hands than they would 
have done had they come to them 
direct from a colleague as yet so 
little understood as the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. It is 
well known now that by this pro- 
cess Gladstone worked his way to 
the commanding position which, 
even in Sir Robert Peel’s Adminis- 
tration, he ultimately attained. He 
served an apprenticeship of two 
years in nominal subordination to 
Lord Ripon, and then, on the re- 
tirement of that nobleman, was 
advanced to the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade with a seat in the 
Cabinet. Let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and consider a little more 
closely what he did, or has got 
the credit of having done, in that 
interval. 

Mr. Gladstone’s popular biograph- 
ers tell us that, “‘ between 1842 and 
1845, he rendered important assist- 
ance to Sir Robert Peel in rearrang- 
ing the tariff.’ This is the truth; 
but it is not the whole truth. We 
believe, that of almost every change 
effected in the commercial system 
of the country at that time, Mr. 
Gladstone was, in part at least, 
the originator; and that Peel’s 
chief care was to apply the drag, in 
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order that the machine of State 
might escape the hazard of upset. 
ting in a too rapid descent. Mr, 
Gladstone had his reward. His 
vanity (for, proud as he is, vanity 
enters largely into his composition) 
was gratified by having assigned to 
him, in the House of Commons, the 
initiative in this great work. He 
took the lead of Peel himself, by 
bringing in, on the 8th of Febr 
1842, a bill for ‘the abolition of 
duties heretofore levied on certain 
articles imported into the British 
possessions in America and_ the 
Mauritius. His speech was a bril- 
liant one, and as a specimen of elo- 
quence deserved the applause with 
which it was greeted. On his own 
side of the House, men were taken 
a good deal by surprise by it, and 
seemed rather at a loss how to act; 
but the Whigs cheered him lustily, 
and complimented him largely. He 
resumed his seat more than ever a 
man of mark, and not the less 
pleased with himself that there 
was on both sides of the House a 
large amount of manifest bam- 
boozlement. 

Following up the blow thus 
struck at old habits of thought and 
action, Peel himself, on the 25th of 
February, explained at length his 
great commercial scheme. Not 
within living memory had any 
speech by a Minister of the Crown 
produced such an effect on public 
opinion. In the House itself men 
listened rather with amazement 
than approval. The topics brought 
forward were so multifarious, the 
calculations so nice, the arguments 
so subtle, that the keenest-witted 
observer failed at first to take 
them in. But the results are well 
known. While the Whigs opposed 
themselves to some parts of the 
plan, such as the imposition of an 
income-tax, and the admission, at 
reduced duties, of cattle into Brit- 
ish markets, the Tories made @ 
gulp and swallowed the whole; 
assenting, not without a pang, to 
the change in the corn-laws, and 
persuading themselves that Peel’s 
pledge to let the income-tax die a 
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natural death in three years, would 
surely be redeemed. How far 
events have justified that anticipa- 
tion we need not stop to inquire. 

The part played by Mr. Gladstone 
in this interesting drama was not a 
very prominent one, yet it supplied 
him with an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing, on a small scale, that adroit- 
ness in argument which, on many 
subsequent occasions, has stood him 
in excellent stead. To him was 
committed in debate the duty of 
defending that change in the sugar 
duties which was to place colonial 
and foreign produce rather more 
than heretofore on a footing of 
equality in the British market. He 
could find no support for his new 
position in reference to the slave- 
trade. That argument was there- 
fore abandoned, and when twitted 
with forgetfulness of the principles 
of political economy, he boldly took 
the ground that even in that sci- 
ence there is no rule without an 
exception. In all ages and in all 
countries —such was his reasoning 
—‘‘wherever there has been a pro- 
ducing interest it has been protected 
by a duty abroad in competing with 
foreign countries.” * 

Having fought his own battle 
successfully in 1842, Mr. Gladstone 
came out strong in 1843 as Peel's ally 
on the corn question. The real con- 
test then lay between Peel’s sliding- 
scale and a fixed duty which Lord 
John Russell had proposed, and 
Lord Howick, now Earl Grey, ably 
supported. Mr. Gladstone followed 
Lord Howick in the debate of the 
13th of February, and spoke at 
great length. A reference to Han- 
sard will show that in the course 
of an hour and a half he never 
once committed himself to a single 
declaration of principle. His rea- 
soning, if such it may be ‘called, 
amounts to this—‘ Corn-laws have 
been so long in force in this coun- 
try, and subject to so many changes, 
that I should object, on the one 
hand, either to abolish them entirely, 
or to follow any course which should 
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have a tendency, on the other, to 
render them permanent. It is best 
to treat them as arrangements, tem- 
porary in their nature, and liable 
at any moment to be modified. 
For though we have recognised the 
principle of protection to agricul- 
ture, we have never as yet gone 
further, and I will not consent to 
abandon that principle so long as 
it is applied by our laws to the 
production of other commodities. 
At the same time I am free to con- 
fess that I cannot regard as perfect 
either our present or any other 
corn-laws.” 

There is nothing to show that by 
speeches of this sort, and they were 
of daily occurrence, Mr. Gladstone 
excited at that time the surprise or 
suspicions of the party. It was 
considered that in supporting his 
chief he only did his duty, and his 
declarations were interpreted rather 
by the light which they derived 
from Peel’s antecedents than from 
his own. Hence, when, in combat- 
ing Mr. Ricardo’s proposal to nego- 
tiate treaties of reciprocity with 
other nations, he derided the idea 
of establishing, by that or any other 
means, a commercial system which 
should be permanent, he was lis- 
tened to on his own side of the 
House without a murmur. The 
casuistry which pervaded his argu- 
ment escaped attention; the adroit- 
ness with which he managed his 
subject, and foiled his adversary, 
commanded universal applause. 
For, in one respect he was then, as 
he always has been, thoroughly 
consistent with himself. He would 
accept no measure, however wise; 
he would listen to no suggeston, 
whether agreeing with his own pro- 
fessed opinions or the reverse, *so 
long as it emanated from a mem- 
ber sitting upon the Opposition 
benches. 

The corn question tried Mr. Glad- 
stone severely at all its stages, but 
sugar proved for a while to be his 
cruz. In June 1844 he was again 
stretched upon it. Ministers deter- 
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mined at that time to reduce the 
discriminating duties to 10s. in the 
ewt., and Mr. Gladstone was put 
forward to justify the course which 
but a few months previously he 
had condemned. He played his 
part with rare intrepidity and char- 
acteristic scorn for the very sem- 
blance of consistency. In reply to 
a cutting speech from Lord John 
Russell, he observed : — ‘‘ The noble 
Lord has stated —and in the spirit 
of that remark I heartily concur — 
that he hopes the Government will 
not be induced, by any weak de- 
sire to support their constituents, to 
propose a measure adverse to the 
general political interests of the 
country. In this I entirely concur ; 
but I think a heavy responsibility 
will rest upon them, that they will 
be guilty of a serious offence for 
which they will be justly visited 
with public reprobation, if they 
shall be induced, by the circum- 
stance of their having adopted a 
particular policy in 1841, to adhere 
to it, after they had found it un- 
tenable on commercial grounds.” 
If this be not Giadstonianism of 
the purest kind, we really do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the term. 
Whatever is to be done in violation 
of pledges given — whatever policy 
pursued, the very opposite of that 
which the House had been led to 
expect—the act and the policy must 
alike be referred to high moral 
considerations. Peel’s pupil, as 
most men believed him to be, had 
well learned his lesson. Uriah 
Heep himself could not be more 
indifferent to what the world might 
think of him. With that celebrated 
moralist, he might have exclaimed 
before he sat down, “I like to be 
despised.” 

It is not worth while to follow 
step by step the downward progress 
of the commercial policy which end- 
ed in placing the Conservatives, 
under the guidance of their great 
leader, on the same dead level with 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. As 
little are we called upon to attempt 
an impossibility, by trying to bring 
within the compass of a Magazine 
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article the numberless  sophisms 
with which Mr. Gladstone contrived 
to adopt the views of the extreme 
Liberals on the Opposition benches, 
yet to argue against them in debate, 
What had he—what could he haye 
—in common with politicians of the 
school of Charles Villiers, Richard 
Cobden, Lord John Russell, or even 
Lord Palmerston? Here and there, 
on fiscal matters, they might, by 
accident, arrive at the same conclu. 
sions ; but the processes of reason. 
ing which led up to such conch.- 
sions stood so entirely apart that 
sympathy between the men them- 
selves was quite out of the question, 

Let us look rather to Mr. Glad. 
stone’s career as a Churchman, on 
which his friends, and especially 
Mr. Keble, rely so strongly in recom- 
mending him to the continued sup- 
port of the electors of the Univer. 
sity of Oxford. 

Weare quite ready to admit that 
Mr. Gladstone behaved well both in 
defending the property of the Irish 
branch of the Church, and in the 
measure of support which he gave 
to Peel’s scheme of Church reform 
in England. His line on the sub- 
ject of church-rates can scarcely be 
regarded with equal satisfaction; 
it exhibits a marvellous tendency 
towards surrender. In 1832 he 
voted with Lord Althorpe for trans- 
ferring the burden, such as it is, to 
the land-tax. In 1837 he resisted 
the Government plan of maintain- 
ing the fabrics of our churches out 
of a portion of the revenue derived 
from confiscated estates; but in 
1840, when Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe proposed to exempt Dis- 
senters on certain easy conditions 
from the payment of church-rates, 
Mr. Gladstone voted with him 
We hardly think that his vote on 
that occasion could have been sat- 
isfactory to some at least of his 
constituents. His next exhibition 
as a Member of Parliament deal- 
ing with sacred subjects, must 
have been still less so. Our 
readers may remember that Lady 
Hewley, a follower and ardent ad- 
mirer of Whitfield, built and en- 
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dowed, towards the close of the last 
century, certain chapels in order 
that orthodox Christianity, accord- 
ing to her interpretation of the 
term, might be taught therein for 
ever. In process of time Unitarian 
chapels, and in default of support 
from the courts of law, Parliament 
was appealed to to maintain by 
statute the well-known objects of 
the testator. In the division which 
took place in the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Gladstone voted against 
legislation, and the Unitarians were 
l:ft in possession of the chapels, 
which they still retain. Now we 
are not prepared to say that Mr. 
Gladstone as a statesman did wrong 
on that occasion. It may be, and 
probably is, very inconvenient to 
disturb existing rights of posses- 
sion by Act of Parliament ; but 
looking at the question from the 
Churchman’s point of view, Mr. 
Gladstone surely laid himself open 
to this censure, that he considered 
it very little important whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity should be 
inculcated or impugned in these 
chapels. 

This, however, was a Dissenter’s 
question, which Mr. Keble probably 
regards as scarcely worth his own 
notice, or the notice of those to 
whom he has written through the 
‘Guardian.’ But what will he say 
to the point which we now proceed 
to lay before him ? 

Up to the close of the session of 
1844, the utmost unanimity was 
understood to prevail in Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet. The Conservatives 
as a party might be somewhat out 
of tune, for a good deal had occur- 
red to disturb them; but the mem- 
bers of the Administration sang in 
perfect harmony : they were, or were 
believed to be, the truly happy 
family. Great, therefore, was the 
astonishment of outsiders when, 
during the autumn recess, a rumour 
got abroad that Mr. Gladstone had 
quitted the Government; and deep- 
er still became the feeling when it 
transpired that a question affecting 
the interests of the Church had 
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given occasion to this severance. 
Sir Robert Peel was about to inau- 
gurate a new system of academical 
education in Ireland, and in order to 
justify the measure, he had determined 
to substitute for the annual vote here- 
tofore agreed to a permanent endow- 
ment for the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth. Now Gladstone’s two 
works, ‘The Church in its Relations 
with the State,’ and ‘Church Prin- 
ciples considered in their Results,’ 
were still accessible to all readers. 
A revised edition of the former had 
indeed come out so recently as 1841, 
which contained, among others, the 
following remarkable passage :— 
“The support of the College of May- 
nooth was originally undertaken by the 
Protestant Parliament of Ireland in the 
anticipation which has since proved 
miserably fallacious, that a more loyal 
class of priests would be produced by 
an education at home than by a foreign 
one, and that a gradual mitigation in 
the features of Irish Romanism would 
be produced when its ministers were no 
longer familiarised with its condition in 
Continental countries, where it still re- 
mained the religion of the state, or 
brought into contact with revolutionary 
principles, then so prevalent in France. 
Instead of which it has been found that 
the facility of education at home has 
opened the priesthood to a lower and 
less cultivated class, and one more li- 
able to the influence of secondary mo- 
tives. It can hardly be denied that 
this is a well-merited disappointment. 
If the State gives anything in support 
of Romanism in Ireland, it should in 
consistency give everything. Unless 
it is bound in conscience to maintain 
the national Church as God’s appointed 
vehicle of religious truth, it seems that 
it should adopt as its rule the numbers 
and the creeds of the several classes of 
religionists; and in either respect the 
claim of the Roman Catholic is infinitely 
the strongest. In amount this grant is 
niggardly and unworthy—in principle it 
is wholly vicious, and it can hardly fail to 
be a thorn in the side of the State of these 
countries so long as it may continue. When 
foreigners express their astonishment at 
finding that we support in Ireland the 
Church of a small minority, we may tell 
them that we support it on the high ground 
of conscientious necessity for its truth. 
But how can we evince the consistency 
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which so elevated a principle requires 
from its professors, while we are bound 
to support an institution whose avowed 
and legitimate purpose it is constantly 
to denounce that truth as falsehood?” 


Bold as he had shown himself in 
breaking through old pledges, and 
overriding declarations on other 
subjects, Mr. Gladstone shrank from 
standing up as a Minister of the 
Crown, and giving a practical con- 
tradiction to a judgment so delib- 
erately recorded as this. Whether 
he made any attempt in Cabinet to 
dissuade Sir Robert Peel from his 
purpose, there is nothing to show; 
but if he did, it failed; and in spite 
of the earnest entreaties of his friends 
to the contrary, he resigned his seals 
of office. Accordingly, when the 
House met again in February 
1845, he took his seat as a private 
member of Parliament, still upon 
the right of the Speaker, but below 
the gangway. Did he-sit there for 
the purpose of rendering a general 
support to the Minister whom, on 
this one question, conscience con- 
strained him to oppose? Nothing 
of the sort. He had changed his 
principles on the Church question, 
just as he had changed them on 
other questions. Absent at the first 
reading of Peel’s bill, he took the 
earliest possible opportunity, when 
the second reading came on, to speak 
in support of the measure. His 
speech now lies before us, in that 
pamphlet shape into which the 
morbid self-love of the author in- 
duced him immediately to throw 
it; and of all the curious docu- 
ments which it has been our fortune 
to examine, we are bound to say 
that it is incomparably the most 
curious. We defy the acutest of 
human intellects to discover therein 
the true causes of his conversion. He 
puts from him as inadmissible the 
reasoning of the author of the bill. 
He cannot admit with Sir Robert Peel 
that the measure amounted to no more 
than would be implied by an honour- 
able and liberal construction of that 
compact or engagement, which, with 
relation to this subject, may be con- 
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sidered to subsist between the Im. 
perial Parliament and the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. If he could ad. 
mit all that, his course would be plain 
enough; but “I will not delude 
myself with a plea which does not 
present itself to my mind as real and 
substantial; I must endeavour to 
look the question in the face as it 
is.’ What does he do next? He 
deliberately repeats in the House 
all the arguments which he had 
made use of in the latest edition of 
his work, ‘The Church in its Rela 
tions with the State;’ and draws 
from them conclusions diametrically 
the reverse of those at which he had 
previously arrived. 

“Tt” (the State), says the book, 
“does not recognise the right of 
disposal in the people over all the 
funds dedicated to national pur. 
poses. It does not recognise their 
property in them when they have 
become national, but their right to 
have them appropriated for the best 
advantage of the nation.” In the 
pamphlet all this is set aside: 
“You have the strength that a pro- 
posal of this kind (the proposal to 
endow Maynooth) undeniably de 
rives from those popular principles 
of government which so powerfully 
influence the tone of our actual 
institutions. | According to those 
popular principles, it is admitted 
that, as the public funds are drawn 
from the labour of the whole com- 
munity, it is desirable that, except 
from strong and overpowering con- 
siderations, no class should be ex- 
cluded from the claim to share in 
their distribution.” In the treatise 
which vindicates the right of the 
State to endow only the Established 
Church in Ireland, and to promote 
its extension in every possible way, 
he refers to the payment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in jails and 
workhouses, and adds—‘ The fore 
going remarks may show that if, in 
a spirit of indulgence, these enact- 
ments be made for workhouses and 
prisons, they do not establish a pre- 
cedent from which general endow- 
ments can fairly be deduced.” How 
little does this accord with the fol- 
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lowing extract from the pamphlet! 
—“ You have also, I am bound to 
admit, the recollection of former 
wrongs. When we look back upon 
the conduct of England towards 
Ireland in former times, and espe- 
cially upon the history of the last 
century, we cannot but feel that it 
imposes upon us the obligation to 
treat Irish questions such as this 
with an especial tenderness and con- 
sideration.” 

Nor is the process by which he 
leads himself up to his own conclu- 
sions less curious than the conclu- 
sions themselves. ‘Mr. Speaker,” 
he says, “I conceive that, by adopt- 
ing the bill of my right honourable 
friend, we are about to alter funda- 
mentally the relation of the State 
to the College.” We are going to 
do that, and exactly that, which I 
have elsewhere demonstrated to be 
a violation of all our duties, social, 
political, and religious. “‘ We charge 
the State with the whole responsi- 
bility of the provision for the Col- 
lege. Let us not blind ourselves to 
facts. This is the real subject be- 
fore us, and to this, as a subject 
not foreclosed by any pledge, I in- 
tend to address myself.” 

And he does address himself to 
it, and thus — “Am I, in voting 
these funds to the College, influ- 
enced by the motive which has 
weight with some, that in so doing 
restitution is made to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ?’— (restitution 
of what?) ‘By no means. I pro- 
test against the idea, for if this be 
an act of restitution, it is one of 
the most shameful confessions ever 
extorted from a legislature, because 
we admit a wrong which we do not 
repair.” May I anticipate with 
others that ‘“‘as the consequence 
of this augmented grant, a great 
and radical change will be effected 
in the class of persons from which 
the Roman priesthood in Ireland 
draws its recruits? Certainly not. 
I anticipate no such change. Shall 
I profess to believe that I by this 
means facilitate the extension of 
Protestantism in Ireland? The 
idea is monstrous. To be sure, I 
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have elsewhere shown that to ex- 
tend Protestantism in Ireland is a 
duty which the State cannot ne- 
glect without mortal sin. But that 
does not prevent my perceiving 
now that it is just as much the 
duty of the State to extend Rom- 
anism—in other words, to check 
the growth of Protestantism by 
‘conferring a new element of 
power on the rival creed and its 
professors.’ But perhaps I am in- 
duced to stultify my former con- 
clusions, because it has been proved 
to me that Maynooth has more 
than fulfilled the expectations of 
the Irish Parliament half a century 
ago? Quite otherwise. The Col- 
lege has failed; all parties are 
agreed in that. But I do not 
think it reasonable to reject the 
measure on the ground that May- 
nooth has failed to realise the pur- 
poses for which it was founded. 
What then are the reasons which 
operate with me in a matter so 
momentous as I have elsewhere 
proved this to be? First, the con- 
sideration that they who refuse 
their assent to the endowment of 
an institution, founded for the ex- 
tension of what I honestly believe 
to be error, are not agreed among 
themselves as to any common 
standard of truth. And next, the 
State has already gone so far in the 
endowment of error, by its Annual 
Appropriation Bill, and by the So- 
cinian Endowment Bill’ of last 
year, that I consider it idle any 
longer to maintain the views from 
which, as I have shown, no man 
can depart, except at the sacrifice 
of an outraged conscience.” 

Such was Mr. Gladstone’s reason- 
ing on the 11th of June, 1845, 
shrouded as his reasoning usually 
is in a vast multiplicity of words; 
but not rendered so obscure as to 
escape the eye of one who was 
henceforth to become his rival in 
eloquence, and in everything else. 
Mr. Disraeli had sat in Parliament 
for eight years, little noticed, and 
making no visible attempt to draw 
attention to himself. He had 
given his support to Sir Robert 
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Peel’s Government ever since it 
came into power; but except on 
one or two occasions he had not 
claimed the ear of the House. All 
at once—and, as it seemed, not 
without an effort—he broke off 
from his old allegiance. He had 
borne much and done much, if not 
cheerfully, at all events without 
complaining. He could not stand 
this; but, rising after Mr. Gladstone, 
delivered himself of a _ philippic 
which will long be remembered as 
the most stinging, as well as the 
most eloquent, to which a House 
of Commons has in modern times 
listened :— 

“Sir,” he said, “I oppose this bill, on 
account of the manner in which it has 
been introduced, and I oppose it also on 
account of the men by whom it has been 
brought forward—({loud cheers.) I am 
perfectly ready to meet those cheers, and 
I do so by declaring that I do not think, 
putting totally out of view the other ob- 
jections which I entertain, that the gentle- 
men who are now seated on the Treasury 
bench are morally entitled to bring such 
a measure forward, This measure, sir, 
involves a principle against which the 
right hon, gentleman and most of his col- 
leagues have all along signally struggled. 
When I recall to mind all the speeches 
and all the motions and all the votes 
which have emanated from the present 
occupants of the Treasury bench on this 
and analogous questions—when I remem- 
ber their opposition to that system of 
education which they now seek to pro- 
mote—wher I recollect the procession 
of prelates going up to the palace of the 
Sovereign, in protest against analogous 
measures with those which the very men 
who incited that procession are now bring- 
ing forward—when I recall to mind all 
the discussions which have taken place 
here on the subject of Irish education— 
when the Appropriation Clause presents 
itself to my memory —I consider that it 
would be worse than useless to dwell at 
any length upon the circumstances which 
induced me to adopt this opinion. . . . 
I am politically connected with a district 
which is threatened with very severe suf- 
fering in consequence of the supposed 
union of Church and State. The inhabit- 
ants of that district are about to endure 
one of the greatest blows that could be 
inflicted upon them, and this solely be- 
cause it has pleased a Conservative Gov- 
ernment to destroy the ancient Episco- 
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pate under which they have so long been 
governed. What is now the position of 
the Church of Scotland?—a Church 
which the late Earl of Liverpool held up 
as a model and as the perfection of a reli- 
gious community, probably because it 
gave him no trouble. What, I repeat, ig 


the present situation of the Church of | 


Scotland? It is rent in twain. Besideg 
the Kirk there is now. the Free Kirk, 
Well, will you endow the Free Kirk ?— 
will you apply this principle of endow- 
ment to sectarians and schismatics of 
every class? Where will you stop? 
Why should you stop ?” 


In spite of this masterly protest; 
in spite of the adverse votes of not 
fewer than 152 Tory members; in 
spite of Mr. Disraeli’s appeal to the 
Whigs to assist in ‘‘dethroning this 
dynasty of deception,” and putting 
an end to the intolerable yoke of 
official despotism and Parliament- 
ary imposture, Peel and Gladstone 
carried their measure, and made 
shipwreck, in so doing, of their own 
prestige as constitutional statesmen, 
and of the great and generous party 
which had trusted them too far. 
They succeeded likewise in ob- 
taining from the House a grant of 
£100,000 wherewith to found what 
Sir Robert Inglis described as 
** godless colleges,” and a permanent 
endowment of £20,000 a-year for 
their maintenance. And here it is 
worth the while of Churchmen to 
observe, that Mr. Gladstone not 
only co-operated with Peel in the 
general advancement of this pro- 
ject, but that he resisted every effort 
to engraft upon the original scheme 
an element of religious instruction, 
be it ever so slight. When Lord 
Mahon proposed, on the third read- 
ing of the bill, to allow a Chair of 
Theology to be supported by the 
voluntary offerings of such students 
as desired to profit by it, Mr. Glad- 
stone voted against him. Finally, 
this same session, Mr. Gladstone 
supported Sir Robert Peel’s bill 
for throwing open to Jews civic 
and corporate offices, thus paving 
the way for their admission into 
Parliament, for which likewise—as 
we shall take occasion presently to 
show—he both spoke and voted. 
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Now we are not sitting in judg- 
ment on the abstract merits of any 
or all of these measures. It may 
be well for a Protestant State to 
endow a Roman Catholic college; 
for a religious State to found and 
maintain public seminaries where 
religion is not taught; for a Chris- 
tian State to vunchristianise the 
Legislature, by admitting into it 
members avowedly and_ ostenta- 
tiously hostile to the Christian 
faith—_but we confess that we 
cannot understand how a. §states- 
man who has pleaded for all these 
measures, and supported them, 
could be regarded at the moment, 
from the Churchman’s point of 
view, or can be regarded now, as 
a fit person to represent in Parlia- 
ment the University of Oxford. 

During the remainder of the 
session Mr. Gladstone continued to 
occupy his seat below the gang- 
way. He was still a member of 
Parliament unattached when the 
prorogation took place, and was 
not therefore mixed up, at least 
officially, with the Ministerial dis- 
cussions which arose out of the 
potato-blight and the threatened 
famine in Ireland. Whether his 
friends in the Cabinet consulted 
him on these occasions, and what 
adyice, if any, he gave, it is not 
for us to say; but the general 
results are too well known. Earl 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, retired 
from the Administration. The 
seals of the ,Foreign Office were 
tendered to Mr. Gladstone. With 
a promptitude which surprised 
only those who knew him _ im- 
perfectly, he grasped at the offer, 
and was forthwith gazetted one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretar- 
ies of State. 

Mr. Gladstone took office, nothing 
doubting that his seat for the bor- 
ough of Newark was safe. So com- 
pletely had self-love blinded him 
in reference to that matter, that 
he counted on receiving from the 
tenantry of the Duke of Newcastle 
the same measure of support which 
they had rendered him _ before. 
His indignation equalled his sur- 
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prise when made aware that their 
support was withdrawn from him. 
That he should have contested the 
borough after this shows that his 
ideas of delicacy and _ propriety 
were, to say the least of it, pecu- 
liar, He fought his first political 
patron at the hustings, and was 
defeated. Hence, though a mem- 
ber of that Cabinet which adopted 
the policy of the Corn-Law League, 
he was debarred from rendering to 
it any assistance in debate; and 
when ‘Peel and his adherents were 
driven from office, Gladstone sank 
at once into the condition of an 
amateur statesman. 

In this state he remained till the 
dissolution in 1847, when the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, more mindful, as 
it would seem, of his brilliant career 
at college than of his conduct in 
public life, made choice of him to 
replace, in the House of Commons, 
her old and faithful representative, 
Mr. Estcourt. Mr. Gladstone took 
his seat at the early meeting in No- 
vember, and on the 16th of Decem- 
ber signalised his zeal as a Church- 
man by speaking and voting in fa- 
vour of Lord John Russell’s bill for 
the admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment. What though, in 1841, he 
had demonstrated that every act on 
a nation’s part which has a tendency 
to disunite Church and State is 
prima facie an outrage on moral 
right? What though, in order to 
meet the case of nations composed, 
like the British empire, of discord- 
ant materials, he had qualified this 
assumption so far as to save the 
principle while yielding points of 
exceptional practice, and no more? 
These considerations had no weight 
with him now. Ceasing to-be guid- 
ed by the light of abstract truth, 
he had become the mere slave of 
expediency—the follower, not the 
guide, of popular opinion. His rea- 
soning, accordingly, amounted to 
this: However strong my convic- 
tions may be that the course we 
are pursuing is an evil course, I feel 
that escape from it is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. You contended 
first for a Parliament which should 
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consist exclusively of professed 
members of the Church of England. 
You were successful for a while; 
but in time you were driven from 
your position. You next strove to 
make your Parliament a Parliament 
of Protestants only, and in that 
you failed. You are now asked to 
abandon the theory that only Chris- 
tians ought to legislate for this 
Christian country. Can you main- 
tain that theory? I think not, and 
therefore I give my vote for the 
measure which the noble Lord at 
the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has proposed. 

That a statesman so versatile—so 
hopelessly impulsive and unreason- 
ing—should have assisted next year 
in trying to get rid of the securities 
to Protestantism, such as they were, 
which the bill of 1829 had provided, 
is not much to be wondered at. 


Mr. Gladstone could see nothing 
hostile to the Church of England 
in allowing Romanists to re-estab- 
lish, in all parts of the empire, their 
religious societies and orders. 


And 
when ;Lord John Russell went still 
further, by proposing to enter into 
direct political relations with the 
Court of Rome, Mr. Gladstone voted 
with him. Lord John’s bill was 
probably never intended to be more 
than a sop in the pan to the Ultra- 
montanists of Ireland. It failed of 
course, and Mr. Gladstone’s vote 
did no damage either to Church or 
State. But his readiness to treat 
once more with the Bishop of Rome, 
as with one having a right to exer- 
cise spiritual authority within these 
realms, could scarcely, it is presum- 
ed, be approved by that large por- 
tion of his constituents who have, 
on various occasions, deliberately, 
and upon oath, declared their ab- 
horrence of a doctrine so dangerous 
and unconstitutional. 

As long as Peel lived, Gladstone 
in opposition followed pretty faith- 
fully in the footsteps of his chief. 
He sat on the Opposition side of 
the House; but on_all great, and 
on very mapy minor questions, he, 
like Peel, gave his support to the 
Whig Government. That this was 
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the result, in both instances, rather 
of personal than of political feeling, 
cannot in our opinion admit of a 
doubt. Peel, abhorred by the great 
party which he had twice betrayed, 
abhorred them in return; and the 
sympathies of his pupils, Gladstone 
among the rest, were entirely with 
him. Both sections of the divided 
party felt, moreover, that reconcilia- 
tion was impossible on any terms, 
at least to which Peel would sub- 
mit; for Peel could not act with 
them, or with any other body of 
men, except as their leader; and ag 
their leader the Conservatives were 
determined never again to acknow- 
ledge him. They entertained no 
such bitter feeling towards Mr. Glad- 
stone, to whom it is proper that we 
should do justice in this juncture of 
affairs. He admired and loved Sir 
Robert Peel, whom he would gladly 
have followed again to the Treasury 
benches; but the breezes which 
blew on the opposite side of the 
House were not congenial to his 
feelings. To be in office, to exer- 
cise political power, had already 
become with him a passion. He 
fretted at the curb which he could 
not get rid of, and on more than 
one occasion showed himself cap- 
tious and unruly. Thus, when Lord 
John Russell introduced his bill for 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
Mr. Gladstone, though he both spoke 
and voted in support of the meas- 
ure, could not abstain from having 
a fling at the Government, because 
Mr. Baines, the head of the Poor- 
Law Commission, was allowed to 
speak and vote against his col- 
leagues. On the other hand, Mr. 
Disraeli’s motion for a committee 
to inquire into the state of agricul- 
ture, though resisted by Peel, ob- 
tained Mr. Gladstone’s silent vote. 
But the point to which, as it seems 
to us, the attention of the Oxford 
constituency ought mainly to be 
directed, is the ambiguity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mode of dealing with 
the proposal made last year to re- 
lieve clergymen of the Church of 
England by Act of Parliament from 
the obligations under which they 
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had come when admitted into holy into the condition of agriculture, 
orders. For ourselves, we confess with a view to relieve the land from 
that, as we could not understand some of the burdens which pressed 
Mr. Gladstone’s reasons at the time, exclusively upon it. Mr. Gladstone 
so a reference to Hansard, seventeen not only voted on that occasion with 
ears after the event, throws very the Conservative leader, but spoke 
little additional light upon the mys- in support of his views, coming 
tery. All that we can make out is down heavily upon Sir James 
this, that he spoke with the painful Graham, a free-trader like himself, 
consciousness upon him, that what and, as ‘he well knew, on that par- 
he said, and was prepared to do, ticular question, the alter ipse of Sir 
would scarcely be approved by Robert Peel. Whether his speech 
Churchmen. ‘He had consented was dictated by an honest change 
to the clause, because, in his anxiety of opinion, or sprang from that im- 
to give full effect to what he be- patience of exclusion from official 
lieved to be the civil rights of his life which was becoming day by day 
countrymen, he had not hesitated to more perceptible to others than the 
run the risk of offending some per- domestic circle, we cannot pretend 
sons, and of forfeiting the confidence to say, but it had the effect of creat- 
of many among his constituency.”* ing on the minds of the Conserva- 
Such, however, was not the only tives an impression that Mr. Glad- 
way in which Mr. Gladstone exhi- stone was at heart more with them 
bited at that time a more than than with the Whigs, and that, 
common disposition to finesse even should an opportunity offer of form- 
wih his own convictions. Our ing an Administration on Liberal- 
readers will recollect that, in 1849, Conservative principles, he might 
the affairs of Canada attracted a with confidence be reckoned upon 
large share of attention in Parlia- as prepared to join it. At last came 
ment, It happened that, while Sir the great Pacifico debate, which ran 
Robert Peel adopted the views of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet so 
the Government, Mr. Gladstone hard, and in which both Peel and 
ranged himself on the side of the Gladstone took prominent parts 
Opposition, and spoke at consider- against the Government. With the 
able length in support of Mr. Her- speech of the former—the last which 
ties's motion. Had a division taken he was ever to utter—we have here 
place that night, as the leaders of no concern; but Mr. Gladstone’s, 
the Opposition desired, the Govern- considering the relation in which 
ment would have been left in a he now stands towards the object 
considerable minority. To avert of it, deserves to be held in ever- 
' that evil an adjournment of the lasting remembrance. Lord Pal- 
debate was proposed ; and Mr. Glad- merston, it will be recollected, was 
stone voted for the adjournment. at that time Secretary of State for 
The consequence was, that, by dint Foreign Affairs. “Sir,” said Mr. 
of an urgent whip, the House was Gladstone, referring to the noble 
so packed a few nights afterwards, Lord who is now chief of the Cabinet 
that the Government saved their in which he himself holds an in- 
policy and themselves by a very fluential position, “I say that the 
small majority. Mr. Gladstone voted policy of the noble Lord tends to 
on that occasion with the Opposi- encourage and confirm in us that 
tion, Sir Robert Peel with the Gov- which is our besetting fault and 
ernment, weakness, both as a nation and as 
His next noticeable exhibition individuals. If he can, he will 
was in March 1850, when Mr. Dis- quarrel with an absolute monarchy ; 
raeli renewed his attempt to inquire if he cannot find an absolute mon_ 








* See Hansard (New Series), vol. 104. 
VOL, XCVII.—NO. DXCII. 8 
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archy for the purpose, he will quar- 
rel with one that is limited; if he 
cannot find even that, he will quar- 
rel with a republic. He adopts, in 
fact, that vain conception, that we, 
forsooth,, have a mission, to be the 
censors of vice and folly, of abuse 
and imperfection, among the other 
countries of the world,—that we are 
to be the universal schoolmasters, 
and that all those who hesitate to 
recognise our office can be governed 
only by prejudice and personal ani- 
mosity, and should have the blind 
war of diplomacy forthwith declared 
against them.” 

So much for the deliberate judg- 
ment passed a few years ago upon 
the head of the present Administra- 
tion, by the gentleman who now acts 
under him as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Now for the estimate in 
which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was then held by the noble 
Lord who now sits in Cabinet with 
him as Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. ‘The course which 
the right honourable gentleman has 
taken,” observed Lord John Rus- 
sell, “is not the fair course, and I 
think that, if the right honourable 
gentleman is in future to conduct 
the debates in this House on 
behalf of the great party opposite, 
I am afraid that we must not expect 
the same justice and fairness from 
him as we have experienced from 
the honourable member for Berk- 
shire during the time he has been 
their leader.” 

The death of Peel under very 
melancholy circumstances followed 
almost immediately upon this de- 
bate. It was felt in all circles to 
be a great national calamity. Its 
effect upon Mr. Gladstone was 
strikingly characteristic. It seemed 


to deliver him from a_bondag 
which for some time back had been 
almost intolerable. Nothing noy 
except such an opportunity as in 
was free to make, stood betwee 
him and office; and to the mak. 
ing or finding of that opportuni 
he immediately addressed himself 
He began by coquetting with the 
Tories, and he absented himself 
from divisions which, had he taken 
part in them, would have forced 
him, because of recent pledges, into 
the same lobby with the Gover. 
ment. He spoke in favour of mo 
tions made by the Opposition, and 
applauded the speech on the Uni. 
versity Commission question of the 
gentleman, Mr. John Stuart, who 
had turned him out of Newark; he 
even called him his learned friend. 
Still, as the event proved, he found 
it as difficult to throw in his lot for 
good and all with those amon 
whom Colonel Peel, Mr. Corrie, and 
many more of the original Peelites, 
were now numbered, as for good 
and all to turn from them. Thus, 
while they contributed by their 
votes to carry Lord John Russell's 
Papal Aggression Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone absented himself from ey 

division. He would neither sup 
port nor oppose the Ministerial 
policy ; and, as if to make the 
balance even, he played the same 
not very dignified game in reference 
to Mr. Disraeli’s renewed demand 
for inquiry into the causes of agri- 
cultural distress. Having spoken 


and yoted for the Committee in 


1850, in 1851 he took no part 
either in the debate or in the divi- 
sion ; in fact, he was at that time 
absent from England. 


(To be continued.) 
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